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THE 

MOSAIC AUTHORSHIP 

AND 

CREDIBILITY OF THE PENTATEUCH 

BY THE 

VERY REV. R. PAYNE-SMITH, D.D. 
(DEAN OF CANTERBURY) 



of 



THE autb^f first shows that the writer of the Pentateuch 
displays an exact knowledge of the customs and topography 
of Chaldea, Canaan, Egypt, and the Desert of the Wandering, 
(in all which countries our knowledge has of late been greatly 
increased by the decypherment of cuneiform and Egyptian 
inscriptions, and by the work of the Ordnance Survey of 
the Wilderness and of the Palestine Exploration Fund, with 
the result in all cases of confirming the Biblical narrative) ; 
and that Moses alone possessed this vast and accurate 
knowledge. He next shows that the position of the tribe 
of Levi was so inferior to that of the rest in all worldly 
advantages that it is inconceivable that they should have 
submitted to it unless they had in compensation religious 
and spiritual prerogatives. He also gives reasons for the 
partial observance of the Mosaic Law in Palestine ; and 
proves that its promulgation would have been impossible at 
any and every period after the conquest Finally, he 
combats the theory that though the Pentateuch was 
Mosaic, the three legal codes contained in it were of 
late and varying dates, by showing that it is destitute of 
proof and contrary to facts. .- ' 
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[HE question of the authorship of the it- 

1 ^ r of the Old 

Books of the Old Testament is usually Testament 

J a message 



one of secondary importance until we 
reach the prophetic writings. Even 
of all the Old Testament Scriptures we may say 
that as regards our faith little depends upon their 
human origin. For if they are what they claim to 
he, they are a message from God to our souls. Many, 
of course, deny this claim ; it is, they say, a thing 
impossible. God never has, and never could, speak 
to man. But if He has spoken to man and for 
believing this there are many valid reasons no 
books have so manifest a claim to he His words 
as those of the Bible. Their human authorship, The human 

" ... authorship 

therefore, sinks into insignificance compared with a matter of 

' or compara- 

the momentous question whether they are a re- 
velation of God's will to man. And it is worth 
observing that the writers themselves attached 
no value to the part they had taken in the 
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writing in 
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written. 



The Bible, 
a book of 
miracle. 



The writers 
not lifted 
out of the 
state of 
things in 
which they 
lived, ' 



Their moral 
and other 
qualities 
wtnctified. 



matter. There is no pride of authorship ahout 
them. They usually make no reference to them- 
selves, but are solely occupied with the great 
message which they were commissioned to bear. 

No doubt one reason of this reticence on the 
part of the writers is the extreme antiquity of the 
Scriptures. The earlier books were composed when 
the art of writing was in its' infancy, when writing 
materials were of the .simplest kind, and when but 
few persons could either make records of events, 
or read them when recorded. And it is a well- 
established law of the Holy Scriptures that in 
their outward form they were subject to the 
conditions of the times when they were written. 
The Bible is a book of miracle, in which from 
time to time, at rare and distant intervals, God 
suspends the ordinary course of nature for some 
special purpose, as a " sign " to men. For this is 
the correct translation of the word used in the Old 
and New Testaments to express these extraordinary 
interpositions of God's power. But there is never 
anything magical in the Bible, and the writers of its 
many books are never lifted out of the moral and 
mental state of things among which they, lived ; 
nor are their intellectual endowments or physical 
qualities changed. Jeremiah naturally possessed 
no gift of genius, or skill in oratory ; inspiration 
did not give them. He did possess high moral 
qualities, and these, sanctified by God's Spirit, 
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made him one of the foremost of the prophets. 
St. Paul was subject apparently to a physical in- 
firmity which compelled him to dictate his epistles 
to a scribe. There is naturally in them the vivacity 
of style usual in spoken discourses, but with the usual 
drawback, that the logical connexion is mental, 
and that to understand them we must study the 
course of St. Paul's thoughts. 

In the Old Testament many of our modern raw source 

J of many 

difficulties arise from the demand, unconsciously 
often made, that everything should be in accordance 
with nineteenth century advancement. But the 
gift of inspiration, and the watchful care of the 
Spirit that in the historical books the subjects 
selected and the method of treating them should 
be for the edification of the Church, did not raise 
the writers above the conditions of their own times. 
And in this matter of authorship we find, when 
we turn to the Records of the Past?- translated from 
Egyptian, Ninevite, and Babylonian sources, that 
the writers seldom refer to themselves. The older 
books of the Bible follow the same rule, in which 
nevertheless we recognize something providential. 
For it ought to lead us to think more .of Him 
whose word it is, than of the human hand which 
wrote it. 

In course of time an interest gradually grew up 
in this question, and we find in the uninspired 



the Inmmn 
Translated by Birch, Rawlinson, Sayce, and others. London, authorship. 
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headings prefixed to a large number of the Psalms, 
an attempt made to settle their date and authorship 
And occasionally the matter has become one of 
large importance, because of the course of modern 
importance criticism. It is a question of great value in our 
days, whether the Book of Isaiah is an anthology 
made up of fragments/ culled from lost works 

" 



of Isaiah 11 ... ., i 

and of the composed by numerous writers, or the composition 

Pentateuch. r ' J . , , 

of one man. And so with the Pentateuch. 
Modern criticism has made the most of all the 
difficulties necessarily found in connexion with a 

found in e the book of such extreme antiquity. It has used these 
difficulties to discredit the book, and even to, tear 
it to pieces, and assign' the fragments to a 
host of nameless persons. But though Moses 
himself followed the same impersonal manner as 
was usual with all primitive writers, yet there is 

Pentateuch ^ n Exodus xxiv, 4 the assertion that Moses ~ 

Moses? dt wrote all the laws at that time given, and, as 
we think, in the Book of Deuteronomy words 
which ascribe to him the whole Pentateuch. If 
this interpretation be correct, it becomes no 
mere archaeological question, as might be that of 
the authorship of the Books of Judges or of 

Th|veracity Samuel The veracity of Holy Scripture is at J 
stake j and besides this, the authorship of Moses, ; 



authorship, for which there is ample proof, gives a solid 
foundation for the genuineness of all the Old 
Testament Scriptures If there be strong and 
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abundant evidence for this conclusion, most of the 

remaining difficulties, debated so warmly, sink 

into minor importance. 

, Let me first state what is the testimony of the 

Pentateuch itself as to its authorship. "We find, 

then, in Deuteronomy xxxi. 24-27, the statement authorship. 

that "when Moses had made an end of writing 

the words of this law in a book, until they were 

finished, Moses commanded the Levites which 

bare the ark of the covenant of the Lord, saying, 

Take this book of the law, and put it in the side 

of the ark of the covenant of the Lord your God, 

that it may be there for a witness against thee. 

For I know thy rebellion," etc. Now, we must 

not conceal the fact that great diversity of opinion Diversity of 

> f opinion as 

exists as to the meaning of "the words of this 
law." Some commentators consider that it refers 
only to the Book of Deuteronomy, and point out 
in support of their view that the reason alleged 
for thus giving the Israelites the words of the law 
in .writing, is tne fact that they had always been 
so rebellious in their conduct, and had so resisted 
the introduction of the Mosaic institutions among 
them7 And, undeniably, it is the case that the 
more, kindly and social side of the Mosaic law 
is pointed out in the Book of Deuteronomy, and 
the effort made to commend it to the affections of 
the people. It is equally the case that, until the 
return from the exile at Babylon, the Israelites 



* 
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Deuter- 
onomy a 
recapitula- 
tion of the 
chief points 
of the law. 



were by no means zealous for their law, arid gave 
it at most a half -hearted obedience. Again, other 
commentators consider that it was only such a 
summary of the law as the kings were commanded 
to copy out each for himself (Deut. xvii. 18) ; or 
such a summary as was to be written very 
plainly upon stones covered with plaister, set 
up on Mount Ebal, and which also is called, 
"all the words of this law'* (xxvii. 3). Finally, 
others hold that Deuteronomy was strictly no 
part of the law. , For it. consists of addresses 
made to Israel when, at the end of their forty 
years' sojourn in the wilderness, they were finally 
mustered for the conquest of Palestine. During a 
large portion of this long period the mass of the 
people had been dispersed throughout the wilder- 
ness, then a comparatively well -watered land, 
occupied with the pasturing of their herds. But 
as the time drew near for the conquest of Canaan, 
Moses gathered them to him at his head-quarters 
at Kadesh (Num. xx. 1 ; xxxiii. 36), and naturally 
recapitulated to them the chief points of their law, 
and tried to commend it to their allegiance. 

In support of this, which seems the most pro- 
bable view, we must further point out that Moses 
renewed the covenant with the people, when on 
their march they had reached the borders of the 
land of Moab (Deut. xxix. 1). And nothing could 
be more probable and reasonable than such a pro- 



corrobora- 
tive of this 
view. 
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ceeding. For the generation had passed away 
with whom the covenant had teen made in Horeh, 
and for the mass of 'the people dispersed far and 
wide in the wilderness, the Mosaic law had prac- 
tically been, in abeyance. It was intended for the 
Israelites when settled in a land of their own, and 
until then it was impossible to keep it. Thus they 
were not even circumcised (Josh. v. 5), and offered 
no sacrifices (Amos v. 25). These addresses, there- 
fore, of which the Book of Deuteronomy consists, 
were of the highest practical value and usefulness, 
but were not the law. They were intended to r 

* uc&l value 

bring back the hearts of the people to the law, to 
renew their acquaintance with it, and to prepare 
the way for its observance when, upon the conquest onomy ' 
of Canaan, the time had come for practising it. 

Very probably, like the Song of Moses in chap, 
xxxii., and his blessing in chap. xxxiiL, the three 
addresses were left in separate documents, and 
placed together after his death. The use of the 
word "book," Hebrew sepher, in chap. yy?ri. 24, 
26, implies that the material employed was some Materials 

. usedifi 

preparation of the skins of animals, and Herodotus 
tells us that the Phoenicians were the first to em- 
ploy skins in this way (Herod, v. 58). As he adds 
that many barbarous tribes still used such skins, it 
is evident that they were but roughly prepared, 
and were unworthy of the name of parchment, 
which was first invented at Pergamos, .many ages 
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after this time. As we find a Hittite town, assigned 
after the conquest to the tribe of Judah, called 
Kirjath-Sepher (Josh. xv. 15), we gather that the 
Hittites were versed in the art of thus preparing 
skins ; and with this agrees the fact that the Khita 
or Hittites constantly appear in Egyptian monu- 
ments, long before and during the age of Moses, 
Moses had as accomplished scribes. Moses would have no 

the means T/Y> n . i ,1 ... , > 

of writing, difficulty in obtaining this wnting matenal, or 
even the knowledge of the method of preparing it, 
which must have been brought to Egypt by many 
members of this nation. There is therefore no diffi- 
culty in the command given to Moses, to write a 
memorial of events in the sepher, the skin on which 
a record was kept by him of events (Exod. xvii 14) ; 
nor in the halting places of the Israelites being re- 
gistered in a similar way (Numb, xxxiii. 2). ^For, 
however simple and primitive may have been the 
writing materials elsewhere spoken of (Deut. xxvii. 

* 

2, 3), Moses possessed in the skins of animals an 
abundant and convenient article ; and prepared even 
as they were for the covering of the ark, for which 
they were made capable of taking a dye (Exod. 
gray- 34), they would not be unfit for writing 
upon, especially as the ink was thick and glutinous, 
addresses, and painted upon the skin with a reed. 

contained in * x ' 

Most probably, therefore, the addresses which 
form the .Book of Deuteronomy, and which were 
documents., spoken to the people at the very close of Moses' 
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life, were left by him as separate documents, each 
written on its own roll of skin. And in a similar 
manner the Song of Moses, and the Blessing of 
the Tribes, both of whien were probably written by 
Moses during. the long halt at Kadesh, would each eeparate 
be copied upon a skin by itself. 

Now, the first thirty chapters of Deuteronomy 
consist of these three addresses, placed one after 
another ; but, beginning at chap, xxxi., we have a 
history of the last days of the great legislator's Joshua 
life, written, as the manuscripts of the Syriac wrote the 

' ' r J account of 

version assert, by Joshua. The tradition is at 



least probable, though really it matters little who 
wrote this narrative; but it does not profess to 
have been written by Moses, and chap, xxxiv. 
could not have been so written. Chaps, xxxii. 
and xxxiii. contain the two hymns, which attest 
the greatness of Moses as a poet, and chap, xxxiv. 
gives the history of his death. Now, any one 
who will carefully consider the nature of the con- 
tents of the Book of Deuteronomy as thus pointed 
out, will see that " the words of this law" would be "The words 

of this law " 

the four first books of the Pentateuch ; and though 
we thus divide them into four- books, the Jews did not 
do so until late times. The Pentateuch with them Th e 
was one undivided whole, For to what Moses left with toe 1 
behind him was immediately added the Book of, undivided 

J whole. 

Deuteronomy, written equally by his hand, except 
the historical xxxi and xxxiv. chapters, but not 
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antecedent 



strictly forming the Book of the Law, though, many 
legal enactments are recapitulated in it. And the 
assertion that Moses himself wrote the law, and 
commanded his autograph copy to he laid up hy 
the side of the ark, is made not hy Moses himself, 
which would have heen contrary to the customs 
of those primitive times, but by those who obedi- 
ently carried out his command, and who as being 
charged with this duty would also gather his final 
addresses together, and complete the record by 
the history of their leader's last acts and of his 
death. 

Having thus cleared the ground, we will next 

' 

P rocee d to show that the antecedent presumption 
is m favour of the Mosaic authorship of the Pen- 
tateuch, not merely because of the tradition in its 
favour, and the external authority which might be 
adduced, but because of the nature of its contents. 
No book of the Bible covers so vast a field, either 
of time or of country. Confining ourselves to the 
latter point, we find the cradle of the human race 
placed in Babylonia, and at length we are able to 
compare the Biblical narrative with, legends and 
tales, wonderfully preserved there unto this day. 
From the regions watered by the Euphrates we 
next are led with Abraham to the uplands of 
Canaan, whence the history takes us into Egypt 
at repeated intervals; and finally, we accompany 
the Israelites during a wandering of forty years in 



0011 n 
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the deserts of Sinai. It is a peculiar privilege of Great 

increase of" 



the days in which we live that pur knowledge of all our 
these countries is greatly increased by the decy- g^^ 
pherment of writings of vast antiquity, which had if^ dto 
long remained hidden from human, sight under the m 
mounds which mark the sites of the ruined cities 
of Assyria. We are no longer dependent upon 
stories and traditions narrated to us by Greek 
travellers in Babylonia of a comparatively late date, 
but have in our museums, inscribed on cylinders 
and tablets of clay, the literature of the nations 
who of old inhabited these ancient lands. Some 
of these documents are said by Mr. Sayce (Chal- 
dean Genesis, p. 24), to be far older than the time 
)f Abraham ; while in addition to them we possess 
translations of writings in the language of Accad 
(Gen. x. 10), made at a time when that town was 
passing out of memory, for the libraries of Assyrian 
kings, and which, even in this form, are themselves 
anterior to the Christian era by six or seven 
centuries. 

These writings are, as a rule, childishly poly- 
theistic and full of fable, but it is remarkable that 



they cover much the same ground as the earlier character of 



narratives of the Book of Genesis. Thus we have 
legends of Creation, of the Paradise, of the Tree COTered - 
of Life, of the Flood, o/ the Tower of Babel ; and 
moreover, from Senkereh, the ancient Larsa, there 
has been brought and deposited in the British 
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ihe dose 

parallelism 

<3aofcSdean 



Genesis. 



Museum a historical cylinder, supposed to belong 
to the eighteenth century before our era, in which 
are detailed the exploits of Kudur-Mabuk, a king 
of Elam, who carried his conquering arms not only 
into Babylonia but into Palestine, and to the shore 
of the Mediterranean Sea. By this document 
extraordinary light is thrown upon the history of 
Chedorlaomer (Kudur-Lagomar), _who was appa- 
rently his successor, and who invaded Canaan to 
replace upon the nations there the yoke of Kudur- 
Mabuk. But the interest for us lies in the close 
parallelism, between these old Chaldean legends 
and the first few chapters of the Book of Genesis. 
Now it was not until very late in their history that 
the Jews, by the conquests of Nebuchadnezzar, 
were once again brought into contact with the 
Chaldeans ; and naturally we find in the writings of 
Ezekiel, the prophet of that period, an intimate 
acquaintance with Chaldean symbolism. But 
though the assertion has been made, that the 
code of law found in the Book of Leviticus belongs 
to the time of Ezekiel, it would be futile to attempt 
to bring down the age of the Pentateuch generally 
to this date. For the Chaldean legends, long 
before this had become hopelessly debased, and 

r * ' 

t wou i<j h ave been impossible to divest them 
of their mythology, and frame from them a nar- 
rative so grand, and even scientifically correct, 
though written in popular language, as the history 



The legends 
debased 

before the 



ev 
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of creation. We know, moreover, that confessedly Most of the 

Pentateuch 

most of the Pentateuch then existed much as we then existed 

as we nave 

have it now ; and considerable portions of the Book itnow - 
of EzeMel are occupied with enactments which were 
either to explain or to supersede the Levitical law. 
Especially he described a new arrangement of the 
territory of Palestine, in which the Levites were 
20 longer to be left without their share of the 
country; but while the priests had the land im- 
mediately round the temple, they were to have a 
broad region lying between the portion of the 
priests and that assigned to the tribe of Judah. 
But if the attempt would be hopeless to assign 
these early chapters of Genesis to the time of 
Ezekiel, there is absolutely no one but Moses who ^d hove* 
could have penned them. them. 

For they are an integral portion of a consistent 
narrative of which the one object is the growth of 
the family of Abraham into a nation. The history 
finds Abraham dwelling among these Chaldeans, 
and himself of their stock. The primary purpose T^ pWos 
of the previous chapters is to give us Abraham's narrative. 
genealogy, and to show that he was the direct re- 
presentative of Shem, and through him of Seth, 
the son of Adam, to whom belonged by divine 
decree the right of primogeniture. And with this 
right of primogeniture certain promises are bound 
up, which explain the reason of Abraham's call, 
and the purpose for which his descendants were 
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to be formed into a separate people. It was per- 
fectly natural, and even necessary, for Moses, when 
tracing Israel's origin and growth, to carry the 
history of their progenitor back to the very first. 
But who besides Moses could have traced it through 
a series of what had degenerated into Chaldean 
fables? Nor are there any remains of this genealogy 
in the legends as we now find them. 
The Mosaic Accept the Mosaic authorship, and all falls 

authorship ... . 

easily into its place. Abraham, the highest born 
of the whole Semitic stock, is described as dwelling 
at Ur, a large and wealthy town, the chief seaport 
upon the Persian Gulf, though now left far inland 
by the deposit of the silt brought down by the 
Euphrates from the highlands of Armenia. The 
place was originally peopled by the Accadians, a 
race descended from Japheth, and who are proved 
by the large remains of their literature to have 
been a wealthy, learned, and highly civilized people. 
The cuneiform method of writing seems to have 
been their invention, and clay their ordinary, 
though by no means their only writing material. 
Papyrus 1 was used by them at a very early date ; 
and so common was the use of writing, that all the 
ordinary transactions of business were carefully 
recorded, and numerous tablets in our museums 
refer to matters of the most insignificant kind. 
But when Abraham appears they had already 

1 Journal Bibl. Arckceol. L 144 iii. 430. 
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been conquered by the Chaldeans, a Semitic race of 
the same family as Abraham himself. And in 

TTm 

process of time, not only Abraham, but his father migration oi 

r . Terah. and 

Terah, and a powerful section of the clan of Eber, MS dan. 
leave TJr, and settle in Haran, a town on the 
ordinary route to Palestine, and through which 
Kudur-Mabuk must have passed on his way to the 
conquest of that country, at the very time when 
Terah and his sons were dwelling there. Now, 

why did Terah and his family leave TJr? The The reason 

. . 

reason distinctly was a religious one, 1 and no reason- 

able doubt can be cast upon the assertion that the 
difference between Abraham and the Chaldees lay 
in his being a worshipper of one God, while they 
worshipped many. Nor can we find any explana- 



tion of the monotheism of Abraham and his clan of the mono. 

tTi' 

so simple and reasonable as that given by his pos-. 
session of such histories as those contained in the 
earlier chapters of Genesis. The sublime narrative 
of creation, setting it forth as the work of one God, 
who commanded only and it was done, would alone 
have been a powerful preservative against the belief 
in a motley crowd of deities. Even in the Baby- 
Ionian legend of creation, we still find traces of this 
grand conception in the statement that there was a 
time when the gods 2 had not been called into being. 
This sounds very much like a faint echo of the 

1 Gen. xii 1 ; xv. 7. 
* Ohald. Gen., p. 66. 
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b 



opening words of Genesis, that " in the heginning 
God made the heaven and the earth." Abraham, 
as the direct representative of Shem, would he the 

. 

natural depository of whatever knowledge God had 

f J . ' 

given either to the antediluvian or the patriarchal 
world. And this knowledge, carefully guarded and 
preserved as a most precious deposit, would account 
for the pure faith of Abraham and the family to 
which he belonged. These documents Moses would 
use under the guidance of God's Holy Spirit ; but 
it would have been impossible for any one, without 
miraculous intervention, to pen narratives which 
run so exactly alongside the Chaldean, legends, 

J 6 & 

un l ess ^ e ^ a< ^ possessed the records, of which 
^ i e g en( j s are fa e debased form. 

It is evident from their literature that not only 
the Accadians, but their Chaldean conquerors at 
Ur, were idolaters, though probably retaining 
vestiges of a purer creed. And Abraham x and his 

r 

hrethren would certainly endeavour to propagate 
a * ^ events among their Semitic kinsmen the 
nobler faith which they had inherited. Nor would 
such an effort be altogether without success. But 
we gather from the departure of Terah and his 
family from wealthy and civilized Ur to a place 
so ex P ose< ^ * d an g er as Haran, that finally it 
became impossible for them to continue there. 
They could not join in idolatrous worship; probably, 

1 Compare Gep. xviii. 19 : zxxv. 2, 3. 



faith 



Residence t 
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too, they were teachers and active propagators of 
tenets destructive of the religions around them. 
There were attractions, moreover, for their own 
dependents, and even for themselves (Josh. xxiv. 
2), in the rites and ceremonies, the feasts and 
holy days of the people among whom they dwelt. 
And so God called them away to regions where the ^^^^ 
purity of their faith would no longer he imperilled. ft - 
In the departure of Terah from Ur, we have The 

migration 

the dividing line of these legends. Abraham carried from Ur the 
them with him first to Haran, and then to Canaan 



in their pure form. At Ur and in Chaldea they 
degenerated into puerile fables. Inscribed even on 
tablets of clay they would not be cumbrous to 
carry. Abraham was at the head of a powerful 
clan, and carried large wealth with him. While at 
Haran Terah and his family seem to have engaged 
in trade, 1 for which the place was admirably suited, 
and at Ur they had lived among a people too 

f ff degenerated 

advanced in civilization for them to be indifferent 
to knowledge. But we have seen that though clay 
was the cheapest, yet that other more costly 
writing materials were in use, and Abraham, when 
abandoning so much for religious reasons, would 
carry with him as a prized possession the records 
of his faith, especially as they belonged to him as 
being, in the direct line of primogeniture, the 
representative of the priesthood of Sheni. 

1 Gen. xii. 5. 
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ot Genesis, 



Their preservation from this time to the age of 
Moses was a matter of course, and he would make 
such use of them and of other patriarchal records 
as was dictated to him by the guidance of the Spirit 
of God. But their continued preservation until 
late times would be most improbable. Even if 
carried into the wilderness and laid up with the 
ark at Shiloh, they would scarcely have escaped de- 
struction at the hands of the Philistines. Samuel 
would no doubt save all that he could. Many a 
record of former days was probably rescued by him; 
but even if he had rescued these old memorials, 
that which next follows agrees with the author- 
ship of Moses, but negatives the idea that Samuel 
could have compiled the Pentateuch. 

For we are next brought into contact partly with 
the life of a wandering Arab sheik and partly with 
Egypt. Now, the customs of life change so little 
in the East that the ideas and principles which 
underlie the conduct of Abraham and his successors 
are much the same as those of an Arab tribe in 
the present day. They are described with the most 
thorough fidelity, but it is the exact knowledge of 
Egypt which claims Moses as the writer of those por- 
tions of Genesis and Exodus which belong to that 
country. Moses in the Egyptian narratives given 
in the Book of Genesis still seems to have had 
written records before him. The whole of Genesis 
is arranged in a series of " books of generations," 
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or genealogical narratives. Moses, of course, would 
have possessed the materials for these histories, 
but again their preservation to later times would 
have been difficult ; and we can see no reason why 
Genesis should have been thus arranged in a ser 2s 
of genealogies except the fact that when Moses ^^eL y t 
became the ruler of Israel, all the archives of the reasonforit 
race came to be at his disposal. Oriental nations 
generally attach great importance to genealogies, 
and carefully record them ; but there was more 
than mere tribal pride that required that Israel's 
genealogy should be faithfully preserved. Every- 
where in the Bible there is the most careful pre- 
paration for the genealogy of our Lord. 

Nothing, too, was more natural than that the ^^M^ses, 
man who had been the head and leader in Israel's ^ the ader 
exodus from Egypt, and whose office it was to form 



it into a nation, should give its history from the 
very first. He was brought up in all the learning 
of the Egyptians, he lived in a great crisis of his 
people's history, he had himself been the prime 
mover in noble deeds, and whatever archives and 
documents existed belonging to the race, would be 
in his custody. He had abundant leisure in the 
wilderness at Kadesh, and we can well imagine 
the interest with which he would study the won- 
derful records of the past. No man had such a 
call upon him to show who Israel was, and what 
were the covenant rights of the race, as the ses " 
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hero who was leading them to Canaan to wia 
. those rights by the sword. He had to justify 
their war of conquest; he had to ennoble the 
people, and teach them who and what they were; 
and he had to make them worthy to fulfil the 
high destiny of a family in whom, as he taught, all 
the nations of the earth were to be blessed. Never 
had man such a call upon him to write the origins 
of a nation as Moses, and no one can read the 
Pentateuch without feeling that Israel's mission 
and holy calling, and the blessing contained within 
it for all mankind were motives strong and urgent 
and all - constraining and ever-present in the 
writer's mind. 

Moses the From Exodus to the end of the Pentateuch we 
as writer, have done with generations, family records and 

from m 

theena at patriarchal memorials, and Moses is the great actor, 
Pentateuch. an( l as we believe the narrator also. And here we 
Egypt and have two regions, Egypt and the Desert of Sinai. 

the Desert ^ 

of Sinai. Now, not only is all that is told us of Egypt con- 
firmed by our largely-increased knowledge of the 
country, but there are special points strongly con- 
points firmatory of the view that the writer of the Exodus 
of the had a personal acquaintance with the land. Thus 

Mosaic * 

authorship, the plagues of Egypt are found generally to be 
based upon natural phenomena, happening usually 
at long intervals, but which came with intensified 
force one after another, blow upon blow, until 
Egypt was crushed by them ; while finally the 
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smiting of the firstborn was a proof that they were 

no mere natural phenomena, but the manifestation 

of God's presence in judgment. But this know- 

ledge of Egypt and Egyptian customs and pheno- 

rnena is now generally- granted. There are indeed ^^ e 

still points where there is room for rival theories. 

There is not an absolute agreement as to the 

Pharaoh in whose days Joseph was taken down 

into Egypt, nor as to the route followed by Israel 

at its departure. But the limits of diversity of 

opinion are being rapidly narrowed; and as regards 60iae P omta ' 

the route, the difficulty mainly arises from the 

changes in the land wrought naturally during the 

space of three thousand years. 

As regards the wilderness of Sinai the case used 
to be different. It was supposed that the history 
of the wanderings of Israel there was at variance 
with the topography of the country. Even Pro- |^ erence 
fessor Robertson Smith says that " the Pentateuch JS^ 
displays an exact topographical knowledge of 
Canaan, but by no means so exact a knowledge of 



the wilderness of the wandering." l The testimony knowledge 

* displayed in 

of the late Professor Palmer does not confirm this * e e ntateuch 
verdict. Famous for his knowledge of Arabic, wude 
which he spoke like a native, and of which 
language he was the Lord Almoner's Header at 
Cambridge, he had traversed the country in 
every direction, and finally had taken part in 
1 Old Test, in Jewish Church, p. 324. 
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the systematic labours of the Ordnance Survey 
of Sinai and the Palestine Exploration Fund. 
llteX Of the general results of that survey, he says 
toeamony * that "the investigators of the Sinai Expedition 
materially confirm and elucidate the history of the 
Exodus." 1 So also as regards Sinai, of which 
Professor Robertson Smith states that " geographers 
are unable to assign its site with certainty, because 
the narrative has none of that topographical colour 
which the story of an eye-witness is sure to possess," 2 
Mr. Palmer affirms just the reverse. " "We have 
seen," he says, " how in the case of Sinai physical 
facts accord with the inspired account;" and 
again, " We are able not only to trace out a route 
by which the children of Israel could have 
journeyed, but also to show its identity with that 
so concisely but graphically laid down in the 
Pentateuch. We have seen, moreover, that it 
leads to a mountain answering in every respect to 
the description of the Mountain of the Law : the 
chain of topographical evidence is complete, and 
the maps and sections may henceforth be confidently 
left to tell their own tale." 8 Finally, at the end 
of the second volume, he says, " The truth of the 
narrative of the Exodus has been of late years 
continually called in question; but I have pur- 
posely abstained from discussing any of these 

1 The Desert of the Exodus, L 279. f Ibid, 

d., pp. 277, 279. 
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objections because I believe that geographical facts 
form the best answer to them all." 1 

Now, if we put all these things together, they Details may 

.,,,,.- ., , . be criticised, 

form a strong argument lor j,he Mosaic authorship 



of the Pentateuch, and they cover pretty nearly 
every part of it. It is easy to criticise and 
contradict details, but the combination of topo- 
graphical correctness, and exact knowledge of Mosaic 
manners and customs in four distinct and dissimilar 
regions forms a very convincing argument. And 
what deserves careful attention is, that the argu- 
ment is strengthened by each increase of our 
knowledge. The careful survey of the wilderness 
of the wandering, carried out by Government 
officials would have disproved the Mosaic account 
if it had been a late production, written anywhere 
else than on the spot. So our increased knowledge 
of Egypt would have detected numerous glaring 
inaccuracies had the history been written by one 
dwelling in Palestine. Finally, the discovery of 
these Chaldean legends seems decisive as to the 
fact that the author must have had Chaldean 
materials before him, and apparently at a time 
when they were not debased and degraded by the 
introduction of the puerile polytheism which now 
forms so large a portion of their contents. Now, 
supposing that some nameless person could have 

1 The Desert of the Exodus', VoL n., 530. 
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accomplished one portion of the task, who but 
Moses could have traced the origin and growth of 
Israel as a nation, from the Paradise of Adam on 
the Euphrates to the moment when it was- finally 
mustered for the conquest of Canaan ? Moses did 
combine the varied materials and knowledge ne- 
cessary for the work, but besides Moses there is 
no one. 

But it is confidently put forward as a result 
proved by the " Higher Criticism," that the Penta^ 
teuch is an aggregation of legislation of various 
periods, all called Mosaic because springing from 
Mosaic origins : and especially that three codes 
may be separated from the rest, namely, that in 
Exodus xx. to xxiv., briefly recapitulated in chapter 
xxxiv i that in Deut. xii. to xxvi ; and .that in 
Lev. xvii. to xxvi., with scattered additions through- 
out the Books of Leviticus and Numbers. The 
first is often styled the Covenant-code, and is 
assigned to the age of Jehoshaphat ; the second, 
or Deuteronomic, also called the people's code, is 
ascribed to the age of Josiah ; while the Levitical 
or priestly code, is supposed to be later in date 
than the prophecy of Ezekiel, which is regarded 
as preparatory to it, and to have been incorporated 
in the Pentateuch about the time of the return 
from exile. 

In opposition to these startling conclusions we 
venture to think that there is still abundant reason 
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to believe in the Mosaic authorship of the Penta- Despite 

these 

touch as a whole. In a book so ancient there conclusions 

there is 

may be not only interpolations, but additions made 
to complete genealogies, and to bring the informa- 
tion down to later times. Notes also, and additions * u * hors | li *-- 

Jjaterpola- 

ulaced in the margin, may have been inserted by tions ' etlx 
copyists in the text. We cannot suppose that a 
book of such immense antiquity has undergone 
none of those perils to which we know that the 
manuscripts of the New Testament have been 
subjected. But we also know that we have the 
text substantially such as it was in the days of 
Ezra, and we hope now to give reasons for believ- 
ing that it is not an aggregation of legislation of 
various dates, but was written during the wanderings 
in the wilderness. 

We grant that it has never been arranged in an The non- 
orderly manner, but this is in favour of the Mosaic oTthe semen 

material in 

authorship. In Palestine the national code would ** orderly 

* manner an 

have been digested and made uniform. The Penta- 
teuch, after the close of the narrative of the Exodus, 
seems to have been written from time to time as 
occasion called for it. Inscribed on separate skins 
the various portions were independent of one 
another, and often . a considerable time elapsed 
between the writing of one portion and that of 
another. Nearly forty years passed between the 
writing of the covenant-code in Exodus and the 
popular-code in Deuteronomy, and the purpose of 
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the .two was entirely distinct. But we must grant 
the difficulty which is at the root of these theories, 
namely, that the Mosaic legislation never was pjttt 
thoroughly into practice, either in the times --of 
the Judges or of the Kings. For this we shall 
give reasons hereafter ; hut in spite of this' -it 
has been shown in a convincing manner that the 
Levitical law underlies the whole of the Old 
Testament. 1 And this argument is made even 
the more convincing by the fact that it is never 
obtruded upon our attention, nor are continual 
appeals made to it. The Jewish nation did not 
yield a ready obedience to the Mosaic institu- 
tions, and the charge brought by the law-giver 
against the people, that they had been rebellious 
and of a stiff-neck during his lifetime, proved, as 
he expected, true after his death (Deut. xxxi. 27). 
Until the time of Ezra there never was a hearty 
attempt to carry out the law in its entirety, 
though David did much towards popularizing 
some of its enactments, while in others he acted 
independently of it 

The reason of this is not far to seek. It was 
caused not so much by the absence of manuscripts 
for this want is atoned for in many nations by 
the cultivation of the memory as by the political 

1 See Hengstenberg on Genuineness of Pentateuch, translated 
by Ryland. Clark, Edinburgh, 1847. Bishop Browne's Speaker'* 
Commentary, Introduction to Pentateuch, etc. 
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constitution of the Israelites. The conquered land The 

. . political 

was divided among twelve of the tribes, which constit 

01 the 

were left each to manage for itself. The only 
attempt made to bind them together by any form of 
federation was the command that at the three great 
festivals they should go to worship at the place where 
the ark was deposited (Exod. xxiii. 17). Now, as 
even in the time of Samuel, the great restorer of 
Israel, the ark was left almost unnoticed at Kirjath- 
Jearim for twenty years (1 Sam. vii. 2), it is plain 
that few, except perhaps Levites, had attached 
much importance to this ordinance. Each tribe 
lived independently of the rest, and the natural 
result was that state of anarchy (Judg. xxi. 25) 
described in the Book of Judges, during which the 
people were struggling for very existence ; and in 
no case was the yoke of an invader cast off by the 
combination of the whole race. It was always a 
local effort, led by a local patriot, with the aid of 
two or three tribes at most, which set the suffering 
district free from foreign oppression. 
Another very important consideration must be 

* presence of 

added. Throughout the country a large number f th * 



of the original inhabitants of the land remained 
(Judges ii. 2, 8), and apparently occupied posts of 
vantage, like the Jebusites, who still retained the 
stronghold of Zion (2 Sam. v. 7), until David's time. 
Besides these the Israelites were accompanied by a The " 
"mixed multitude," or rabble of strangers and 
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foreigners (Exod. xii. 38), and the mass of the 
people were themselves debased by the slavery 
which they had endured in. Egypt. In this we 
find the explanation of the fact that most of the 
superstitions and the local worships lived on in spite 
of the Mosaic law. Even the Christian church was 
content to adopt a number of heathen customs, and 
endeavour to give a purer colour to them, to the 
real loss of holiness and spirituality. Just the 
same thing went on in Israel (Judges ii. 12, 13), 
only with more determined course, because the 
resisting forces were weaker. And hence local 
sanctuaries, sacrifices at places unauthorized by 
the law, worship at high places, and other similar 
customs were for many centuries winked at. The 
state of the people was such that even good men 
were content to try to graft a .purer worship upon 
these old Oanaanite practices^than entirely abolish 
them. And when, after the days of Joshua and 
the elders who survived him, a lax generation grew 
up, and the tribe of Ephraim, in whose territory 
the ark was deposited, became unpopular because 
of its overbearing .ways, each tribe was sure to' 
prefer a local place of worship to one not merely 
remote but uncongenial to its members. 

The inevitable result of this disintegration of 
Israel was the degradation of the people. Slowly, 
but surely, they sank down from the state of 
civilization which had existed in the time of 
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Joshua, until literature ceased, and the art of 
writing became a mystery known only at Shiloh. 
The priests and Levites continued their official 
duties by rote, offering the sacrifices as they had 
seen them offered by their fathers. But where 
life is a daily struggle for existence, knowledge 
and refinement soon pass away. The Israelites / 

during this period were like the dwellers in the /' 

backwoods of America, and would retain no more 
knowledge of their religion than the emigrants 
retain of the special doctrines of Christianity. 
There was still a strong element of piety among 
them, and of trust in Jehovah, but all knowledge 
of the enactments of their law was fast dying out. 
Now, we find, in the Pentateuch that Moses had 
not intended to leave the nation in this disjointed 
condition. On the contrary, he had made a very f < Mose3 be 
remarkable provision for the maintenance of its The 

provision 

religion, and the preservation thereby of its unity, ^^y 
The tribe to which he himself belonged, and which 
was consequently then the most favoured tribe, 

i i P i i i i * i o reig 

instead 01 being placed in a commanding position, and the 

,, . ., T, , . ,. , preservation 

as was the case with Ephraim, was dispersed of unity. 
throughout the land. It had no separate territory, 
no tribal government, and was even made de- 
pendent upon the good will of the other tribes ; for 

/ 

there was no legal method of enforcing payment 
of tithes and offerings ; and when Jeroboam 
wanted to get rid of the Levites, and took very 



of religion 
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summary measures for depriving them of their 
exclusive privileges, the nation generally acquiesced 
(1 Bongs xii. 16-33). Even Moses, while re- 
quiring that the Levites should be regarded 
everywhere as a resident magistracy, yet fore- 
saw their probable poverty (Deut. xxi. 5, and 
The position *** 27, 29). Nevertheless, though, politically 
ofLevi^ ne an< ^ as raga-rds property, their position was one 
inferiority of manifest -inferiority, yet it is described as a 

but of high . J 

reiirious reward (Exod. xxxii. 26-29). The few towns 

privilege and v ' 

importance. gi ven them were mere homesteads, and insufficient 
for their maintenance. They were too scattered to 
wield any physical power, or maintain themselves 
by war. Yet, if Moses was the author of the 
Pentateuch, and his laws inspired from above, the 
position of the Levites was most grand and honour- 
able. For it was one of high social rank and great 
religious importance. Vulgar minds prefer material 
advantages. " Those accorded by Moses to his 
tribesmen were moral and religious, and as we read 
the words of his blessing in Deut. -reyfn. 8-41, 
we feel that he regarded their position himself as 
one of exceptional privilege. 

But let us leave Moses out of the question, 

because in reasoning we must assume nothing, and 

Tbc number consider f acts which cannot fairly be denied. Con- 

Snwng'the fining ourselves therefore to the Levites, we find 

Levites 

^ na ^ their males are represented as amounting to 
twenty-two thousand. They were thus far fewei 
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rti number than any of the other tribes, but for 

this there is a very probable explanation. In Explanation 

* of this fact. 

every other case the males " from twenty years old 

and upward, all that were able to go forth to war," 

were counted, and thus it would include all slaves 

and dependents who were circumcised, according 

to the rule given in Gen. xiv. 14; xvii. 12, and 

who would form a considerable proportion of the 

retinue of the great landowners. We even find ^fjSsin 

whole clans not of Israelitish blood incorporated otllertribef 

into other tribes : thus Caleb, the son of Jephunneh, 

seems to have been an Edomite ; but was counted 

with all his people as the adopted descendant of 

Hezron. Such additions must largely have swelled 

the numbers of other tribes; but of the Levites only 

those were counted who were eligible to " keep the only the 

charge of the sanctuary; " and as the stern command eligible foi - 

* the charge 

was given to .put to death " the stranger that ^^ 
cometh nigh" (Num. iii. 38), it plainly follows ctrantea - 
that only such Levites as were members of the 
tribe by right of birth were included in the 
numbering. Very probably the descendants of 
those who formed the household of Levi when he 
-went down into Egypt would be counted, and all 
who were formally members of the tribe ; but none 
who were only dependents, or who had lately 
joined themselves to their number. 

"We find,. therefore, a difference represented as 

already existing in the status of the Levites at the 

D 
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numbering of the tribes at the beginning or the 
second year after the exodus from Egypt. And 
subsequently, upon the conquest of Canaan, this 
difference is perpetuated, and they are excluded 
from all share in the conquered lands. "We find,, 
moreover, that this exclusion, so fatal to their 
political influence, and their tribal independence, 
is represented as a high privilege (Exod. xxxii. 29) 
granted for devotion to Jehovah's service ; though 
originally, and most correctly, if we regard only 
their temporal position, it is described as a punish- 
ment (Gren. xlix. 7). How, then, is this to be 
explained ? . I can see" no other answer than that 
the Levitical law in its main particulars was enacted 
at the very beginning of the long wandering in the 
wilderness, and seemed so securely established, and 
held so high a place in the estimation of the people, 
that it was regarded as an enviable position to be 
its ministers. The Levites were parting with the 
substance. They were content to go without lands, 
were forfeiting their political importance, abandoning 
their right of self-government, were making them- 
selves powerless in war, and accepting instead a 
life of dependence upon gifts and offerings. Not 
only must the religious feeling have been upper- 
most in their minds, but they must have been 
assured of the firm attachment of the other tribes 
to the Mosaic institutions before it would have 
been possible for them to commit such an act of 
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self-abnegation. They must have felt sure that 
the visits thrice in each year to the place where- 
ever the ark was set up (Exodus xxxiv. 23) would 
be made, and the offerings duly brought, or they 
would not have abandoned so much to take in its 
stead so shadowy an endowment. 

Moses must often have thought over the vital 
question, of what would be the best form of govern- II 1 setup in 
ment for the people when established in Palestine. 
The form he actually selected, under the Holy 
Spirit's guidance, was one that made piety and 
religion essential for its maintenance, while he 
evidently regarded with dislike the kingly form, 
which then almost universally prevailed. Probably 
he had seen in Egypt reasons enough for his aver- 
sion, and had suffered deeply in person. He had 
seen, too, there all those abuses of despotic power 
which he describes so graphically, and which some 
critics suppose refer "to the practices of Solomon's 
court, as if that king did more than imitate Egyptian 
practices. And yet he must have been aware that 
monarchy was the political constitution which 
would best ensure the independence of the people, 
and give them strength for war. For it alone 
would combine the scattered forces of the tribes, 
and compel them to act in concert. Deliberately 
he put this aside, with the feeling nevertheless that The kingij 
the people sooner or later would demand it. What aside. 
he chose was what he thought would conduce most 
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to the n^oral and religious advancement of Israel. 
Probably lie had counted too largely upon the in- 
fluence which the Levites would exercise; but this, 
even when supplemented by that of the prophets, 
who certainly did not fail in activity or zeal, proved 
politically insufficient. But the distrust of kings 

Distrust of ^ . J . . 

entertained by Moses was fully justified. Jero- 
boam, as we have seen, swept the Levites away. 
Even Saul, the first king, made the race of Aaron 
feel his power; and though David and most of his 
descendants were friendly to priests and Levites, yet 
they never attempted to carry out the law in all its 
enactments. Many of them even disliked it, and 
Manasseh did his best to uproot it. The reason 
of this no doubt was that the law of Moses made 
the priest with the TJrim and Thummim superior 
to the king; and many of the early prophets 
actually compelled the kings to obey them. The 
intention of Moses had apparently been to make 
the race of Aaron the real rulers of the people, 
with the Levites as their ministers. Their influence 
was to be mainly moral, and unhappily there was 
of a wan ^ ^ means of making that influence sufficiently 
felt. The occasional visit to the central seat of 
the ark was not enough ; nor do the Levites seem 
felt, 7 . to have realized the importance of their duties. 
Samuel added the prophetic schools, but they too 
were not enough. Finally, -the synagogue was 
formed; and when a place of worship was provided 
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in every town and village, and the Scriptures read suppiemen- 
there every Sabbath day, Israel became true to its turns. 
law, and the times of ignorance and rebellion 
passed away. Unhappily, with the mass of the 
people, formalism then took the place of the -me spread 
heathenism too common before; while the Sad- ism. 
ducees retained the old indifference to all that was 
best in the Mosaic law. 

Alike the patriotism, the self-denial, < and the The conduct 
purposes sought by Moses are intelligible, if he 



were a real man, but the history is most improbable were a 

' mythical 

if he were a mythical hero. He might have made hero - 
his own son his successor in the chieftainship : as 
a matter of fact he passes him by, and chooses 
instead Joshua, a young noble of the race of 
Ephraim. On the conquest of Canaan, Joshua 
received large landed estates, but for the sons of 
Moses there was nothing more than their share of 
the Levitical offerings. Even the headship of the 
tribe of Levi belonged to Aaron, the elder brother 
of Moses ; and upon him and his descendants the 
high priesthood was conferred. They did con- 
sequently hold a grand position ; but as for Moses 
himself, in 1 Chron. vi, after he has been barely 
mentioned, his race entirely drops out of the 
genealogy, while the family of Aaron is carefully 
described. All this is full of meaning typically, 

. Jr Jt 

and finds its explanation in New Testament truths; 
but to these I must not refer, as they lie outside 
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The the argument. I only point out the facts as given 

pernument in the narrative, that while Moses conferred the 

and 

spiritual power on Aaron, and provided for its 
permanent continuance, he took diligent care that 
his own kingly office (Deut. xxxiii. 5), should 
neither he permanent nor hereditary. Tel 
hereditary rights were not unknown. The" 
princes of each tribe were hereditary. The 
heads of the "fathers' houses" were hereditary, 
and in times of emergency their power hecame 
considerable. We gather from the words of Gideon 
(Judges vi. 15) that it was to them that the people 
looked for help. Yet Moses had impressed upon 
A aidike of the nation so deep a dislike of the despotic powei 

despotic 

kingly power O f kings, that Gideon resolutely refused that office 

impressed ' J 

when pressed upon him hy the people after the 



defeat of Midian (Judges viii. 22,-23), and when 
already it was heeoming manifest that the nation 
did need some central authority to hind it togethei. 
and give it security against foreign aggression. 
The purpose The purpose which Moses was led to form was 

of Moses - 

^to . that after the conquest of Canaan the people should 

Hfl jta tiolial ^ ve i 11 a s ^ ate ^ patriarchal simplicity and of peace. 

Canaan. jj e delicately refused them that which would 

have made them strong for war; and Joshua, aftei 

the conclusion of the war, was to be merely a 

great landowner. There was to be no tyranny 01 

despotism at home, and no aggression upon the 

neighbouring people. The theocracy is the most 
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perfect of ideal governments, tut it requires a high 
state of morality in the people, great faith in Grod, 
and the maintenance of a manly spirit of patriotism 
throughout the nation. It was the want of this 
which .caused its failure. There was not much 
feeling of fellowship among the trihes. Judah^ 
which was to have heen Israel's mainstay in war, 
kept aloof. Ephraim, the tribe which held the 
central position, while claiming the leadership, 
did little for the rest, and was disliked by them. 
Nowhere was there any strong sense of allegiance 
to Jehovah as their king; and we do not find 
that the Levites were either particularly active or 
successful in keeping alive in the hearts of the 
people a warm love for the Mosaic law. And yet, 
if in its external fortunes the political constitution 
of Moses was not successful ; if Israel's existence 
was a troubled one, with but few periods of golden 

. r Theworkit 

sunshine, nevertheless it accomplished its higher and 
spiritual work. It produced a very heroic national 
life, and one ever struggling onwards. Had Israel 
enjoyed a larger degree of ease and prosperity and 
security, it would not have accomplished its work 
for God so well. No sooner even did it attain unto 
empire under David, than, after a short era of 
earthly glory, the Divine Providence rent it into two 
petty kingdoms. When built up again by the piety 
of Ezra and Nehemiah, the conquests of Alexander 
placed in its neighbourhood states too powerful 
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for it to be able to cope with. them. The empire 
of the world was given to Assyrians and Persians, 
Greeks and Romans. The Jews were chosen for 
an entirely different purpose ; and to this very day 
they set before us the same phenomenon that has 
ever marked their history, of a continued and 
permanent existence under temporal circumstances 
of a most adverse character.' And we believe that 
the law of Moses was given for the sake of Israel's 
spiritual development, and that it fully accomplished 
its divine purpose. 

We have examined, then, the facts as given in 
the history, and also inquired into the conduct, the 
purpose, and views of Moses in the establishment 
of the Levitical law, and have seen what were the 
influences to which he trusted for its maintenance. 
And we venture to say that at no time, except 
when they were just entering upon the conquest of 
Canaan, would such a state of things as we have 
described have been possible. We find in*the Penta- 
teuch a striving after an ideal perfection, and the 
expectation that, after taking possession of the pro- 
mised land, the people would lead a peaceful life, 
Hessed with a pure morality, high spiritual privi- 
leges, security from without, .and self-restraint and 
respect for the rights of others at hoine. But the 
sole means used by the lawgiver are moral. Dis- 
persed among the tribes, the Levites are to maintain 
among them the living power of religion ; and foi 
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its protection Israel must trust in God, who, if 
it is faithful to His service, will use superna- 
tural means in its hehalf . "We find Isaiah pic- 
turing again such an ideal of earthly perfection in 
chaps, xi. and Ixv. There is the same longing, the gimi]gr 
same aspiration in the Christian Church. It would 



be untrue to say that Christianity has failed because 

the general state of Christendom falls so far short 

of the ideal proposed. Equally untrue is it to 

speak of the Mosaic law as a failure, because it too 

never realized its high expectations. Then as now 

it was a high privilege for God's people to have a 

noble ideal of faith and duty set before them, and in 

all the worthier members of the nation there was 

a continual striving to reach the high standard 

proposed. The difference between the two dis- 

pensations is, that Christianity, being intended for 

all mankind, enacts great principles, which each Mosai c e iaw. 

country is to embody in laws and institutions, 

according to the requirements of time and place. 

The Levitical law was for one small nation in one 

small corner of the world, and intended to last 

only until another prophet should come invested 

with powers similar to those of Moses (Deut. xviii. 

15). In its higher object the Mosaic law was 

not unsuccessful. The ideal state of things which 

it proposed was rather a goal after which the nation 

was to struggle, than a thing capable of actual 

realization. The great objects, as .we Christians 
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The believe, of the Levitical law were, first of all, to 

object of the prepare the way for the advent of the Messiah ; 

Levitical . 

tow< secondly, to keep alive in the hearts of Israel the 

expectation of His coming; and thirdly, to give 
proof of His nature and office now that He has 
come 

I mention this not as any part of the argument 
to those outside the faith, but because many who 
believe might be distressed on finding that Moses 
proposed the establishment of a state of things on 
earth which never came to pass. Had the objects 
^ ^ e Mosaic law been earthly, it would be hard 
to understand how their lawgiver could have left 
the Israelites without any provision for their 

the Levitical ., . J r 

arrange- security from external attack; or how he could 

ments. J 

have trusted to the distribution of the Levites into 
forty-eight towns, four in each tribe, for the main- 
tenance of that high state of piety and morality which 
( actually existed during the days of Joshua, and the 
elders who had been brought under Moses' personal 
influence. But this seems to me an unassailable 
only MOSCS proof that Moses was the author of the Levitical 
law ; f or when would such an arrangement have 



the law. been possible except just at the time when the 
people were entering upon the conquest of Canaan F 

it couiu not Q-ainsayers cannot say that this description was 
an invention of the priests and Levites after the 



return from Babylon, to bolster up their excessive 
claims. For if those claims had not had a very 
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solid foundation, the descendants of David would 
not have abstained so meekly from all attempts to 
re-estahlish the royal power. But besides this, we 
find that the Samaritans, who were very hostile to 

.11- i* * ' * i i T 11 Samaritana 

the Jews on many religious points, accepted the 
Pentateuch as their national law. The Samaritan 
characters are the old letters used by the Jews 
before the captivity, and resemble those found on 
the Moabite stone, and in the inscription lately 
discovered in the subterranean channel cut through 
.the rock to convey the waters of Siloam into 
Jerusalem. We find them still used on the coins 
of the Asmonean princes of Judea, and it is pro- 
bable that it was only gradually that the present 
Hebrew alphabet took the place of the old style of 
writing, and that the manuscripts used by Ezra 
were written in the same characters as have been 
retained in the Samaritan Pentateuch to this day. 
Now, not only did the Samaritans acknowledge the 
authority of the Pentateuch, but thev attest its Thes . 

J '/ Samaritan 

antiquity by the fact that its language was so fjSfiii 
obsolete that they could not understand it, and anti(l111ty 
that consequently they were obliged to have a 
translation of it made for common use. 

The same was the case with the Jews (Neh. 
vrii 8) ; for at Babylon they had learned to speak 
an Aramaic dialect, already in general use in *<. 
Palestine before; for Jeremiah often employs it. 
Parts of Ezra and Daniel are in this tongue, and 
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among the Ten Tribes it seems to have generally 
prevailed, and must further have been strangely 
corrupted in Samaria by the admixture of the 
languages spoken by the motley tribes which the 
Assyrians planted in the land (2 Bangs xvii. 24). 
It is a remarkable fact that Hebrew thus became 
virtually an obsolete language during the captivity, 
The Jews of and that the Jews, in order to understand it, made 

the captivity 

required a f or themselves a translation, called the Chaldee 

tKmsifttiODL 

Targum or Paraphrase, and that the Samaritans 
^ *x_ likewise had a Tarffum of their own. Now. it is 

antoijiiity 

file?" *" absolutely incredible that Jews and Samaritans 
f should both alike have accepted as their national 



acceptance 8 law a book written in an obsolete language, unless 

by Jews and .,.,,,, , . ., <> , 

Samaritans. that book had come down to. them from ancient 
times as one of acknowledged authority. 

The Samaritans did not accept any other book 
of the Old Testament as authoritative. It was 
therefore no common-place act, nor one done with- 
out discrimination. Moreover, the Pentateuch bore 
hardly upon them. The first priest of the temple 
on Mount Gerizim was a grandson of Eliashib, the 
high priest at Jerusalem, chased by Nehemiah 
from Vs office in the Jewish temple for marry- 
ing a daughter of Sanballat, the governor of 
Samaria (Neh. xiii. 28; Josephus Antiq. xi 7, 2), 
in disobedience to the command given in Deut. 
vii. 3. Others had been expelled with him, and 
yet no one ventured to dispute the authority of 
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the book, the decrees of which were being carried 

' *-* authority 01 

out so rigorously against themselves. "We can 
account for this in no other way than by the fact 
that they found the Pentateuch in existence when 
they were compelled to settle in Samaria, and executed 

. against 

reverenced as their law by the old inhabitants of themseivea 
the land. It is utterly beyond belief that they 
should have accepted it from their rivals in Jeru- 
salem. Yet in their land Jeroboam had stripped 
the Levites of their privileges, had admitted. 
any one without distinction to the priesthood, and 
had gone so entirely counter to the Mosaic law 
that priests and Levites and even pious laymen 
had withdrawn from his dominions, and migrated 
to Judea, that .they might worship according to 
their ancient faith (2 Chron. xi. 13-17) - 1 

Now, had there been a succession of kings like 
Jeroboam, it would have been well-nigh impossible 
for the Pentateuch to have retained its authority 
in Israel. Gradually it would have been rooted 
out. Equally impossible would have been the 

1 The time when the Pentateuch was received by the people 
of Samaria as their national law is much discussed, and is by no 
means certain. See Nutt, Samaritan Targum, with Introduction. 
1874. But the facts are admitted, that it was received by them 
as authoritative ; that it contains readings different from both 
the Hebrew and the Septuagint texts ; that it was translated 
into their patois, and fragments of their version are gradually 
accumulating in our libraries ; and that it bore so hardly upon 
the Samaritans and upon the first high priest of their temple on 
Mount Gerizam, that they would scarcely have accepted it had 
not its authority been incontestable. 
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remarkable fact that in the short compass of the 
hooks of Hosea, Joel, and Amos, all of them 
P r P ne te t the Ten Tribes, a very large number of 
minute precepts of the Mosaic law are incidentally 
referred to as then observed in the kingdom of 
Samaria, 1 But when we turn to the history we 
find all this explained. After the overthrow of 
priests and Levites in Israel, there was a remarkable 
outburst there of prophetic activity. Elijah, the 
most energetic of the prophets, even wrought an 
entire recovery in the national faith by his contest 

J 

with Ahab on Mount Cannel (1 Kings xviii. 39), 
and in spite of that king's hostility to Jehovah, and 
the more bitter and persecuting hatred of Jezebel, 
brought back the Ten Tribes to their ancient creed. 
And as we find him. in his last journey, before his 
translation, occupied in visiting the schools of the 
prophets, it is evident that he had called them 
again into existence; and the life of his successor 
Elisha was spent in fostering and tending them. 
So great was the influence of these men that > they 

o . j 

placed Jehu upon the throne ; and though he did 
less than they desired, yet he and his dynasty gave 
at least a nominal allegiance to Jehovah. He did 
no t overthrow the rival worship at Bethel and 
Dan, nor restore the Levites to their old place ; 
but the prophets were free to exercise their 

1 For a Hat of such, passages see the article on the Pentateuch 
in Smith's Bible Dictionary. 
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influence, and the Mosaic law was more or less Tte Mosaic 

' law 

the law of the land. It would probably have been 
very difficult to have re-established the Aaronic 
priesthood, and to have restored to the Levites 
their cities and lands. Even after the interval 
of a very few years, Charles II. made no 
attempt to give hack to the heirs of those who 
had suffered for his father their forfeited estates. 
Nearly a century had passed away since Jero- 
boam drove the Levites from their homes, and 
other rights had grown valid in the meanwhile. 
But, as the writings of the three prophets attest, 
the Levitical law was observed ; and in the schools 
of the prophets copies of the law would be made, 
and large portions of it learnt by heart by the 
scholars. 

Really we learn a great deal from the history of 
Jehu and his successors ; for they are condemned for 
allowing the continuance in the ten tribes of that 
state of things which had generally existed in earlier 
days. It must, indeed, be granted, that the ark at 
Jerusalem, and the service in the temple there, held 
a higher place in the national estimation than had 
been attached to the sanctuary at Shiloh ; and the 
local-sanctuaries at Bethel and Dan 1 were more 
directly rivals to it. Still there are many indica- 

1 The history of this sanctuary is very remarkable. The 
manner of its foundation is described again and again as a fact 
illustrating the utter lawlessness of the times ( Judg. xvii. 6 ; 
xviii. 1); nevertheless we find that so great was the value 



and hi* 
successors. 
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turns that when the prophets placed Jehu on the 
throne, they had hoped for a more complete re- 
storation of the Mosaic law than was actually 
effected. For Jehu succumhed to the old influ- 
ences, and while forhidding the service of any 
God but Jehovah, yet did not feel himself strong 
enough to interfere with the popular manner of 
worship. 

Thus the history of the times, from Jeroboam to 
the fall of the northern kingdom, forbids the belief 
that the Mosaic law could have been an invention 
or forgery of the period between the disruption of 
the kingdom and the exile in Babylon; for it was 
acknowledged in both portions of the divided 
kingdom as their national code, though in neither 
Israel nor Judah was it carried out in the spirit of 
loyal obedience. In Israel, the kings from Jero- 
boam to Ahab were its foes, yet it remained so 
strong in influence that upon it rested the mighty 
power exercised by the prophets. Subsequently, 
alike Samaritans and Jews attest its existence as 
a document of great antiquity at the period of the 
return from captivity ; and it is not merely impro- 



attached to the presence of a Levite that the having one within 
the gates was regarded as a surety, that Jehovah would grant 
the family prosperity. What makes the occurrence more re- 
markable is that this Levite was a descendant of Moses, the 
inserted n making the name Manasseh, being in the Hebrew 
written over the word (Judg. xviii. 30). 
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bable, but impossible, that they would either of 
them have accepted from the other a law which 
demanded of them an unconditional obedience, Bother 
unless its 'claims were of the highest kind. When, f entateuch 
then, we may ask, could it have been enacted, if conquest of 

Canaan is 

not by Moses previously to the conquest of Canaan? impossible. 
Certainly not in the times of the Judges. The It could not 
state of things was then anarchical; and turbulence, 



. . -1*11 i *ii the time of 

foreign oppression, and internal weakness prevailed, the Judges. 
Once indeed the tribes combined to destroy Ben- 
jamin, and that for a wrong done to a Levite ; 
but the fact to be explained is that the Levites 
were left without possessions, and yet given a 
position regarded as one of great honour. No war 
or revolt could have accomplished so strange an 
arrangement. And when we come to the age of NOT in the 

tinift of 



Samuel, we find him supplementing the institution 
of priests and Levites by an entirely fresh organiza- 
tion. He does not revive a central sanctuary, with 
the tabernacle and ark as the symbol of the Divine 
Presence, such as had existed at Shiloh in his own 
youthful days. On the contrary, he leaves the 
ark at the house of a private person, where it re- 
mained until the days of David (2 Sam. vi. 2). 
The reason of this is to be found in the preference 

. * Samuel 

given by Samuel to the moral as compared g^^re 
with the ritual teaching of the law (1 Sam. KS 
xv. 22). It was not then to the ark but to his thelaw ' 
schools that this great reformer looked for the 
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NO prefer- restoration of Israel ; . and he gave no preference in 

to'the priests them to priests and Levites. They were open to 

and Levites * " ^ ' _ >> t 

schools ^ an( ^ trough* wonders in rapidly raising the. 



schols 

samueL by mental .and moral state of the people. But there 

The schools is nothing in the Pentateuch on which they art 
-on the e founded. That was the title-deed of the nation to 
Palestine, and contained an account of the institu- 
tions by which the national life was to be main- 
tained: but Samuel's schools found in them no 
authorization, and nothing on which to ground 
Their origin, their existence. Probably they grew out of an 
attempt made by Samuel, to teach to a few young 
men lodged in booths in the Naioth, or meadows 
near his home at Raman, the arts of reading and 
writing which he had himself learned at Shiloh. 
He had probably felt the need of young and active 
men to assist hi-m in his undertakings, and began to 
train such as came to his hand. And the institu- 
tion grew and filled up a great want; and there 



a want. 

can be little doubt that to the schools of the 



prophets we owe the preservation of the Old 

preservation * 

Testament Testament Scriptures. But Samuel never attempted 
diwtothtm. to restore the Leviticai law, nor to confine himself 
within its limits. He found the nation on the very 
verge of ruin (1 Sam. xiii. 19, 20) ; and while the 
ark was hidden away at Kirjath-Jearim, and the 
Philistines were the dominant power, he was labour- 
ing steadily to bring back the people to the worship 
of Jehovah; but his main object throughout was 
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the restoration of moral purity and personal holi- 
ness (ibid. xii. 14-25). As soon as they were 
ready to put away their Baalim and Ashtoreth 
(ibid. vii. 4), he openly threw off the Philistine 
yoke, and became the civil governor, acting as 
judge, especially in the central part, where the 
Benjamites dwelt. Saul completed the work of 
Israel's independence, and at first greatly honoured 
the priests of Aaron's line (ibid. xiv. 3). But 
neither by Samuel nor by Saul was any attempt 
made to establish the law of Moses thoroughly, 
though each did something towards its better 
observance. But had it been a" forgery by Samuel 

i , P -i i -in compiled the 

or even a compilation from documents rescued from Pentateuch 

it would 

Shiloh. it would have borne more directly upon 

7 _ > * 

the circumstances of the time, and the attempt 
would have been made to carry it out more fully, 



more 



This was not done ; and we cannot see that either came 
Samuel pr Saul at any time possessed either the 
power, or had the wish to invest the Levites with 
exceptional privileges ; or that the Levites would 
have given up their lands and tribal possessions 
and independence in order that they might be 
dispersed throughout the country, for the purpose 
of maintaining by moral influence, institutions lately 
invented. What Samuel really did was to supple- Samuel sup- 

J rr plemented 

ment the influence of the Levites, which had proved J^aJlf uenM 
insufficient to save the nation from decay, by a new Lmtes - 
organization of young men of any tribe, taught to 
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read the law and love it; but made even more 
earnest as regards its moral exactments than its 
ritual observances (i Sam. xv. 22). 

David could David alone remains, a monarch undeniably of 
established great power, and thoroughly in earnest in his love 

the Levitical * * . , . 

institutions, for the Mosaic law, and especially for that most 
important principle of having a central sanctuary 
which the people should regularly visit, and whither 
they should bring their offerings. Though not 
permitted to build the temple because of his con- 
stant wars, in which certainly he had violated the 
Mosaic ideal of Israel's national existence, he made 
great preparations for it, and especially he distributed 
the priests into their courses, and arranged the 
musical services of the sanctuary. Confessedly the 
position of priest and Levite was made by him one 
of great honour, and I could quite imagine men 
giving up their farms to hold such distinguished 
positions. What is inconceivable is that he should 
have taken a whole tribe, and that no trace should 
remain of such a revolutionary measure as the 
dispossessing them of their property to make them 
NO geo- thus ministers of religion. Surely some geographical 
traoss of MS vestiges would remain to indicate their former 

setting apart 

location, and there would have been long discontent 






at the driving of the inhabitants away from forty- 
it ne eight towns to give them to this tribe thus suddenly 
metamorphosed. 

We find the influence of Samuel's schools on 
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the services of the sanctuary. For the sons of The 

' influence of 

Jeduthun are said to "prophesy with a harp/' *P U ' 8 
So it is said that Asaph and others "prophesied 
according to the commandment of the king" aotiMU 
(1 Ohron. xxv. 2, 3), that is, played music. Samuel 
had made great use of religious music in his schools, 
and minstrelsy was hence called prophesying. 
David, therefore, would have found in the prophets 
men capahle of playing with instruments, and 
already partly trained for his use; hut we can see 
no possibility that a whole tribe accustomed to 
other occupations would have been fit for hip 
purposes. The only feasible explanation is that The 
they had from the days of Moses been set apart Seen set ve 
for God's service, and that the king submitted to 



institutions which he found in existence. 

So also David distinguished the descendants of 8 of 

Aaron from the rest, though the distinction between 



priest and Levite is said by the higher criticism to -wew that 

- ' J thedistinc- 

belons to the last, or Levitical law-code. The turn between 

pnest and 



history gives the pathetic account of Eli's death; 
the horrible cruelty of Saul to the priests at origin- 
Nob; the flight of Abiathar to David, and the 
long friendship between the two. Is all this a 
baseless invention? If not and no sane man 
could suppose that these narratives had abso- 
lutely no foundation if then, they have any 
truth in them, even though they be but popular 
tales, then the race of Aaron was dominant at a 
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central sanctuary, placed in the territory of power- 
ful Ephraim, and the Levites were a tribe to whom 
no possessions had been given, but who were 
dispersed among the rest. If this was done by 
Moses, all is natural. It was a most enviable 
position if it were secure; and it would only be 
secure if the law was so firmly established in the 
hearts of the people as to be certain of being 
established in Canaan as soon as the conquest was 
complete. The people were rebellious and of a 
stiff neck, but the history describes them as obedient 
to the law during the days of Joshua and of the 
elders who had known Moses. The command of 
Moses could easily be carried out in Joshua's days, 
for the Levites would readily accept, and the 
people willingly concede, the exceptional place 
assigned them. At no other time was it possible, 
or even conceivable. 

"We have, then, in the circumstances of the 
Levites a strong proof ihat the institutions of 
Moses date from the conquest of Canaan. At no 
subsequent period could the Levites have been so 
separated from the rest. And at no subsequent 
time could the Pentateuch have been written. Not 
under the kings, or it would have put more favour- 
ably the merits of a form of government which 
had rescued Israel from the depths of internal 
weakness and decay, and given it strength and 
empire. Not by Samuel, or it would have been 
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made more suited to his times, and given more direct 
aid to his reformations. Not under the anarchy of 
the Judges. For the ideal state contemplated in 
the Pentateuch of a people strong in faith and 
pure in morality, living under the direct protection 
of Jehovah, was the very reverse of the miserable. 
reality. 

This general argument might suffice for our The three 
purpose, hut a few words may still seem desirable 
with respect to the three codes, of which we are 
assured by the disciples of the higher criticism that 
they are proved by internal evidence to belong to 
a late period in Jewish history. 

Now, in the code contained in Exod. xx.-xxiv.. The content! 

' - ' of the code 



we have brief commands upon a few necessary 
matters, such as would have heen useful certainly 
for Jehoshaphat's judges, but of which many were 
equally necessary in the wilderness, and all would 
have been required on taking possession of the Pro- 
mised Land. Neither priests nor Levites are men- 
tioned in it, nor any religious matters except the 
Sabbath, the Sabbatical year, and the appearing 
before Jehovah at the three great feasts. But 
bound up with it are promises of supernatural aid 
in the subjugation of the nations in Canaan, and 
the words of Exod. xxiii. 20-33 could have been 
written only in the wilderness, unless the whole be observance 
a deliberate forgery. Moreover, if the proof that 



a law was not kept be proof that it was 
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then this code no more came into existence in the 
days of Jehoshaphat than in those of Moses. For 
the Sabbatical year never was kept at any time 
whatsoever, and apparently no more by Ezra than 
p ' by Samuel or David, even though the seventy years 

of exile were regarded as a punishment for disobe- 
dience to this law. -But no great stress is laid upon 
this code, and of far more importance is the code 
in Deuteronomy, said to have been incorporated 
in the Mosaic legislation, early in the reign of 
Josiah. Now, first, there is here an antecedent im- 
probability; for the argument supposes that this 
The Deuter- code grew up during the dark days of Manasseh, 

onomiocode . . ... 

thave when that king, with fanatic zeal, did his cruel 
Mln^seh utmost to destroy priest and prophet, and to root 
out the religion of Jehovah. There used to be a 
short way out of this difficulty by assuming that 
Jeremiah was the author of Deuteronomy ; but this 
theory is abandoned. Not only is it granted that 
the style of Deuteronomy is classical, while that of 
Jeremiah Jeremiah is debased by the presence in it of numer- 
ous Aramaic forms, but also that very much in 
the book was utterly distasteful to the priests at 
Jerusalem, 1 and that Josiah, earnest as he was, 
could not therefore carry - it into practice. Un- 
doubtedly the language both of the Book of Jere- 
miah and of those of the Kings is coloured by the 

1 See Robertson Smith's Old Testament, in Jewish Church. 
p. 354. 
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thoughts and the phraseology of Deuteronomy ; but The 

. . of Jeremiah 

this is the result of the deep impression made by 
the discovery of the book, and we are told that this 
impression was made, not by the code, but by the 
threats contained in other parts of Deuteronomy, 
because, all pious men felt that they must be near 
their fulfilment. 

But how could a feeling, reaching almost to 
terror (2 Kings xin'i. 11, 13), have been created by 
a " legal fiction," which grew up when the whole 
religion of Jehovah was proscribed, and which had 
no author P Legal fictions get into codes of law by 
the general consent of lawyers for convenience sake, 
and because they have been forms long known and 
used. Usually they were facts first, and came to be 
fictions by being retained when thefacts had changed. 
Moreover, are we to suppose that TTilkiah and 
Ahikam, and the other priests and princes mentioned ttae >uil 
in 2 Kings xxii. 14, were men so devoid of under- teen 

. imposed on 

standing as to be imposed upon by a recent forgery, *>y a recent 
and take it for a document many centuries old ? 

But it is said that Deuteronomy was not observed Argument 

J . fromnon- 

until the days of Josiah, and therefore could not 
have existed. Let us form a judgment upon this 
argument by one very remarkable fact." The Is- 
raelites kept the Passover once only in the wilder- 
ness (Num. ix. 5) ; they did not keep it again until 
the rite of circumcision had been renewed at Grilgal 
(Josh v. 10), and henceforward the Passover drops 
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entirely out of sight until the reign of Josiah 
(2 Kings xxiii. 21). It does not follow that it 
never was kept, nor does silence prove that other 
Mosaic institutions were not kept, though prohably 
in a careless and occasional manner. But if thus 
the Passover, which is an integral part of the his- 
tory in Exodus, and anterior in its founding to all 
the laws, was so neglected, the assertion that 
Deuteronomy did not exist, because it, too, was 
neglected, rests evidently upon a basis too weak to 
give us any confidence in its stability. 
Adaptation There is also much in Deuteronomy which be- 

ofDeuter- J 

tac time longed to the time just anterior to the conquest of 
th^ccmquest Canaan ; much admirably adapted to win the affec- 
naan. ^ ong fa Q people f or their law ; and it is only by 
laying stress on detached particulars that it can be 
pressed down to a late date. But I must hasten to 
the third, and to my mind the most extraordinary 
conclusion of Reuss 1 and his followers, namely, that 
the priest-code, contained in the middle books of 
the Pentateuch, was subsequent to the Deutero- 
nomic code, and came into existence in the period 
between Ezekiel and Ezra. 

RCUSS-S By this theory we are asked to believe that the 

dateotthe 8 tribe of Levi was at an early date deprived of all 

share of the conquered country, and placed in a 

dependent and inferior position, though it was the 

1 First promulgated in his article on ." Judeuthum, " in Erscb 
& Gruber's Encyclopaedia, in 1833. 
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lawgiver's own tribe, while the Levitical law, which 
gave it compensation, was enacted only after a 
lapse of some hundreds of years. 

We are asked also to believe that the Book of its demand 

on OTtt 
Ezekiel is a sort of tentative programme standing belief - 

half-way between the Deuteronomic code and the 
Levitical, which latter was a scheme for thorough 
sacerdotal supremacy, palmed ofi at the return from 
exile. Yet the royal house of David accepted this 
hew legislation without a struggle, and alike Jews 
and Samaritans acknowledged it, though an utterly 
modern creation, as the undoubted law of their 
ancestors in olden time. 

We are asked also to believe that the Temple 
preceded the Tabernacle. It was natural for the 
mind of Ezekiel in exile to revert to the thought of 
ihe temple at Jerusalem, and to connect with it his 
reform, and his picture of Israel's future. It is 
incredible that Ezra, or any priest similarly in exile, 
should have built his scheme of priestly rule upon 
the tabernacle, and the incidents of the life of 
wanderers in the wilderness. These Levitical laws 
all point to the wilderness as the home of Israel at 
the time when they were framed, and this gives 
strong internal evidence for their genuineness. If 
framed at Babylon, in a region the very opposite in 
all respects of the wilderness, they must have be- 
trayed their falsity : but the higher critics detect 
no traces of this inevitable result. 
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** ?* k diff" 51 ^ to believe all this, and generally we 
find that the disciples of the higher criticism tax 
our faith infinitely more than the old belief did 

repu ' which iihey pronounce incredible. But there is one 
other thing even more difficult ; for we are required 
toT believe that the spiritual teaching of the prophets 
preceded the ritual teaching of the law. 

isa/ah. Isaiah, at a time when, as the result of Hezekiah's 

restoration of the temple services, its courts were 
thronged with worshippers, pronounced all Levitical 
observances to be an abomination, if offered 
without purity of heart (Isa. i. 13). Jeremiah, 

Jeremiah, deeply impressed with the teaching of the Book of 
Deuteronomy, yet regarded the temple as almost a 
hindrance in his way (Jer. vii. 4) ; and instead of 
the Mosaic covenant made at the time when " God 
took Israel by the hand, to bring them out of the 
land of Egypt," longed for a new covenant written 
on men's hearts (chap. xxxi. 31-34). Ezekiel, 

EzeMei. while explaining and modifying many Mosaic 
enactments, yet has no desire for the restoration of 
the Levitical ritual, but looks forward to a new 
covenant to replace that of Moses (Ezek. xxxvii. 
21-28 ; and xxxvi. 26). Now these two prophets 
especially influenced the minds of the exiles at 
Babylon. Their repentance there was emphatically 

prophetic Jeremiah's work. The prophets, moreover, formed 
a learned, a numerous, and a powerful class. They, 
were too men thoroughly in earnest. Yet we are 
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asked to believe that their teaching was entirely 
put aside, and that they quietly acquiesced in this 
surrender of the work of centuries. 

Let us take hut a single point. The Levitical 
theory of the Atonement is most precious when theory of 
regarded as prefiguring the sacrifice of Christ. Its Atonement 
value lies in its typical teaching. But until the 
substance was revealed in Christ it was insufficient, 
and psalmist and prophet alike pronounced it so, 
and longed for something better to cleanse the 
heart and conscience than the blood of bulls and 
goats. And yet we are to believe that prophet 
and psalmist come first, and the Levitical sacrifice 
afterwards. 

And herein, perhaps, lies the solution of the The solution 

ol the 



. . 

difficulty which the higher criticism endeavours to 

J $ which the 

remove. The Mosaic law was not strictly kept, and 
holy and inspired men laboured less zealously than 
we might have expected for its observance ; partly 
because the political condition of Israel forbade; 
partly because it was above the moral state of the 
people, and was intended gradually to raise and 
elevate - them ; but chiefly because it was prophet- -p Mosaic 

IftW 

ical. Its great use was for future times. And so 
placed first, with the prophets to build upon it a 
teaching full of spiritual longings, and leading on- 
wards to Christ, all is in its place. The temple 
ritual was replete with typical truth, and this the 
prophets partly unfolded, and so prepared for its 
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full realization in Christ. But their first lesson, 
from Samuel onward, was that personal holmess 
must come before ritual. " Behold, to sbey is 
better than sacrifice." And their next lesson was 
that of- hope and the confident expectation of the 
revelation of a better covenant, which should be 
written on men's hearts, and which could take 
away sin. But to reverse this, and suppose that 
the Levitical theory took form after the uprise of 
the prophetic schools, and could be inserted in the 
Pentateuch, without stern resistance on the part of 
the prophets ; and to imagine that the change in 
men's hearts wrought at Babylon by the teaching 
of Jeremiah, ended in the invention of an elaborate 
code, framed on the idea of life in the wilderness, 
and of a moveable tabernacle, all this is incredible ; 
and until stronger arguments have been brought 
forward in proof, we must respectfully withhold 
our assent, and. continue to believe that all three 
codes were the work of Moses, and differ chiefly 
because they were promulgated at different times, 
and give different aspects of a legislation that was 
prophetic in its main and most precious teaching. 
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IT is pointed out that Baur exercises influence in this country 
through translations of his works, through the work entitled 
Supernatural Religion, and through the study of the He- 
gelian philosophy in the Universities. 

A few biographical particulars concerning Baur are 
supplied. 

The influence of Schleiermacher, Hegel, and Strauss, on 
the formation of his later views concerning Christianity, is 
briefly adverted to. - 

Then follows the exposition of these views, forming what 
is known as the Tubingen theory as to the origin of Chris- 
tianity and the New Testament writings. 

The theory is next criticised, the chief positions being 
these : The' theory is based on the two philosophical 
assumptions that the miraculous is impossible, and . that all 
historical movements proceed according to the Hegelian 
law of development by antagonism ; the alleged antagonism 
between Paul and the original Apostles has no real founda- 
tion in the -New Testament ; the criticism of New Testa- 
ment books associated with this theory does not stand the 
test of impartial investigation ; the theological tendencies 
ascribed to the writers of these books are, for the most part, 
imaginary. 

Then follows a summary of these criticisms, and a 
reference to the good incidentally resulting from the pro- 
mulgation of the theory. 

The Tract concludes with a brief statement as to the 
nature of the Gospel and the harmony of the New Testa 
ment writings. v 
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is now nearly half a century since the ^ saiji 

J * not out 

famous Tubingen theory as to the origin ofdate - 
of Christianity and of the New Testa- 
ment writings was propounded by the 
learned and able German theologian above named. 
The school of criticism founded by Dr. Baur 
is decadent, or nearly dead, in Germany ; and 
many of the most characteristic positions of the 
founder have been conclusively refuted and aban- 
doned even by his own disciples. But the move- 
ment he originated, though pretty well spent in 
his native country, has still vitality here, where it is 
of much more recent date ; for it takes Continental 
waves of thought well-nigh a generation to reach 
our British shores. The English public have been :Re p A t . 

or publications 

made more generally acquainted with Dr. Baur and -J^ 1 5 * 
his views within the last- twelve or fifteen years England - 
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by translations of some of his works, and by the 
anonymous publication entitled Supernatural Re- 
ligion, the commercial success of which for it has 
passed through several editions may be regarded 
as an index of the eager interest taken by a large 
public in such sceptical literature. Another fact 
which has to be taken into account is the present 
popularity in this country, at least in certain cen- 
tres of learning, of the Hegelian philosophy. 1 As 
long as Hegel is in vogue, Baur will be in favour ; 
lor, as we shall see, Baur's theory is simply 
Hegelianism as understood by him, applied to the 

1 It is not easy to indicate, in a few words, the character of 
this philosophy, about the significance of which even its 
adherents are much divided in opinion. It may, however, be 
described as an idealistic Pantheism. It differs from the system 
of Spinoza chiefly in two respects. First, in its conception of 
God : while, hi the Spinozan system, the absolute being is con- 
ceived of as substance, in the Hegelian it is conceived of aa 
spirit. Second, in the view taken of the connection between 
God, the world of nature, and man. In Spinoza's theory God is 
endowed \\ith the attributes both of matter and of mind, and 
the phenomena of the material and spiritual universe are 
thought of as two parallel streams of being corresponding to 
each other, but not causally connected. In Hegel's theory 
God, nature, and man are thought of as a . series or circle. 
God objectifies Himself in nature and rises out of nature, 
returns to Himself and becomes conscious of Himself, in man. 
This is the great process of the universe, and it answers to the 
process of the human mind in thought, which moves in a 
perpetual rhythm of affirmation, negation, and synthesis of 
opposites. This rhythmical movement is the law at once of 
logic, of history, and of the universe at large. The universe ia 
a great movement of thought. We shall see further on the use , 
made by Baur of this law in explaining the origin of Christianity. 
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fundamental problems of the Christian faith. It 
remains to add that Baur's influence is traceable 
even in quarters where it is strenuously resisted. 
Believing theologians in all parts of Europe have to 
notice him, however widely they differ from him. 
No one affects to ignore him. 

"We cannot, therefore, regard ourselves as under- Tfcs purpose 

' ' of the Tract 

taking an idle task when we endeavour to expound 
and criticise, in a simple popular manner, a theory 
which makes Christianity a thing of purely natural 
origin, calls in question the authenticity of all hut 
a few of the New Testament books, and makes the 
whole collection contain, not a harmonious system 
of Divine truth, but a confused mass of merely 
human and contradictory opinions as to the nature 
of the Christian religion. 

It may increase the interest and gratify the 
natural curiosity of some of our readers if we 
preface our exposition and criticism with a few 
biographical particulars. 

Ferdinand Christian Baur was born in 1792, Biograph- 

ical sketch 

in a village called Schmieden, near Stuttgart ; but 
after his eighth year his boyhood was passed in a 
small town at the southern base of the Swabian 
Alps, called Blaubeuren, a few miles distant from 
Him. His father was a clergyman, and exercised 
his sacred office in both places successively in a 
diligent, conscientious manner, adding to his other 
duties the instruction of his son till his fourteenth 
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vear - At that age the boy went to school, to the 
seminary of the place, called the Cloisters, proceed- 
ing to Tubingen in 1809. Both at school and at the 
university he developed a decided taste and talent 
for classical and philosophical studies. On leaving 
the university in 1814, he acted, for a year or two, 
as an assistant preacher in a rural parish. On the 
death of his father in 1817, he was appointed to a 
professorship in the seminary in Blaubeuren, where 
he very soon made his mark as a teacher, and 
counted among his pupils some youths who after- 
wards became famous : one being D. F.' Strauss, 
author of The Mythical Theory of the Life of Jesus. 
Professor at In 1826, Baur was appointed to the vacant chair 

Tubingen. * rr 

of historical theology in Tubingen, which he filled 
till his death in 1860. 

His habits Baur was a hard student, exceptionally so even 
in Germany, where it is common for students to 
do an amount of brain work in a day which puts 
us of these islands to shame. After his appoint- 
ment to the chair in Tubingen his habit was to 
rise, summer and winter, at four o'clock in the 
morning, working in winter for some hours without 
a fire, out of consideration for the domestics, though 
the cold was occasionally so severe that, the ink 
was frozen ! He worked at this rate from early 
morn till bed time, with only the necessary inter- 
ruptions for public duties, meals, and exercise, ta 
make himself master of the subjects which he had 
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to teach ; in which, being a shy, modest, scrupu- 
lously conscientious man, he deemed himself so 
deficient at the time of his appointment, that he 
felt inclined to refuse it. Whatever deficiencies 
he might he conscious of to begin with, it is easy 
to see that an able man with such extraordinary 
application was likely, ere long, to become a person 
of great learning, and, unless in this he was to be 
an exception among his countrymen, also a volumi- 
nous author. Baur was both in an eminent degree. 
His works exhibit immense learning, as well as -^j, 

D ' and ability. 

transcendent ability /and they are very numerous, 
and on a great variety of subjects within the 
general limits of theology. In both respects he is 
one of the foremost figures in the whole history 
of German theological literature. However widely 
and seriously we dissent from his later views, with 
which his name is chiefly associated, it is only 
justice to pay this tribute at the outset to his fame 
as an author. 1 

"Later views" we have said: for Baur began His early 

' o views. 

his literary career very early, and his theological 
starting-point was very different from his goal. 
His first essay appeared in 1817, in a theological 
serial, and was orthodox and supernaturalistic in 
its attitude, after the tradition of the old Tubingen 

^ 

1 The foregoing biographical particulars are taken from 
Zeller'a article on Baur in his Vortrage und AbhandLwnaen. 
1865. 
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iiis gradual school. The founder of the new Tubingen school 

progress to _ 

Naturalism, passed from supematuralism to thorough-going 
naturalism very gradually, and the process by 
which his ultimate scheme of thought was worked 
out in his mind has a long history. Among the 
influences to which the change is to be attributed 
a very prominent place is due to Schleiermacher, 
whose Gflaubenslehre, first published in 1821, 
Baur studied with the receptive enthusiasm of 
youth, during the Blaubeuren period of his profes- 
sional career. Schleiermacher has sent his disciples 
in very different directions; some upwards towards 
a fuller faith than his own, some downwards into 
the depths of theological negation. The impulse 
communicated to Baur was downward. The ten- 
dency and effect of Schleiermarcher's exposition of 
the Christian faith are to reduce the supernatural 
to a minimum, and to make the little that remains 
appear as natural as possible,' and so to satisfy the 
claims of science and philosophy, while endeavouring 
to do justice to the sentiments of believers. Chris- 
tianity appears simply as one, though the best, of 
the forms which the religious consciousness has 
assumed in the religious history of mankjnd; Christ 
as the ideal man consummation and crown of 
Humanity, exhibited only in rude condition in the 
man of the first creation; and many doctrines 
previously deemed important are treated as of 
no essential moment The disciple caught the 
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spirit of the master, and carried it out to conse- 
quences at which, he stood aghast ; treating, for 
example, the ideal humanity of Christ as a purely 
subjective notion, which had no foundation in the 
life of Jesus. 1 

Another of Baur's masters was Hegel. Hegel's Hegel's 

influence. 

influence came later, and may not have heen so 
deep or decisive as Schleiermacher's . for it is the 
favourite authors of our early years that tell upon 
us most powerfully. But it is apparent to any one 
who reads the works in which Baur expounds his 
theory respecting the origin of Christianity, such 
as The History of Christianity in the Three First 
Centuries? how completely the great philosopher's 
system had taken possession of his mind. The style 
is completely overlaid by the characteristic phrases 
of the Hegelian philosophy. Nor is Hegel's in- 
fluence a matter affecting merely the form of 
thought. From that philosopher Baur took the aurl8 

. f f fundamcn- 

great law of development by antagonism, of which 
we shall have occasion to say more hereafter. We 
simply ask our readers to take preliminary note of 
the fact here. 

Another of the men from whom Baur received 
a powerful impulse was one of his Blaubeuren 

1 Vide Baur's work on Gnosticism : Die Clirisllicke Gnosis, 
pp. 626-668. 

2 This forms the first volume of his great work on the Chris- 
tian Church. 
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pupils, Strauss. When Strauss' Leben Jesu appeared 

* r ' . rr 

- m 1835, Baur recognized at once its power and 
its defect. Its value for him lay in the complete- 
ness with which, as he thought, it demolished the 
traditional faith in the historical truth of the Gospel 
records, so clearing the way for critical inquiry 
into the genesis of these records. Its defect, in 
his view, was that it confined itself to criticism of 
the history, and did not attempt criticism of the 
writings. This defect Baur set himself to supply, 
striving to show how the various Gospels arose, 
and why it is that they cannot be trusted as sources 
of information concerning the life and teaching of 
Jesus. 1 

In proceeding now to expound Baui's theory 
concerning these Gospels, and the New Testament 
writings ) generally, and concerning the origin of 
Christianity, we ask our readers to remember that 
we concern ourselves only with those works of our 
author which directly bear on~ these topics. "We 
have further to explain that our aim is not to show 
the genesis of the theory in the author's mind, but 
to exhibit it as it finally took shape a fully de- 
veloped and closely connected system of thought, 
to exhibit it, not exhaustively, but in its main 
outlines. 

'*" ~ 

According to this theory, then, the great out-' 

1 His views on the Gospels are set forth in the work, Die 
Kanonischen Evangdien. 1S47. 
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standing fact regarding the Christianity of the 
apostolic age was a radical contrariety of view 
as to the nature and destination of the new religion, 
dividing the Church into two parties, one of which, 
headed hy the Apostle Paul, held that the Gospel 
was for the world and for all, Jew and Gentile, on 
equal terms; while the other, having all the original 
apostles, the companions of Jesus, on its side, 
made Christianity essentially Jewish hy insisting 
on the perpetual obligation of the Jewish law. 
The one was the party of the Paulinists, or 
Universalists ; the other was the party of the ?g versa1 ' 
Judaists. This controversy in its origin, progress, 
and termination by compromise or reconciliation, 
covered the history of the Church for a hundred 
years, from the time when Paul's principal epistles 
were written, down to a date somewhat later than 
the middle of the second century. All the writings ^ gui 

> o of all the 

of the New Testament, it is maintained, have refer- Testament 
ence to and spring out of the various stages of the S^jjluo 3 
controversy, and their approximate date can be de- controversy. 
termined by inspection of their contents, showing to 
which stage they must have belonged. Clear 
evidence, it is alleged, of the existence of this 
controversy can be discerned more or less in nearly 
all uhe books, but more especially in certain of 
their number. Before going into this, however, 
it may be well to go back to the fountain-head, 
and to consider the account given of the teaching 
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of the Founder of the faith. "We shall thus hecome 
acquainted with Dr. Baur's conception of the 
Christianity of Christ, and learn what, in his 
opinion, were the elements therein which laid the 
foundation for subsequent misunderstanding. 
Baur's viewe Christianity as taught by Jesus, according to Baur, 

on trie 

o^christf* 7 was a P ure ly natural product of certain influences, 
which can he specified. He attempts the same task 
with reference to the origin of Christianity, that 
Gibbon sought to accomplish with reference to its 
subsequent progress and triumph. And he gets 
rid of the supernatural in the same way as the 
great English historian, i.e., not by formal argument 
directed against the possibility or reality of .the 
miraculous, but by the tacit assumption that there^ 

He assumes were no miracles to be accounted for, and by an 

LQclu 

^numeration of natural causes, which of themselves 
appear to him quite sufficient to account for the rise 
of the new religion. The author very distinctly in- 
dicates his attitude in the opening sentences of his 
work on Christianity and the Christian Church of 
the Three First Centuries. He says : 

" In no department of historical inquiry does all that relates 
to the contents of a definite series of historical phenomena 
depend so much on the initial point from which it starts, as in 
the history of the Christian Church; nowhere does so much 
depend as here, on the conception we form of the point from 
\ which the whole historical course takes its beginning. - The his- 
itorian who comes to the task with the faith of the Church 
I stands at its threshold before the wonder of all wonders, before 
Ithe original fact of Christianity that the Son of God descended 
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from the eternal throne of Godhead to this earth, and became j 
man in-the womb of the Virgin. He who sees in this an absolute ! 
miracle, puts himself thereby outside of all historical connection. 1 
A miracle is an absolute beginning, and the more this beginning 
conditions nil that follows, the more must the whole series of 
the phenomena which belong to the subject of Christianity 
bear the same stamp of the miraculous. . . . Historical in- 
vestigation has therefore veiy naturally an interest in drawing 
even the miracle of thn absolute beginning into the historical 
connection, and resolving it as far as possible into its natural 
elements." 

What, then, were these natural elements which His account 

' ^ e 
together constituted the Christianity of Christ ? 2S^^^f 

Baur answers this question very explicitly. There Christiiuli1 y 
were four elements, for which', as he thinks, Chris- 
tianity was indehted to the previous history of the 
world. These were its unwersalistic spirit, its 
subjectivity or spirituality r , its pure, monotheism, 
and its ascetic ideal of life. The first it got from 
Rome, the seat of a universal empire ; the second " 
from Greece, which had been taught hy the whence 

J they were 

Athenian sage that the first business of man was denved - 
to know .himself, and to realize his importance as 
a moral subject; the third from the Hebrew 
Scriptures, as interpreted by the Alexandrian 
philosophy, represented by Philo, whereby the 
Jewish idea of God was purged from particularism, 
and adapted to the requirements of a universal 
religion ; and the fourth from the Jewish ancho- 
rites, known by the name of the Essenes. 
- Christ's merit was to discern these essential 
features in the religious movements of the past, 
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to appreciate tlieir importance for the present, and 

to see in them the germs out of which might spring 

universal- a great f uture. No less, but also no more. TJni- 

tsin. 

versalism was in the air, and it only required a 
sympathetic powerful mind to lay hold of it, and 
introduce it into the sphere of religion, and make 
it valid there. It was to be expected that some 
one would arise to become in religion the mouth- 
piece of the Time-spirit ; and from the nature of 
the case it was also to be expected that when the 
Man appeared he would not speak in vain, for the 
hour was propitious. Political Universalism pre- 
existing insured success for religious Universalism 
adequately proclaimed. 

spirituality. So likewise with the second element, spirituality. 
" Know thyself," Socrates had said, and the word 
had gone sounding down the ages, audible to an 
ever-increasing number of men, awakening re- 
sponsive echoes in the schools of philosophy ; Stoics, 
Epicureans, Sceptics, and Eclectics vying with each 
other in the emphasis of their response; till at 
length the voice was caught up by the sage of 
Galilee, and re-uttered in his own dialect, with a 
power sufficient to create a new world, founded on 
faith in the infinite importance of man as a 
moral personality a faith which, making all turn 
on the spirit, was therefore fit to be the faith of 
all, the religion of humanity. 
Not less indebted to the past, according to Di 
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Baur, was Jesus, even for his ideas of God, and wca of God 

__ and human. 

of human life. His Father-God, beautiful as the m-e - 
conception is, was simply the God of Israel 
humanized by means of the philosophy of Philo. 
His severe^ maxims of conduct, prescribing a life 
of self-denial, and his beatitudes on poverty, 
emanated from the shores of the Dead Sea, where 
the Essene brotherhood spent their days in retire- 
ment from the world. 

Such, according to the Tubingen theory, were 
the elements of the religious idea of Jesus, and 
such their supposed sources. But these by them- 
selves would not have sufficed to make Jesus the 
power he became. In order to succeed he must The 

c \ Messituic 

avail himself of the Messiah-idea, and offer himself idea - 
to his countrymen as the fulfiller of Messianic 
hopes. The Genius of the new religion happening 
to be a Jew, no other pathway to influence was 
open. The claim to be Messiah might not help 
him all at once to become a world-power ; but it 
was indispensable in order to His gaining a footing 
among his own people, and that was the necessary 
first step towards universal empire. The Messianic 
idea in itself was but a dream, and Jesus to a 
jertain extent was aware of the fact ; never- 
theless it could not be ignored, for the Jewish 
nation earnestly believed in it. Any man seeking 
to influence decisively the Jewish miud must 



recognize the Messianic hope as a fact, and accom- it 
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Two things 

apparently 

conflicting 

meet, from 

which 

controversy 

may arise. 



modate himself to it. If be aspired to be a 
supreme religious benefactor to the chosen race, 
he must even call himself the Messiah. In Judaea 
to say, " I bring to you the summum lonum" and 
to say, "I am the Messiah," were one and the 
same thing. In Baur's own words :' 

"Nothing of higher moment could happen on the soil of 
Jewish popular religious history which did not either connect 
itself with the Messiah idea, or was not introduced by it. 
Thus was indicated to Christianity the way which it had to 
take. 5 ' 1 

Observe now what we have got. Jesus on the 
one hand teaches a religion universalistic in spirit 
for all mankind, not for Jews alone ; on the 
other He claims to be the Jewish Messiah. Two 
things thus meet in Him which may not be irre- 
concilable, but which wear a superficial aspect of 
antagonism that may easily give rise to contra- 
riety of view and controversy. Some of those who 
espouse the new religion may emphasize the uni- 
versalism of Christ's teaching, ^ and others may 
attach chief importance to His Messiahship, and 
hence may come conflict. For the ultimate for- 
tunes of the new religion this may not be a 
calamity. On Hegelian principles, indeed, it may 
confidently be expected to be the reverse ; for 
according to these all progress and development 
proceed by conflict. From this point of view it is 
desirable that conflict as to the nature of Chris- 

1 Gescldclde der Christlichen Kirch*, i. 37. 



Conflict 
desirable in 
Hegelian 
principles. 
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tianity should arise ; the new movement will come 
to nothing unless it do arise. There need be no 
great fear on this score, -as human beings generally 
do manage to get up controversies about matters 
in which they are deeply interested, especially in 
the sphere of religion. There may, however, be 
some difficulty in getting a worthy representative 
of the universalism of Christianity. The narrower 
view will look after itself, for the multitude incline 
to narrow ideas ; but what if no effective advocate 
of a Gospel for the world should appear? 

Here is one possible difficulty in the way of AH early 
getting Christianity started on its career. Another 
very serious one coming in at an earlier stage 
arises out of the death of Jesus. Must not that 
event be fatal to the cause? Yes, replies Dr. 
Baur, unless it can be got over somehow. It 
would effectually meet the difficulty if the dead 
one should rise again. That, however, from the 
Tubingen point of view is impossible, and the next 
best thing is that the disciples should persuade - 
themselves that their Master has risen, which is 
happily not impossible. Faith in the resurrection HOW to 

* * *. A sunnouni 

will serve the same purpose as the resurrection ifc 
itself, give heart to the followers of Jesus to go 
forth as the apostles of the Christian religion. 

What the eleven will preach may be guessed 
beforehand. They are all commonplace men, in- 
capable of entering into the world-wide aims of 
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represent their Lord. But where then are the represehta- 
ftves of Christian universalism to come from ? By 
the nature of the case they must be few, for they 
must be superior men rising above the average 
level in genius, earnestness, and force, belonging to 
the ai'istocracy of humanity, the number of whom 
is always small. What if such rare men capable 
of being mouthpieces of universalism should not 
be forthcoming? Why then Christianity may 
come to nothing after all, for want of the 
antagonism which is the necessary condition of 
historical development. The risk is real ; yet may 
we not fall back on the consoling thought that at 
every great crisis the needed man always makes 
his appearance, if not sent by the living God, then 
produced by the unconscious forces at work in the 
universe ? However this may be, the fact is that 
one adequate representative of universalism did 
make his appearance in due season we might 
say two indeed, the first being Stephen, the second 
i Paul. Stephen, however, was only a blossom nipped 
by persecution, so that of Paul alone need we take 
account. 

That Saul of Tarsus, once a Pharisaic zealot and 
bitter opponent of Christianity, should be changed 
into a Christian, and such a Christian : : not merely 
a believer in Jesus as the Christ, but entering with 
all the enthusiasm of a passionate nature, and al, 
the logical consistency of a powerful intellect, into 
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the universal aspect of Christ's teaching, treating HIS 

. version. 

that which had once been everything to him, the 
law, as nothing, and insisting that in Christ is no 
distinction between Jew and Grentile, but only a 
new humanity, is. a sufficiently remarkable pheno- 
menon. It is one of the great difficulties which 
naturalistic criticism has to grapple with, for toi 
account for Paul's conversion on naturalistic prin- 
ciples is a hard task. Baur, conscious of this, did un- 

explained 

not attempt to explain the fact, but left the un- b y Baur - 
solved problem to other more adventurous spirits. 
Enough for him that Paul the persecutor was con- 
verted somehow. In tne converted Pharisee was 
at length provided what was needed to insure for 
Christianity a career. The opposing views are now 
furnished with advocates. In Paul, universalism 
has got a champion able single-handed to defend 
it against all comers. The Judaistic tenden'cv on Represent. 

_ * atives of 

the other hand, as already hinted, has numerous Judaism. 
if hot equally able advocates in the eleven com- 
panions of Jesus. The state of the case is thus Paul and 

th8 Eleven. 

Paul versus the whole body of the original apostles 
at least according to Dr. Baur. 1 
But what evidence is there of the alleged con- The 

evidence of 

trariety between the eleven on the one hand and **** conflict 
Paul on the other, in their respective views of the 
Gospel ? If such diversity existed there ought to 

1 Boor's views on Paul, his life, work, and writings, are wt 
forth in his work : PauLua der Apostd Jesu Christi. 
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be clear traces of it in the New Testament. And 

the Tubingen critic tells us that there are, and 

Alleged undertakes to point them out. He finds in various 

conflict f . - 

paterand places plain indications of conflict between Paul 
John * and at least two of the original apostles the men 
of most influence, the pillars of the Church, viz., 
Peter and John. Of the opposition, between Paul 
and John the proof is drawn from the Book of 
Revelation, which is regarded as the work of John 
the apostle, and as the only genuine Johannine 
writing in the New Testament. The Balaamites, 
Nicolaitanes, or followers of the woman Jezebel, 
who eat flesh offered to idols, are the members of 
the Pauline party in the churches of Asia Minor. 
allusions to ^ e * ex ^' xx *' 1^> ^ wn i a ^ ne number twelve is 



applied to the apostles as corresponding to the 
neve ataons. we | ye fo{b es O f I sra el 5 evidently excludes Paul from 

the apostolate. - When the Church of Ephesus 
is praised for testing some who called themselves 
apostles, and were not, Paul and his associates 
are ohviously aimed at. 
Paul and Of the opposition between Paul and Peter traces 

" I'cter. rr ^ - 

are found in the reference in the First Epistle to 
the Corinthians, to parties existing among them, 
one of which named itself after Paul, and another 
after Peter ; and in the account given by Paul in 
his Epistle to the Gralatians of his collision with 
Peter at Antioch. Both these Epistles are held to 
be unquestionably of Pauline authorship, and 
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therefore absolutely trustworthy. The main stress 
of the argument turns on the passage in Gralatians 
(ii. 11-21), and indeed we may say on the whole 
of the second chapter of that remarkable Epistle, 
from which it is inferred that Paul stood opposed 
not only to Peter but to the whole eleven. The 
" false brethren " (v. 4) are held to be the eleven. 
The phrases " those who seemed to be somewhat," 
" who seemed to be pillars," are taken to be sneer- 
ing allusions to the esteem in which the eleven were 
held by the Judaistic party. The giving of the 
right hand of fellowship at the close of the con- 
ference, was, we are told, but a hollow truce between 
two irreconcilable parties, an agreement that each 
party should continue to hold its own views, and 
that they should divide the world between them. 
The subsequent scene at Antioch shows Peter The scene 

at Antioch 



standing on the platform of a Jewish-Christian 

r secpi-mces. 

halfness, binding together faith and the ceremonial 
law, and deeming the keeping of the law necessary 
to salvation though not of itself sufficient for 
salvation; and we are given to understand that 
th<> effect of Paul's energetic remonstrance was a 
permanentalienationbetweenhim and Peter, fruitful 
of evil consequences. One of the most grievous Alleged 

* _ . anti-Pauline 

results was the rise of a Judaistic Anti-Pauline p rP a - 

ganoism. 

propagandism which assiduously carried on its 
operations in all the churches founded by the 
apostle of the Gentiles. 
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2 coriuth- Traces of the alleged antagonism between Paul 

ians and 

Romans. an( j h e original apostles are discovered in the only 
two other epistles which, besides the above named, 
are recognised as Pauline, 2 Corinthians and 
Romans. In the former the expression "super*- 
lative apostles," apostles ever-so-much, 1 is held to 

The alleged be a sarcastic reference to the eleven. The Epistle 

origin of the 

^ *ke Romans, though containing no express 
reference to parties in the Church, according to 
Baur, owed its origin to these. His theory is that 
Paul wrote the epistle to a Church he had not 
founded or visited, in which, therefore, he had no 
personal enemies, that he might in a didactic way 
give a full demonstration of his universalistic view 
of Christianity in opposition to Judaistie parti- 
cularism. The kernel of the Epistle is thus to be 
found in the ninth, tenth, and eleventh chapters, 
in which the writer endeavours to adjust his 
Gentile Grospel to the prerogatives of the Jewish 
nation as an elect people. 

Such is the evidence adduced in proof of irre- 
concilable, or at least serious antagonism between 
Paul and the Eleven, and the two great parties 
into which the Apostolic Church was divided, the 
universalist party having Paul at its head, and the 
Judaist party led by the former companions of 
Jesus. The subsequent course of events is sup- 

1 2 Cor. xi. 5, TWV inrepKiav a.irocn6\<ev ; "the chief est 
apostles" in Authorized Version. 
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posed to have been this: After the controversy The 

L J subsequent 

had raged fiercely for a time, the men of a later 
generation began to grow weary of strife, and to 
long for and aim at a reconciliation, in the belie* 
that the opposing views were not so utterly incom- 
patible as their fathers had imagined. And so it 
came to pass that the war of parties ceased, and 
the Catholic Church was formed by their union, 
and a composite creed framed, which blended 
together the watchwords of opposite camps. Thus 
the history of the Church for a hundred years, 
dating from the time of Paul, has three periods. 
First there is the period of controversy ; second, the 
period during which the process of conciliation 
went on ; third, the period when that process 
. reached its completion. 

According to the theory we are now expounding, 
all the books of the New Testament belong to one books in 

relation to 

or other of these periods. One group sprang out 
of the great controversy, and express the views and 
passions of the combatants ; a second group bear 
traces of being written under the influence of the 
spirit of conciliation ; a third speak the thoughts of 
an age when union had been achieved, and the 
memory of past strife was fading away. All the 
writings without exception are supposed to betray 
the influence of a theological tendency ; the only 
difference between them being the particular ten- 
dencies by which they are respectively animated. 
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First in time came the controversial group. 

writings m . 

raSaL embracing five books : the Apocalypse, written by 
the Apostle John, and the four Epistles of Paul 
alone recognized as genuine, those to the Galatian, 
Corinthian, and Roman Churches. These books 
alone of all the books in the New Testament 
are held to be of apostolic authorship; and of 
course they were the earliest written, from the 
simple fact of their belonging to the period of 
controversy. An inexperienced person might natu- 
rally suggest that there was an earlier period still, 
that of Christ Himself, and ask why there should 
not have been earlier writings, telling in simple 
unsophisticated language the story of His life? 
But we are given to understand that no such books 
are to be found in the New Testament, not even 
in the case of the Gospels. They also are writings 
with a tendency, and relate the history of Jesus 
with a distinct colouring. Their proper place, in 
short, is in one of the next two groups. 

second The second group, "wherein traces of the spirit 

zroup con* 

O f conciliation are discernible, is a much- larger 
one than- the first, embracing the first three, 
commonly called Synoptical, Gospels, Acts, the 
Epistles to the Ephesians, Colossians, , and Philip- 
pians, the Epistle to the Hebrews, and the Epistles 
of James and Peter. The interest in connection 
with this group revolves chiefly around the historical 
books, the Synoptical Gospels and the Acts of the 
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Apostles. With reference to these, the theory 
now under consideration undertakes to explain 
their respective rdles in the drama of reconciliation. 
The first and third Gospels, which hear the The first 

and third 

names of Matthew and Luke, had for their authors Gospels. 
men helonging to opposite parties, but each ani- 
mated by a conciliatory spirit. The former was 
written by a Judaist, who told the story of our 
Lord's life so as to make it acceptable to PauKnists, 
and the latter by a Paulinist, who constructed 
his narrative in the same friendly spirit as to- 
wards Judaists, while contriving to make it tell 
very decisively in favour of Gentile Christianity. 
Both Gospels are based on older forms in which 
the life of Jesus was presented from partisan 
points of view : " Matthew," on a Gospel current 
among the Ebionites called the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews; "Luke." on the solitary Gospel 



Gospel, 

acknowledged and used by Marcion, the Gnostic 
heretic, the contents of which we learn from a 
controversial work against Marcion by Tertullian. 
Tertullian's view as to this Gospel of Marcion's 
was that it was a mutilated edition of the canonical 
Luke, with everything omitted that savoured of 
Judaism, or was distasteful to a man who thought 
the Old Testament religion and Christianity so 
different that they could not proceed from the 
same God. The Tubingen theory inverts the state 
of the case, and maintains that Marcion's Gospel 
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was earlier than the canonical Luke; that in it 
the life of Christ was related with a strong 
Paulinist hias ; and that at a later date a Paulinist, 
animated hy a conciliatory aim, took it up, added 
to it, toned it down, and so made it palatable to 
Jewish tastes, while still retaining a strong flavour 
of universalism. 
Mark's As f or the author of the second Gospel a very 

GospeL g ... . 

ignoble part is assigned to him. He is supposed 
to have had both the first and the third Gospels 
before him, and to have compiled his narrative in 
a spirit of neutrality, leaving out everything in 
either of his predecessors that leant too decidedly 
to either side. A book got up in this way ought 
to be a very dull uninteresting affair. But it so 
happens that Mark's narrative is particularly lively 
and graphic. In explanation of this we are told 
that the graphic element has been introduced to 
hide the poverty of an otherwise colourless recital. 
Alleged It hardly needs to be stated that, according 

dates of the J . > 6 

synoptic to Dr. Baur, the Synoptical Gospels, as we now 
have them, are all of comparatively late date. All 
. books of a conciliatory tendency must have been 
post- apostolic. Luke's Gospel, if made up from 
that used by Marcion, cannot have been written 
much before A.D. 150, Marcion's date being about 
140. Matthew is supposed to have been written 
some twenty years earlier than Luke, and Mark 
rather later than the middle of the second century. 
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The mode in which, the theory deals with The The Acts of 

. the Apostles 

Acts of the Apostles is very naive. It is repre- 
sented as an apologetic work, having for its aim 
to hring Judaists and Paulinists into fraternal re- 
lations, and adopting for this end the expedient 
of making Peter, the head of the Judaistic party, 
act as much as possible after the manner of Paul, 
and Panl, in the second part, as much as possible 
after the manner of Peter. The idea that the 
work had an apologetic aim had been previously 
promulgated by Schneckenburger, 1 who, however, 
had no intention of calling in question its historical 
reliableness, his view being that the aim of the 
writer influenced him only in the selection of his 
material. But in the hands of Dr. Baur what 
Schneckenburger called selection became invention. 
That some historical facts are contained in the book 
possibly derived from manuscripts of Luke he did 
not deny; but in many sections he saw nothing 
else than pure inventions to serve a purpose. He tta 

^ , A * supposed 

supposes the work to have been written at a time 
when the opposed parties, having already made 
considerable approximations, and being desirous 
of complete union, needed only to be told that the 
notion of a radical antagonism between Peter and 
Paul was a mistake, that in views and public 
action they were very much alike, and that there 

1 In a work on the aim of the Acts (iiber den Zweck dor Apostd- 
geschickte. 1841). 
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had always been a good understanding between 
them. The book, he says, 

"is the conciliatory effort and overture of peace of a Paulinist, 
who would purchase the recognition of Gentile Christianity by 
Jewish Christians, by concessions to Judaism in the name of his 
own party." 1 

Examples. j WOU 1<1 De tedious to go into detail to illustrate 

the working out of this amiable programme. Suf- 

corneims. g ce ft ^. Q ga y fl^ ^ e s t, or y o f Cornelius is supposed 

to be invented in order to represent Peter as equally 

with Paul a believer in the universal destination of 

the Gospel, and in the consequent antiquation of 

The council the ceremonial law. The account of the Council 

of 

Jerusalem, of Jerusalem was concocted to make it appear that 

on the question regarding circumcision, the elder 

The story of apostles and Paul were in perfect accord. Even 

Simon * _ * 

Magus. the story of Simon Magus is held to be an inven- 
tion to meet a difficulty in the way of mediation. 
For the original of Simon Magus, we are assured, 
is the Apostle Paul. Under that name he figures 
in the Gkmentines, a writing proceeding from the 
Judaist party, and full of bitterness against Paul, 
who^ under the disguise of Simon Magus, appears 
as the enemy of the Gospel, following in the foot- 
steps of Peter, and striving to mar his work as an 
apostle. The author of Acts being acquainted with 
the Simon-myth, and aware how current it was, 
could not ignore it ; but' to neutralize its effect as 

1 Geschicte der Chnsflichen Kirche, p. 128. 
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a story fitted to perpetuate hostility against Paul, 
and stereotype existing alienations, he adopted the 
expedient of bringing the Apostle Peter and Simon 
Magus into contact hefore Paul appeared on the 
stage of history, to suggest the inference that 
the identification of Simon with Paul was another 
historical blunder ! 
The last group of New Testament writings, re- T&eiast 

* gronprepre- 

presenting the period of completed reconciliation, 
embraces the Pastoral Epistles those to Timothy 
and Titus, and the Fourth Gospel, and the Epistles 
ascribed to John. In common with the Epistles to 
Ephesians, Colossians, and Philippians the Pas- 
torals have for their task to deal with the difficulties 
in the way of the construction or consolidation of 
the Catholic Church arising from the heretical 
movements that were so rife in the second century, 
those especially associated with the name of the 
Gnostics. But they deal with the difficulty in 
another way. The Epistles to Ephesians, Colos- 
ans, and Philippians deal with Gnostic error 
doctrinally, appropriating whatever was in affinity 
with Christianity and rejecting the rest. The 
Pastoral Epistles, on the other hand, deal with pr?*> of 

r ' ' the Pastoral 

Gnostic error ecclesiastically, seeking to fortify the E P iatles - 
Church against heretical influence by the establish- 
ment of an ecclesiastical hierarchy. The Church 
could not be strong as long as she was without an 
organization binding her into a compact body, 
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The fourth 
Gospel. 



the means of unity was found in the Episcopate ; 
and the Pastorals are devoted to the task of erect- 
ing the Episcopal system. From this view of their 
origin it follows of course that these Epistles could 
not have been written by Paul, or indeed earlier 
than the middle of the second century, 

Last in time, though not in importance, comes 
the Fourth Gospel. This book, according to Dr. Baur, 
was- written by a Christian Gnostic, who in his idea 
of Christianity soared high above the antagonisms 
of the past, and welded them together into an indis- 
soluble unity. In place of apostles contending to- 
gether for sovereignty comes in this Q-ospel the Holy 
Spirit as the universal Christian principle common 
to both Peter and Paul, and the tendencies they 
represent. In the Johannine theology Judaism 
and Paulinism lose their distinctive features, and 
are merged in a higher unity. Faith, in the fourth 
Gospel, is a principle of fundamental importance 
not less than in the Pauline system ; but the object 
of faith is not Christ's death, but Christ's person, 
Christ being viowed as the Logos incarnate, yea 
God Himself. Then in the fourth Gospel faith, 
however important, is still subordinate to love. 
Love is the highest idea in the Johannine theology. 
Then as for the Law, of which so much is said 
by Paul, and whose claims he shows himself so 
anxious to satisfy in his theory of salvation, in the 
fourth Gospel it is spoken of as something anti 



f matures of 
this Gospel. 
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quated, as something with which the Christian has 
nothing to do, and which has no claims to be con- 
sidered. In love, faith and works find their higher 
unity, and lose their separate existence ; and the 
particularism of Judaism, with all the antagonisms 
connected with it, disappears in the general contrast 
of the two opposed principles of Light and Dark- 
ness, which forms the background of the writer's 
theory of the universe. Thus this Gospel- re- 
presents the final stage of the process of develop- 
ment in which the end returns to the beginning, 
giving instead of the immediate unity of opposites 
in Christ's teaching, a unity mediated by conflict, and 
all the richer on that account. The probable date The aUeged 

* probable 

of the Gospel is alleged to be between 160 and 170. jgjg 1 * 8 
Such in brief outline is the theory. In proceed- The theory 

. outlined. 

ing now to criticise this theory, it is unnecessary to 
say that we are fully sensible of its cleverness and 
boldness, and of the vast learning and infinite in- 
genuity with which it is supported. These are 
altogether very imposing and fascinating, and it 
takes a little time for the admiring reader of Dr. 
Baur's books to recover himself. But by and by 
it becomes apparent that the theory has many 
vulnerable points. 

In the first place, while professedly historical Twophito 

.... . sophical 

and critical in its method, the theory is based upon 
two philosophical assumptions, one being that the 
miraculous is impossible, the other that all his- 
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torical development must proceed according to the 
laws of Hegelian logic. The former needs only to 
be stated ; on the latter . a few sentences of ex- 
planation may be offered. 
Hegeiianism . In the f oregoing exposition we have kept 

in form and ^ _ r ' r 

spirit. Hegeiianism well in the background, partly that 
we might not trouble our readers with unfamiliar 
and repulsive phrases, and partly in justice to Dr. 
Baur ; for it would not be fair to suggest or imply 
that he brought a cut and dry d priori philosophy 
to his task, and then proceeded to discover or invent 
facts which should make history square with fore- 
gone speculative conclusions. Nevertheless it is 
the simple truth that the Tubingen theory is 
Hegelian, not only in form but in spirit. The 
account given of the origin of Christianity is as 
completely dominated by the Hegelian law of de- 
velopment by antagonism as if the author had set 

The problem himself this problem : " On the principles of 

to be solved . 7 . . 

according Hegeiianism the course taken by Christianity must 
principles, k ave ^ggQ ^ f u ows . i n Christ, the founder of 

the new religion must meet two principles opposed 
to each other. In a subsequent stage these opposed 
principles must pass into a state of open conflict, 
each becoming the distinctive watchword of a 
party. Then, finally, the two principles must pass 
from a state of antagonism into a state of recon- 
ciliation, and become again, as at the commence- 
ment, united, constituting together in developed 
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form the faith of the Catholic Church. Find facts 
to verify this hypothesis." 

The inevitable consequence of this philosophic The 

. Hegelian 

bias is apparent in Baur's writings. The account 



given of the origin of Christianity and its canonical Mstor y- 
literature is not history, hut a gross caricature. It 
is, to say the least, very improbable that the real 
course of history should follow so closely the re- 
quirements of a philosophical system. The attempt 
to make it appear as if it did, will almost certainly 
transform the- actors in the historical drama into 
puppets, mouthpieces of tendencies, passive instru- 
ments of " the Idea." Such, indeed, is the well- 
known vice of the Hegelian method of handling 
history. Competent and even friendly critics have 
remarked that on that method historical characters 
are not real men, but ghostly generalities. Logic 
is the all-controlling power. Logical categories of 
the widest kind: Being in itself, Being for self, 
Being in and for self, thelndifierence, the Difference, 
the Unity of the difference and the indifference, 
and so forth, take the place of the historical cate- 
gories, and are so operated with, that history has 
all the blood sucked out of it, and historical cha- 
racters become dead idea schemes. 1 

Thus Christ Himself, in Baur's hands, becomes 

' ' Chnsfcbe 

little more than a centre of unity for two opposed 

1 So Schwartz, in a work on the history of recent German 
theology. 
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tendencies the teacher of a universal ethical 
religion, and a claimant for the honours of 
Messiahship. Anything additional, putting more 
contents into the person and teaching of Jesus 
than suits the initial stage of development, must 
on MS be reckoned spurious. If we find Jesus in any of 

theory 

uperhnman the Gospels claiming to be a superhuman beinjr, 

elements in x r 

thegospeis such fe^g ma y ^h ft^ utmost confidence be set 
rejected. down as spurious. Such a thought could not 
possibly belong to the initial stage, but only to the 
final, when the human Messiah had developed into 
a Deity through the love and reverence of His 
followers. For the same reason all texts concerning 
the atoning significance of Christ's death must be 
relegated to a later time. 

In the same way, all the writers of the New 



are Testament boots become ghosts instead of living 

tendency 

critics. men. None of them are allowed to tell their story 
in good faith and natural simplicity. Every one 
of them must be the conscious constant mouth- 
piece of a theological tendency, either of the 
antagonisms, or of the conciliatory movement, or 
of the completed union. Paul must be a hot- 
headed universalist, John a bigoted Judaist, the 
writer of Acts the deliberate inventor of a historical 
romance intended to serve the purposes of con 
ciliation, and so on through the whole list. In 
short, whatever be the truth as to the allegation 
that the New Testament books are all tendency 
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writings, there can be no doubt that tbe Tubingen 
theorists are tendency critics, have tendency on the 
brain, so to speak; insomuch that one who has 
become familiar with their method can tell before- 
hand what they will say about any particular book. 
Thus far of general characteristics. Let us now ^ e 

stage. 

look at some points in detail, and first at the 
account given of the initial stage. Baur's repre- 
sentation of the teaching of Jesus is not altogether 
false. It is especially true in so far as it makes 
spirituality and universality essential characteristics 
of the Christian religion as exhibited by its Founder. 
These were indeed the grand features of the king- 
dom He proclaimed. But the theory errs in tracing 
these to Gentile sources. The political universalism 
of Borne, and the ethical subjectivity of Greece, did 
not give Jesus His doctrine, but merely prepared the 
world for receiving it. He was not a slavish debtor 
even to the Old Testament, either for these parts 
of His teaching, or for His doctrine of God. Hig 
great thoughts of the Divine Fatherhood, and of 
the dignity of man as God's son, and of the King- 
dom of love have their roots in Old Testament 
prophecy. Nevertheless their marvellous originality 
is undeniable. As for the assertion that Jesus 
owed His ideal of human life to the Bssenes, it is 
utterly baseless. In the first place, there is not 
the'slightest trace of a historical connection between 
Him and the Essenes ; in the second place, it is 
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That Jesus 
claimed to 
bathe 
Messiah an 
important 
admission. 



not the fact that TTia view of life is ascetic. The 
morality of the Gospel is heroic, abstinence heing en- 
joined not as a virtue in itself, but as a sacrifice on 
the altar of devotion to the kingdom^ The ideal of 
Christian character is not the monk, but the soldier. 
The two coincide in particular acts, but how diverse 
the spirit in which the same acts are performed ! 

On the other hand, the assertion that Jesus 
claimed and accepted the title of Messiah is un- 
questionably true. It is an important admission 
on Dr. Baur's part, for it is fatal both to his theory 
and to that of Strauss. To the former, because a 
Messiah was required by public expectation to play 
the part of a miracle-worker in order to gain cre- 
dence, a part not easy to play successfully, if miracles _ 
are impossible. To the latter, because, according to 
the mythical hypothesis, miraculous narratives are 
the product of faith in the Messiahship of Jesus, 
whereas if Jesus really claimed to be the Messiah, 
faith in His Messianic claims must have been the 
effect of miracles, real or reputed. 

Passing now to the stage of controversy, when, 
according to the theory, two parties arose, one fight- 
ing for a Christianity which was merely a reformed 
Judaism, having for its creed that the man Jesus 
was the Christ ; the other contending for a world- 
wide Christianity independent of Judaism the 
point of importance here is, how far is the alleged 
contrariety between the original apostles and Paul 



The 

alleged rise 
of two 
parties. 
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a matter of fact. Now the alleged radical an- improbable 

a that the 

tagonism is antecedently very improbable, even if 
only for the simple reason that the Eleven had 
been for years the companions of Jesus, the Teacher, 
Dr. Baur himself being witness, of a universal 
religion. Is it credible that the men who " had 
been with Jesus " so long, remained utterly insensi- 
ble to the Master's spirit of catholic human sym- 
pathy, and to the universalistic genius of the new- 
religious movement ? That were to say. that they 
were totally unworthy to be Christ's disciples, and 
that the careful training to which they had been 
subjected was a complete failure. Sensible of this, 
Ritschl, once himself an adherent of Dr. Baur's, 
speaks of it as historically impossible 

"that the view of the autonomy and universality of Chris- 
tianity, which filled the inner life of Jesus, remained hid from 
His personal disciples." 1 

But what of the proof adduced to show that, 

r ' examined 

whatever might be d priori to be looked for, such 
contrariety did exist as matter of fact? Speak- 
ing generally, the interpretation put upon the texts 
cited must be pronounced strained. Such is the 
opinion even of theologians altogether free from 
orthodox bias, naturalistic in their philosophy, and 
followers of Baur to a certain extent. Keim, e.g., 
entirely dissents from Baur's reading of the second 
chapter of Galatians, holding that the original 
1 Die Entstehung der Altkatholischen Kirche, p. 47. 
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apostles did not insist on the circumcision of 
Gentile converts, and that it was owing to their 
generous and magnanimous bearing that the church 
was brought to accept the Jerusalem compact. 1 
The scene at Antioch, read without bias, does not 
at all bear out the notion of an opposition in 
Pani'a principle between Paul and Peter. What Paul 

charge 

charges his brother disciple with is not holding 



Judaistic opinions, but hypocrisy, inconsistency in 
conduct, through moral weakness, with his avowed 
.principles, which as described by Paul are identical 
with his own. To call Peter a Judaist, on the 
ground of that passage, would be as unreasonable 
as to call him a traitor because through fear of 
man he denied a. Master whom all the time he 
dearly loved. In both crises of his history Peter 
revealed the same moral weakness ; in the earlier 
instance, denying his Lord through fear of the 
ridicule of servant-maids ; in the latter, turning 
his back on G-entile Christians, with whom he had 
previously had no scruples in freely associating 
through fear of Judaistic bigots from Jerusalem. 

If the attempted proof breaks down in the texts 
cited from the Epistle to the Galatians it is hardlv 
worth while examining the weaker links in the 
Real differ- ^'^ ^ evidence taken from other places. 

I n denying the alleged Judaistic bias of Peter, 



the deren. James, John, and the rest of the Eleven, we do 

1 Vide Au dem Urchristenthum ; ir. Der Apottd Koneent. 
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not mean to say that they were enthusiastic advo- 
cates of Christian universalism, like Paul, the 
Apostle of the Q-entiles. That they certainly were 
not. They passed through no intense religious 
experience like his, fitted to make them such, 
Their position was that of men hrought gradually 
to acquiesce calmly though decidedly in the ad- 
mission of Gentile believers to the full fellowship 
of the Church, on the sole ground of faith in Christ, 
apart from circumcision. They accepted the situa- 
tion as the will of Gtod clearly manifested by events, 
and as in accordance with the whole spirit of their 
Master's teaching. They did not, like Paul, throw 
themselves into the new situation with passionate 
earnestness. Therefore it was that they did not 
then at least desire to he apostles to the Gentiles. 
They felt that they were not fitted to hecome 
signally successful agents in that sphere. They 
humbly acknowledged that they were not called to * 

that work. Their judgment was wise as well as 
honourable to themselves. For something more 
than acceptance of the situation is wanted in the 
apostles of a religious revolution. When the 
Christian faith took root in the G-entile city of 
Antioch, the good genial Barnabas knew that there 
was just one man who was supremely qualified to 
guide the movement. He went down to Tarsus to 
seek Saul. 1 

AotszL 25. 



qualified fo- 
office. 
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Tubingen 
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ment 
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Pauline 

Ept.eB. 



Anoth.er admission must be made. While serious 
conflict of opinion between Paul and the Eleven is 
denied, it is not denied" that there were grave 
differences of opinion within the Church. But 
the apostles being at one, such contrariety of view 
can be regarded only as a fact of subordinate im- 
portance, wholly unfit to support a huge super- 
structure of criticism like that presented in the 
literature of the Tubingen theory. That criticism 
we must now briefly notice. 

As already remarked, the general character of 
the Tubingen criticism of the New Testament 
books is, that it carries the hypothesis of tendency 
to extravagant lengths. Every writer must be the 
mouthpiece of some phase in the great dialectic 
movement, which is to have for its issue the creation 
of the Christian creed and of the Catholic Church. 
The penalty of all exaggeration is reaction, and 
accordingly the conclusions of the Tubingen criti- 
cism have been largely modified by later investi- 
gations as conducted by men untrammelled by 
orthodox traditions, such as Keim, Kenan, Hilgen- 
feld, Pfleiderer. Recent critics, e.g., are generally 
agreed that besides the four epistles recognized as 
genuine by Dr. Baur, a large proportion of the 
other epistles ascribed to Paul must be acknow- 
ledged to be genuine. Serious doubt, even in scep- 
tical quarters, now hovers only over the Epistle to 
the Ephesians, and the pastoral Epistles. 
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In like manner the "historicity, the bona fides, 

Synoptic 

and the artlessness of the G-ospels, at least the Gospels. 

r ' Matthew 

Synoptics, receive from most recent inquirers an and Mark - 
ampler homage. Dr. Baur himself recognized the 
comparative reliableness of Matthew as a source of 
information concerning the life and ministry of 
Jesus, so that little need be said on that topic. His 
views respecting Mark and. Luke are now generally 
discredited. Mark, instead of being the latest, is 
now by most critics deemed the earliest of the 
Synoptical Gospels, and valued as a fresh vivid 
presentation of the leading scenes in the personal 
ministry, taken from the mouth of an eye-witness. 
The Tubingen view of Luke, according to which Luke. 
it is a revision of an earlier form of the Gospel 
known as Marcion's, is finally exploded. Even the 
author of Supernatural Religion confesses himself 
convinced by the reasoning of Dr. Sanday, in his 
thorough discussion of the question in his valuable 
work on The Gospels in the Second Century. When 
he yields the point, the most sceptical may be 
satisfied.that there is no room for even plausible 
contention against the position that in the canonical 
Luke we have the original form of the third 
Gospel. 

This Gospel, according to Dr. Baur, is to a very 
great extent influenced in its representation "of the 
evangelic history by a Paulinist or Gentile bias. 
Proofs of this he finds in certain divergencies 
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from Matthew, assumed to be the more trust- 
worthy account. They are the following : Matthew 
knows only of one scene of Christ's ministry, 
Galilee ; Luke tells of two ministries, one in 
Galilee, another in Samaria. Samaria represents 
the Gentile world, and the Samaritan mission is 
an invention. Besides the mission of the twelve, 

pro^f."" Luke relates the mission of the seventy, and, as 
if to make it appear the more important, he borrows 
from the earlier a large part of the instructions 
given to the Galilean evangelists, and attaches 
them to the later. The seventy represent the 
Gentile nations, supposed to be equal in number, 
and their mission is a pure invention to give the 
Gentile mission of later days a footing in the life 
of Jesus. The Sermon on the Mount, as reported 
in Matthew, is broken up by Luke and dispersed 
over his pages, as if to make the ordination of the 
twelve seem an event of little significance. 

These are plausibilities, but little more. As to 
the first it is not the intention of the third 
evangelist to relate a formal and elaborate ministry 
on Samaritan ground. The utmost that can be 
said is that he introduces some stray Samaritan 

Facts incidents in themselves perfectly credible. A 

explained * J 

Paulinistic bias may have led him to introduce 
into his narrative these incidents found in his 
sources. If so, we should be thankful for his 
Paulmism, that is, his keen interest in Gentile 
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Christianity, to which we owe precious fragments 
that we should have been sorry to lose. The 
mission of the seventy has its difficulties, chiefly 
this, that it is not easy to make room and scope 
for it at the stage of the history at which it 
coines in. The best way of dealing with it is 
to treat it as not more, but less, important than 
the mission of the twelve; and to regard the 
distribution of the words of Jesus between the 
two missions as due to the way in which they 
were given in Luke's sources. Finally, the dis- 
persion of the materials of the Sermon on the 
Mount raises the question: did Luke disperse or 
did Matthew collect? The one hypothesis is as 
legitimate as the other. 

The opinion of dispassionate critics, who have The true 
no theory to make out, is that the third evangelist of this 
was a candid chronicler, who, in all good faith, 
made the best use of the materials at his command , 
in the various documents to which he alludes at 
the beginning of his Gospel. He was certainly 
not a dry historian, who felt no religious interest 
in what he wrote. He rejoiced to believe that the 
Gospe) of Jesus was emphatically a gospel of grace, 
and therefore a gospel for social outcasts and for 
Gentiles; and he was careful in the selection of 
his materials to make this conspicuous. Thereby 
his Gospel has only gained in spiritual value, with- 
out losing in historical reliableness. 
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The Acts of A similar view is to be taken of the Acts of the 

the 

Apostles. Apostles, on good grounds regarded as of identical 
authorship with the third Grospel. The Tubingen 
view of this book stands or falls with the alleged 
antagonism between Peter and Paul. If there 
was no antagonism, then there was no need for 
invention to make Peter appear in his public 
conduct like Paul. The behaviour ascribed to 
Peter in the first part of the book, as, for example, 
in the story of Cornelius, then becomes quite natural 
and credible. The invention hypothesis is not in 
keeping with the reliable character of the book at 
those points in the narrative where we have it in 
our power to test its accuracy. Dr. Baur and his 
supporters, indeed, think otherwise, and endeavour 
to show that the statements of Acts, wherever they 
can be controlled, are altogether untrustworthy. 
Their chief instance is the narrative of the council 

Acts XT. and at Jerusalem in Acts xv., which is declared to be 

Galatians li. 

utterly irreconcilable with Paul's statements in 
Gralatians ii. Now we do not affirm that the 
harmonising of the two accounts presents no 
difficulties, but we do assert that there are no 
such differences as justify the position that the 
author of Acts has falsified history to present an 
aspect of agreement between the Eleven and Paul, 
* which was not real. The historian speaks of a 
public meeting; the apostle of a private con- 
ference. It is intrinsically probable that there 
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were both in connection with a matter of grave 
importance ; that neither writer should mention 
both is not surprising; that the historian should The 

* . " accounts 

refer to the public meeting, and the apostle to the Harmonized. 
private conference, with whose proceedings only 
those present were. conversant, and on whose pro- 
ceedings his purpose in writing led him to lay 
special stress, was most natural. The historian 
knows of no difference of opinion between the 
Eleven and Paul; on the contrary, he represents 
Peter and James as taking the lead in bringing the 
meeting to adopt a resolution favourable to Grentile 
liberties. Paul says, that, after he had explained 
his view of the Gospel to the Eleven, or the 
leading men among them, they " added nothing " 
to him, that is, gave no additional instructions, 
did not treat his G-ospel as defective and requiring 
supplement. They might have had their anxieties 
before conference, making explanations necessary ; 
but the explanations given, Paul informs us, were 
deemed quite satisfactory. In view of these facts 
the verdict of Reuss seems thoroughly justified : 5 

"The author of the Acts merits not the reproach of having ->' 
altered the facts to make them speak in favour of his view, but 
gliding more lightly over the opposition Paul encountered at 
Jerusalem, his aim was to insist more upon the result obtained ; 
while Paul, pre-occupied with the need of raising the question 
to the height of principles, is led to insist more on the efforts 
required to vindicate principles." 1 . 

ThccHogie Chretienne, vol. ii., p. 335. 
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Apologetic The apologetic theory of the hook, as distinct 

theory of . 

*te Book, from the invention hypothesis, is, whether true or 
false, at all events, quite legitimate. To assimilate, 
by sekction of materials/ the public conduct of 
Peter and Paul might conceivably be one aim of 
the writer. For though there was no radical con- 
trariety between the views of Christianity held by 
the leaders of the Church, there certainly were two 
parties in the Church, and we can imagine the 
author of the Acts animated by a praiseworthy 
desire to make his narrative serve/an irenical 
purpose. At the same time, we do not think 
that this motive exercised a very decisive influence 
on the composition of the book. That its author # 
was guided by a particular interest, we have nof 

True new. doubt. J n the Acts of the Apostles, as in the 
third Gospel, it is easy to recognise the influence 
of a desire to show that the Gospel was for man- 
kind, not for Jews only. The writer is, with all 
his heart, a believer in Pauline imiversalism ; but 
his interest therein is religious, not controversial. 
A Gentile himself, he is thankful to know that to 
the Gentiles God has granted eternal life, and he 
writes to a friend who shares the same sympathies. 
Even had there been no difference of opinion 
between Jewish and Gentile Christians as to the 
continued obligation of the law, he might have 
shown a not less lively interest in the great truth 
that through Christ had come into the world a 
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benefit for the whole human race; a religion 
forming the basis of a new humanity, and destined* 
in its onward course, to unite men into a holy 
brotherhood, having one Father in heaven, and 
one hope of eternal salvation. Surely it does not 
need the carnality of religions contention to invest 
such a truth with the power of awakening en- 
thusiasm ! Can we not conceive a Gentile Chris- 
tian familiar with the history of the Apostolic 
Church, from its first beginnings in Jerusalem to 
its diffusion throughout Asia and Europe, tracing 
its steady advance, always keeping in view its 
ultimate destination as a religion for the whole 
earth, without having any other end in view than 
just to tell the thrilling story? 

In connection with the Fourth Gospel we shall 
only notice very briefly what may be called the 
shief argument of Dr. Baur against Johannine e71 ence ' 
authorship, based on internal evidence. It is 
drawn from the Christology of this Gospel. 

The view of the person of Christ therein pre- 
sented is held to be much too developed to be 
found in any writing emanating from an apostle. 
Baur recognises three distinct types of doctrine in 
the New Testament as to the import of Christianity 



in general, and the person of Christ in particular. 
The first type -is that according to which Chris- 
tianity is simply Judaism spiritualised, and Jesus 
the Messiah, Son of God in the Messianic sense, 
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The Paul- 
ine type. 



The pseudo. 
Joh&nnine. 



Two 

questions 
respecting 
these 



and by His death, founder of a new covenant foi 
the remission of sins. This type is represented by 
the Synoptic Gospels, and especially by Matthew. 
The second is that in which Christianity stands in 
opposition to the Law, and Christ is not only the 
Messiah, but the Lord of the community, object at 
once of Christian faith and worship, yet . nothing 
more than a man, a man deified, the second Adam, 
the spiritual, heavenly man. This is the Pauline 
type of Christology. The third is that in which 
the opposition between Law and Gospel is lost in a 
higher unity, and Christ ceases to be v a mere man, 
or even properly a man at all, but as the Logos 
is identified with the absolute essence of God. 
This is the type of Christology in the Fourth 
Gospel, and as the highest and most advanced 
must, it is held, have come last in the process of 
evolution. First an Ebionitic Christ, then a 
Pauline, then the pseudo- Johannine such is the 
order ; and it is maintained that John the Apostle, 
like all the eleven, must be conceived as belonging 
to the earliest Ebionitic stage. 

"We do not admit the accuracy of the above 
representation, especially as regards the Pauline 
Christology. But without going into that, two 
questions may be asked regarding these three 
types: 1. In what relation do they stand to 
Christ's own utterances concerning - Himself ; 
2. Assuming a gradual growth in the conception 
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of Christ's person within the JN"ew Testament does 
the highest stage necessarily carry us heyond the 
apostolic age ? 

As to~the first, the assumption of the Tubingen GjriBf 

r utterances. 

theorists is that all Christ's own utterances were ????! k n i^ 

JtLlS p6rSiJ. 

of the least developed type. On this assumption 
we remark that it hegs the question at issue, which 
is just this : is Christianity supernatural ? is Christ 
a divine Being ? If He he divine, as the Church 
Universal believes, then, it is quite credible that He 
uttered such sayings concerning Himself as we find 
in the fourth Gospel. But, it may be asked, why 
then are they found only there ? The answer may 
be that the writer of the fourth Gospel had attained 
to a fuller understanding of Christ's doctrine. "We 
are not entitled to assume that because Jesus taught 
as high a doctrine concerning Himself as we find in 
the fourth Gospel, therefore it must have been fully 
apprehended at the first, or equally apprehended by 
all who heard Him. It is quite conceivable, that, 
of those who heard Jesus speak of Himself, now 
S Son of Man, now as Son of God, some should 
regard Him mainly on the human side, some 
mainly on the divine. 
As to the second question can we conceive m M '. 

* The Christ- 

Christology assuming the developed form of the 
fourth Gospel within the apostolic generation ? 
we make the following observations. Let us assume 
that all the disciples were alike in their spiritual 

B 
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capacity, and that the difference perceptible in 
their writings was due to the educating effect of 
events and of time. Even on that hypothesis it 
is credible that the fourth Gospel proceeded from 
t the Apostle John. According to the tradition of 
the early Church, he lived till near the close of 
the first century, and his Gospel was written later 
than all the others, and much later than Paul's 
Epistles. What wonder if we find in a Gospel 
written at so advanced a period a grasp of the 
The ad- " mystery of godliness." more comprehensive not 

vantage of . 

st. John. only than that of the Synoptic Gospels, but even 

than that of Paul ? Coming last the writer would 

have the benefit of the thoughts of those who 

went before. As we have seen that the alleged 

antagonism between Paul and the Eleven is not 

well founded, we can imagine John perusing 

with sympathetic spirit the writings of Paul, and 

receiving powerful stimulus from them. Then, 

The in- apart from the direct influence of Paul's writings, 

rani's the indirect effect of Paul's thoughts, current in 

writings ^ 

thoughts on *ke Church, must be taken into account as stimu- 
lating the evangelist's mind, and leading him to re- 
flect on words of Christ, out of which could be 
educed a doctrine of Christ's person, higher even 
than that of Paul. Such an action of the faith of 
the Church on an individual mind, in quickening 
recollection and increasing appreciation of the 
teaching of our Lord concerning Himself, would be 
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only analogous to the known influence of events in 
bringing the Eleven to a cordial acquiescence in 
the proposal to admit the Gtentiles to fellowship 
on equal terms. It is, therefore, by no means 
improbable that the ever-deepening reverence of ^ ow j^ e 

r * o Apostle maj 

believers for their Saviour and Lord on the one 
hand, and the contradictions of unbelief or false 



belief on the other, led the Apostle John to unfold son of loi 
the full meaning of a title Son of Gtod, which, at 
an earlier period, had been allowed to remain in 
germinal form; to unfold it not by speculative 
reflection chiefly, but by recording sayings of Jesus 
uttered in circumstances similar to those of the 
writer, viz., in presence of the contradictions of 
unbelief. 

In these observations we have assumed the Apostoiio 
possibility of a growing advancement in the the 

* J . . knowledge 

knowledge of Christ, even in the Case of inspired of 
apostles. There ought to be nothing objectionable 
in such a supposition to the most devout mind. 
Paul makes the confession, " now I know in part." 
All the apostles knew in part, and one might know 
more than another. The greater limitedness of 
one apostle's knowledge as compared with another, 
or of the same apostle's knowledge at one time 
as compared with another time, does not imply 
that error must be mixed up with the views of 
the less informed apostle. It only signifies that the 
pure light of Truth is broken up into the coloured 
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rays of the prism, under the wise guidance of the 
Divine Spirit. "We can conceive of an apostle who 
had not entered so fully into the mystery of our 
Lord's divinity as John, giving a very full lifelike 
picture of His humanity, without prejudice to His 
claim to he more than man. This is, in truth, 
the actual state of the case, as we see when we 
compare, say, the first Gospel with the fourth, 
Hints of the higher aspect of Christ's person are 
not wanting in the former ; there is one text in 
particular of a markedly Johannine character. 
We refer to Matthew xi. 27 : AH things are de- 
livered unto Me of My Father; and no man knoweth 
the Son y but the Father, neither knoweth any man 
the Father, save the Son, and he to whomsoever the 
The foiiy g on will reveal Him. Still, it is to the Fourth 

developed ' 

wwJLOTd'B Gospel we must turn for the fully developed 
dMmtyin doctr i ne o f our Lord's divinity. The Christ of 
Matthew is pre-eminently the Son of Man; the 
Christ of John is pre-eminently the Son of God. 
Dates oi the A word may here he said on the dates of the 
Gospels. The whole tendency of recent investiga- 
tion has heen to press these much further back 
than the position assigned to them hy Dr. Baur. 
According to him the approximate. dates are, of 
, Matthew 130, of Luke 150, of Mark 150-160, of 
John 160-170. Competent judges of all schools 
now incline to place the Fourth Gospel at least 
as far hack as the beginning of the second century, 
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and to assign to the Syntoptical Gospels a con- 
siderably earlier origin. 1 It has been shown, from 
the very corrupt condition of the texts about the 
middle of the second century, that the Gospels 
must have been in circulation long before the time 
at which they are supposed by Dr. Baur to have 
come into existence. In connection with this line 
of argument, important service has been rendered 
by Dr. Sanday, in his excellent wort on The ^ d 
Gospels in the Second Century, written in reply to 
Supernatural Religion. The effect of his book is 
to demonstrate, by means of textual criticism, that 
the Tiibingen account of the origin of the Gospel 
cannot be true, and that the Tubingen construction 
of early Church history is a castle in the air. 
Other writers have done good service in the same 
line, among whom may be specially mentioned 
Zahn. In a work recently published on the 
Diatessaron of Tatian. this scholar, by a similar 

* XT. 1 

process of reasoning, arrives at the same conclusion 
as Dr. Sanday. Tatian's Diatessaron was a con- 
tinuous narrative of our Lord's life constructed 
by selection from all the Gospels, John being 
specially drawn upon. 2 This fact has been ascer- 

1 It is impossible to give the exact dates of the Gospels. The 
main point is that they belong to the apostolic age. The 
Synoptic Gospels were, according to all probability, not later 
than between 60 and 70 A.D. The probable date of the Fourth 
Gospel is between 80 and 90 A..D. 

3 Zahn, Forsckungen zur Gescldchte des neutestamentlieken 
Kanotu. Theili., p. 247. 
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tained by the help of a commentary, written on 
Tatian's book by the ancient Father Ephraem the 
Syrian, which has been recently discovered and 
.made the subject of learned study. Careful ex- 
amination of Ephraem's work discloses the fact 
that the texts of the G-ospel used by Tatian must 
have been in a very corrupt state, and the bearing 
of the fact on the question as to the dates of the 
Q-ospels is thus indicated by Zahn : 



Zahn'B 
Gospels. 



Summing 
up. 



"Therefrom follows, in the first place, that between the 
autographs of the Evangelists, on the one hand, and those manu- 
scripts which, at latest between 160 and 170, the author of the 
Syriac version in the East, and the author of the old Latin version 
in the West, and their Greek contemporaries, had in their hands 1 , 
on the other, lay a history of the spread, emendation, and 
corruption of the Gospel texts covering a decade ; so that in 
view of the history of the text opinions as to the origin of John's 
Gospel, such as Baur has expressed, must appear simply as 
madness. It follows further, that the element which remains 
the same in all copies of the originals and of the versions, 
amid all the variations that crept into the text between 150 
and 160, must have been everywhere read at the beginning of 
the second century." 

To sum up, the points of our criticism are these : 

1. The theory is the application of a philosophical 
system to Christianity with a foregone conclusion. 

2. The exegetical basis of the theory does not 
stand examination. 

3. The criticism of New Testament books asso- 
ciated with the theory, has in most cases failed to 
commend itself to the approval of impartial in- 
vestigators. 
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4. The doctrine of " tendency " has been carried 
tc extravagant lengths. 

5. Many of the phenomena in the New Testa- 
ment on which this doctrine rests are imaginary ; 
and those which are not are for the most part 
susceptible of a simple explanation. Thus Luke's 
undoubted interest in Paulinism, or in a Grentile 
Christianity, is religious, not controversial. 

Let us not conclude this critical estimate without conclusion, 
acknowledging that good has come out of the pro- 
mulgation of this famous theory. It has done service 
even by the thorough-going nature of its arguments 
and conclusions, which makes it an extreme ex- 
ample of the " rigour and vigour " characteristic 
of Q-erman theories in general. It is always some- 
thing to be thankful for, when in any department 
of human knowledge, a hypothesis is adequately 
stated, defended, and worked out. If it turn out 
an error, it is an error to which full justice has 
been done, and which may be finally put aside. 
Then we have to thank Dr. Baur for provoking by 
his theory an immense amount of inquiry among 
the learned in connection with questions of vital 
moment, bearing on the origin of Christianity ; 
inquiry which in many ways has been fruitful of 
valuable results. As Hume's scepticism awoke 
Kant out of dogmatic slumber, and thus indirectly 
gave birth to the Criticism of Pure Reason, a con- 
tribution of . permanent value to the theory of 
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The effect 

of Baur's 



The Pauline 
Luke's 

Gospel has 



The Gospel 



The burden 
whole NOW 

Testament. 



knowledge : so Baur's theory has roused the Chris- 

' J 

^ an Church to consider with increased carefulness 
the historical foundations of its faith, with the 
result, not of clearing away all difficulties, but 
certainly of adding to the strength of Christian 
conviction, and greatly narrowing the sphere of 
controversy. Once more, Dr. Baur, in advocating 
his peculiar views, incidentally directs attention to 
many Biblical phenomena of interest which had 
previously been overlooked, and which cast a fresh 
light on the books wherein they occur. The re- 
mark applies especially to the Q-ospel of Luke. 
Since the Tubingen theory -was propounded, 
students of Scripture have seen, as they never saw 

r > J 

b e fr> re > the Pauline stamp on every page of that 
Gospel. For the accentuation of that one fact, 
both pulpit and pew owe a debt to the Q-erman 
theologian whose speculations have occupied our 
attention. For nothing is more fitted to make this 
Gospel a copious spring of grace, life, and salvation 
to the people, than that our preachers should 
perceive how thoroughly it is pervaded by Paul's 
spirit, and how truly it is, as Renan has said, " the 
Gospel of the sinful." 

This Tract may fitly end with the statement of 
another truth which we have not learned from Dr. 
Baur. It is that the burden of the Third Gospel 
is the burden of the whole New Testament. These 
sacred writings are not a heap of confusion and 
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contradiction ; on the contrary, amidst much that 
is distinctive, there is throughout essential harmony. The 
They owe their origin severally to the needs and the sacred 

-writings. 

conflicts of the primitive Church, or particular 
sections of it, hut the whole of the collection has 
.one theme. God's gift of grace in Christ Jesus. ."Their one 

* . . theme. 

All the writers are deeply impressed with the con- 
viction that with Christ a great good came into the 
world, and that his advent was an epoch-making 
event in the history of mankind. All regard that 
event as one in which all men have an interest, 
" good tidings of great joy," not for Jews only, hut 
also for Gentiles. And the hoon Christ brings, as 
conceived by all alike, is radically the same ; recon- 
ciliation, peace on earth, between God and man, 
and between man and man. God as a gracious God as 

. Father, 

Father, receiving sinful unworthy men as His 



children, and men once alienated regarding each 
other as brethren. The benefit is indeed appre- 
hended and exhibited under different aspects, not 
conflicting, but rather complementary, and tending, 
when combined, to show the riches of divine grace. 
In the Synoptical Gospels, it appears under the The 
title of the kingdom of God or the kingdom of of God - 
heaven, in accordance with our Lord's frequent 
though not exclusive mode of representation. 
In Paul's Epistles, and especially in the four great Tte right- 

* ' r J eousness ol 

Epistles to the Roman, Corinthian, and Galatian 
Churches, tHe gift of grace is named the righteous- 
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Christianity 
in contrast 
to the 
Leyitical 
religion. 



ness of God, and aptly sets the gospel in contrast to 
legalism; the gospel offering the righteousness of 
.G-od as a gift to faith, while legalism has for its 
aim a righteousness self-acquired. In the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, the nature of Christianity is further 
illustrated by being viewed in relation to the 
Levitical religion. In this aspect, it is the religion 
of unrestricted access to God, in contrast to the 
Levitical system which kept men at a distance; 
the religion of " the better hope through which we 
draw nigh to God." Lastly, in John's Gospel, the 
gift of God is chiefly set forth as eternal life, con- 
ferred on all who receive Jesus as the Son of God. 
" He that hath the Son hath life," is the character- 
istic message of the fourth Evangelist. All the 
other writings of the New Testament are in full 
sympathy with the views set forth in those just 
named. Peter, James, and the John of the Apoca- 
lypse speak the same language as Paul and the 
four Evangelists. John, in his Gospel, writes : 
"the law was given by Moses, grace and truth 
came by Jesus Christ." This saying might be 
prefixed as a motto to the whole New Testament. 



The gift of 
God as 
eternal life. 



The motto 
to this 
whole Hew 
Testament. 
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Jtt#um6m of the 



*!HE evidence furnished by the opening passage of the 
Acts of the Apostles to the authorship of the third Gospel, 
the internal evidence of the Acts to the personality of the 
author and the various circumstances which identify him as 
St Luke are pointed out The medical language which 
permeates both the Gospel and the Acts of the Apostles 
is shown to confirm this conclusion. The admissions of 
M. Renan with reference to St. Luke's authorship of the 
books are adduced, and the value of them as embodying 
the conclusions of a hostile witness is indicated. St Luke 
is shown to have had ample opportunities of instituting 
inquiries into the truth of the facts which he records, and 
a comparison between him and Tacitus as historians in this 
respect is instituted. The establishment of the authenticity 
of St Luke's writings is shown to obviate practically the 
objections to the other three Gospels. Those Gospels are 
proved however to rest on sufficient evidence. The value 
of M. Kenan's conclusions as invalidating the force of the 
objections of sceptical criticism is pointed out, and the 
admissions of distinguished negative critics are quoted with 
reference to then* fundamental objection to the authenticity 
of the Gospels, namely, the fact that the writers record 
supernatural events. 
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ms is a question which during the The 

eagerness 

present century has heen discussed with %*& which 

r J the quesfaoi 

the most intense eagerness. Perhaps 
there is no other on which such an 
amount of critical lahour has been bestowed, or 
which in its various aspects has occasioned so much 
excitement. The controversy began at the latter 

J O 

part of the last century; it was brought to a 
crisis, which aroused anxiety throughout Europe, 
by the publication in the year 1835 of Strauss's 
Life of Jesus. His criticism was succeeded by 
that of the Tubingen school, founded by Baur. 
The challenges thus offered to the faith of the 
Church were met by numerous and able theologians 
both in Germany and in this country ; and every 
point in the argument has been contested with the 
utmost keenness. The prolonged and vehement 
character of this contest is certainly not dispro- 
portioned to its importance. Nothing can* be of 
more consequence to Christians than to know 
whether they have good reason for their belief 
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that in the four Gospels they possess four faithful 

records of the life, the teaching, the death, and 

The Gospels the resurrection of their Lord and Master. We 

not the sole ' . 

grounds of are by no means, mdeed, entirely dependent on 

ourfaith. J ' ' . . 

those records for the grounds of our faith, since the 
Epistles of St. Paul, even if they stood alone, would 
afford strong testimony to the main facts respecting 
our Lord which are asserted in the Christian Creed. 
They aione But the Gospels alone afford us^full information re- 
specting our Lord's character and work : and they 



must ever he regarded as the most precious and 
and work, important of testimonies to His claims. 

It is this, indeed, which has led the sceptics and 

unbelievers of this century to direct such persistent 

and fierce attacks upon the Gospels. It has been 

felt that if they are trustworthy records of what 

The chief our Lord said and did, the chief positions for which 

B^ptidsm sceptics have contended are at once overthrown. 

thrown if Christ Himself bears witness in those- Gospels to 

they are ^^ __ * 

trustworthy. His O wn claims, to His supernatural powers, to all 
that Christians believe respecting Him. In fact, 

AII the all cardinal questions of religion are practically 
answered if the Gospels can be trusted. . Our Lord 



practically there bears overwhelming testimony to the existence 

answered if 



v and character of God, to the fact that we are now 

trustworthy. 

under God's government, and shall hereafter be 
judged by Him, and to the truth that He Himself 
can alone save us from our sins and their conse- 
quences. Accordingly, the simple facts of the 
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Gospel history were from the earliest moment the The facts of 
sum and substance of the Apostles' preaching. In history the 

* * sum and 

the tenth chapter of the Acts of the Apostles we 
have a record of St. Peter's first address to a Gentile 
audience ; and it is like a brief summary of one of 
our Gospels. He tells Cornelius "How God 
anointed Jesus of Nazareth, with the Holy Ghost 
and with power : who went about doing good, and 
healing all that were oppressed with the devil ; for 
God was with Him . . . whom they slew and 
hanged on a tree ; Him God raised up the third 
day, and showed Him openly j . . . and He com- 
manded us to preach unto the people, and to testify 
that it is He which was ordained of God to be the 
Judge of quick and dead. To Him give all the 
prophets witness, that through His name whosoever 
believeth in Him shall receive remission of sins." 
Such has ever been in substance the message of 
the Gospel. The chief question which has exercised 
the minds of men in our own time is whether the can the 

Gospels be 

four records we possess of that Gospel can be relied reueduponi 
upon. 

Now, if we wish to know whether any narrative 
or statement which we cannot ourselves verify 
is true, tlie first question to be asked is, On 
whose authority does it rest ? Is it reported to us were the 

~ writers well 

by persons who had the means of knowing the | 
facts, and whose accounts can be trusted? If 
such accounts were written by contemporaries who 
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either themselves "witnessed the events narrated, or 
who were intimately associated with such eye- 
witnesses, we have .the highest kind of evidence 
which in historical matters is possible. It will be 
necessary of course to inquire further into the 
honesty and good judgment of such writers ; but 
the first and most important inquiry must be 
whether their evidence is that of contemporaries. 
This accordingly is the jpoint which has been 
chiefly challenged by writers who wish to discredit 
the trustworthiness of the Gospels ; and it is the 
main question Jo which we shall address ourselves. 
By whom By whom were the Gospels written, and when? 

werethe J r 

Gospels If there is good reason to believe that they were 

written, and _ " ... 

wien! written by Apostles or intimate friends of Apostles, 
the main objections which have been raised to 
their credibility within this century will at once 
fall to the ground. 

Now, notwithstanding the elaborate character of 
the controversies which have been raised respecting 

ihe case a this question, it will be found that the case can 

very simple 

one - after all be very simply stated. It might be sup- 

posed, from the manner in which the problem is 
generally discussed by opponents of the Christian 
faith, that some elaborate and far-fetched argument 
is necessary in order to vindicate the received 
belief respecting the Gospels. There could not be 
a greater misapprehension. It is the case of our 
opponents that is marked by these characteristics; 
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our own is perfectly straightforward and simple. 
The four Gospels bear upon their title-pages, as 
we should now say, the statement that they were 
written hy St. Matthew, St. Mark, St. Luke, and 
St. John. That is the way in which, from the 
earliest date, the words, "according to Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, John," were understood. No sus- 
picion can he shown to have been entertained by 
any writer of the first few centuries that these 
inscriptions had any other meaning, or that the 
meaning thus implied was untrue. Now, if in our 
own day a book appears with a name purporting 
to be that of the author on -the title-page, and not 
a single doubt is expressed during his own lifetime 
or the lifetime of any of his friends as to the fact 
of his having written it, who would doubt that he 
had done so? 

It is not merely with respect to modern books 
that this principle is acted upon; it is equally adopted 
with respect to ancient books. The works of 
Sophocles or Thucydides bear their names ; and as 
the authorship was never doubted in ancient times, 
we accept it still, unless positive external or internal 
objections to the contrary can be adduced. But 
the burden of proof lies bn those who urge such ^ e r ^^ 
objections. If certain books have borne the names on ob i ectora 
of certain authors unquestioned for centuries, we 
have a right to demand very cogent evidence from 
those who would have us reject this constant 
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consent. In short, from the first moment they are 
heard of, these four books were accepted as the 
work of the writers whose names they bear. The 

is, Why . J 

^ ues ^ on i s no * wn y should we believe that they 
were written by those persons; but why should 

belief! we not believe it? 

But this is only a preliminary step. The most 
natural and the fairest course is to inquire, in the 

whatthe first place, what the Gospels say for themselves. 

Gospels say . * i / 

It is reasonable to allow a witness to. speak for 
himself before we listen to any evidence in opposi- 
tion to him. Now it so happens that, although 
the authors of the four Q-ospels are singularly 
reticent respecting themselves, two at least of 
them have incidentally afforded us indications 

f 

which, in the opinion of all critics, are extremely 
significant of their individuality and of their posi- 
tions. This is peculiarly the case in respect to the 
08 P e l * St. Luke ; and it will be found the 
simplest introduction to this part of our subject, 
if we begin by considering the books which are 
attributed to him. For in this case we start with 
the advantage that we have two books on which 
to base our judgment, instead of one. The book 
the Acts of of the Acts of the Apostles opens by a reference 

the Apostles . r r J 

c^s'pei'by 116 * a f ormer t>k by the same author, and that 

writer" 18 reference, combined with internal evidence, leaves 

no practical doubt that this book was the Gospel 

according to St. Luke. " The former treatise have 
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I made, O Theophilus," says the writer, " of all 
that Jesus began both to do and teach, until 
the day in which He was taken up." But the 
Gospel according to St. Luke treats of the subject 
thus defined, and it is similarly addressed to Theo- 
philus. It is moreover generally recognized, even 
by some of the chief rationalistic critics to whom 
reference will subsequently be made, that the two 
treatises are marked by a singular unity of style, 
idiom, and thought, tnat one mind conceived the two 
books, and one hand wrote them. If we can deter- 
mine who was the author of one of them, we know 
the author of the other. 

ISTow, the authorship of the Acts of the Apostles 
is revealed by one of those pieces of incidental 
evidence which, in a matter of this kind, are 
sometimes more convincing than direct statements. 
In the 16th chapter the writer is describing one of internal 

r evidence pi 

the journeys of St. Paul, and at first he speaks of ^f^ 
St. Paul and his companions in the third person. Apostles. 
Thus, in the 6th verse, he says "Now when 
they had gone throughout Phrygia and the region 
of Galatia . . . after they were come to Mysia, 
they assayed to go into Bithynia; but the Spirit 
suffered them not." A vision appeared to Paul 
in the night bidding him go over to Macedonia ; 
and here the writer suddenly changes his expression, 
and begins to speak in the first person. In the. 
10th verse he proceeds, "And after he had seen 
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the vision, immediately we endeavoured to go into 
connection Macedonia." It is natural to conclude that at 

of the 

the writer joined St. Paul's company. 



He proceeds with him to Philippi; but appears to 
have remained there when^ St. Paul passed on to 
AmphipoKs, as he resumes the third person at the 
commencement of chapter xviL But in the 5th 
verse of chapter xx., where it is described how 
St. Paul again passed through Philippi when going 
through Macedonia on his final journey to Jerusalem, 
the writer begins again to speak of what " we " 
did. From that time he speaks as though he were 
constantly in St. Paul's company. He arrived at 
Jerusalem with him, and was received with him 
by St. James (xxi. 17, 18) ; and when St. Paul's 
imprisonment at Caesarea was terminated by his 
appeal to Caasar, the writer accompanies Vm on 
his voyage, suffered shipwreck with him, and arrived 
with bim at Eome (xxviii. 16). 

Now from some references in St. Paul's Epistles, 

inSt. Paul's . .111-11 

there remains no practical doubt who was the. 
person thus associated with St. Paul In Col. iv. 14, 
St. Paul sends a salutation from "Luke, the beloved 
physician ;" in 2 Tim. iv. 11, he says, " only Luke 
is with me;" and at the end of the letter to 
Philemon, the salutation of Luke is added, among 
others, to that of St. Paul. St. Luke therefore 
was an intimate companion of the Apostle ; and 
there is no other known companion to whom the 
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circumstances mentioned in the Acts are appro- 

priate. Thus the internal evidence which is The evidence 

A of the Acts 

furnished hy the third Q-ospel, by the Acts of the 
Apostles, and by St. Paul's Epistles, is in complete 
harmony with the tradition that St. Luke was the 



author of both the Gospel and the Acts. A tradition 
further piece of very striking internal evidence has i*&e y?rot 
been added within the last year. St. Paul speaks 
of Luke as a physician, and it had already been 
observed that the descriptions of our Lord's miracles 
of healing, in the third Gospel bear traces of the 
hand and eye of a medical observer. But an Irish 
scholar, the Rev. Dr. Hobart, published last year a 
full investigation of what he describes as The Medical 
Language of St. Luke, 1 and he points out the 
following facts : that we find running throughout 
the third Gospel and the Acts of the Apostles a 
number of words which were either -distinctly 
medical terms, or commonly employed in medical 
language ; that we find a constant use of the same 
compounds of simple words which the medical 
writers employ, and that these are for the most part f 
peculiartothis author, orthathemakesmorefrequent 
use of them than the other New Testament writers; 
that he alone uses the special medical terms for 
the distribution of nourishment, blood, nerves, etc., 
through the body, as well as the medical terms for 

1 The Medical Zanytuye of St. Lute, by the Bev. W. K. Hobart, 
M..II. London, 1882. 
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' stimulation/ and to denote an intermittent or a 
failing pulse ; that there are some words confined 
to St. Luke and the medical authors in the sense 
which they hear in his writings; and that the 
medical style of St. Luke accounts for the very 
frequent and peculiar use made by him of some 
words which were habitually employed, and were 
indeed almost indispensable, in the vocabulary of a 
physician. This peculiar phraseology, moreover, 
permeates the entire extent of the third Gospel 

the third 

opspei and and the Acts of the Apostles, and thus adds a 

the Acts of r ' 

the Apostiea. gfrong evidence of the integrity of those writings. 

Here, then, we have the ancient tradition that 
St. Luke, the companion of St. Paul, wrote our 
third Grospel corroborated by various convergent 
evidences of a very striking character. Now, it is 
only reasonable to ask that before evidence of this 
consistent nature is rejected, very clear objections to 
its validity should be established. No doubt the 
evidence is in the main circumstantial, and not 
demonstrative, and it is conceivable therefore that 
-^ jjjjg]^ jj e refuted by counter evidence, or by 
strong objections based on its internal inconsistency. 

counter ^ u * ^ ^ i in P or * an t * observe that the burden of 
disproof is on the side of the objector; and he 
ought to be able to. make out at least as clear a 



ngr * case on the other side before we can be asked to 
abandon conclusions which have such a weight of 
traditional and circumstantial evidence in theii 
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favour. This being premised, we proceed to inquire 
to what the objections amount. 

It fortunately happens that this inquiry may be 
very briefly satisfied. It would be equally tedious 
and unsatisfactory to pursue in detail the innumer- 
able doubts which critics have urged on this subject. 
But if we are aWe to adduce a practically im- ^amony 
partial estimate of the value of all these objections ofM - Eenac 
an estimate not made by a believing theologian, 
but by a sceptical critic, who entirely rejects the 
main teaching of the Grospels as Christians believe 
it in short, by one who is in every sense of the 
word an outside observer, we may feel satisfied that 
we are in possession of a fair measure of the force 
of the objections. Such an independent witness 
we can call upon in the person of M. Benan. The 
general character of his views respecting our Lord 
is well known. He entirely disbelieves in any 
miraculous occurrences, and assumes that whatever 
reports we have of them, in any historic document 
whatever, must by some means or other be explained 
away. He is, therefore, for our purposes, of even 
more value than a strictly impartial witness. He i^B^a* * 
is a hostile witness; he is prejudiced beforehand mtnesa - 
against the literal trustworthiness of a document 
which contains accounts of miracles, and it would 
be an assistance to his argument if it could be 
shown that such a document was not the work of a 
person who had had access to contemporary evidence. 



u 
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Admissions. 



What, then, is the testimony of M. Renan ? It 
will be found in the Preface to his Vie de Jesus, 
15th edition, p. xlviii. The passage substantially 
corresponds to that portion of our argument which 
has hitherto occupied our attention. He says : 

" It is known that each of the four Gospels bears at its head 
the name of a personage known either in the apostolic history 
or in the evangelical ^history itself. It is clear that if these titles 
are correct, these Gospels, without ceasing to be partly legendary, 
assume a high value, since they enable us to go back to the half 
century which followed the life of Jesus, and even, in two cases, 
to eye-witnesses of his actions. " 

The reader will here notice M. Renan's position. 
He considers that parts of the Gospels must under 
any circumstances be regarded as legendary, and 
therefore, as we have observed, he cannot be pre- 
judiced against criticism which would assign them 
to authors of a late date. But he proceeds 

"As to Luke; doubt is scarcely possible. The Gospel of 
St. Luke is a regular composition, founded upon earlier docu- 
ments. It is the work of an author who chooses, curtails, 
combines. The author of this Gospel is certainly the same 
as the author of the Acts of the Apostles. Now, the author 
of the Acts seems to be a companion of St. Paul, a character 
which accords completely with St. Luke. I know that more 
than one objection may be opposed to this reasoning ; but one 
thing at all events is beyond doubt, namely, that the author 
of the third Gospel and of the Acts is a man who belonged 
to the second apostolic generation ; and this suffices for our 
purpose. The date of this Gospel, moreover, may be deter- 
mined with sufficient precision by considerations drawn from 
the book itself. The twenty-first chapter of St. Luke, which 
is inseparame from the rest of the work, was certainly written 
after the siege of Jerusalem, but not long after. We are, there- 
fore, here on solid ground, for we are dealing with a work pro- 
ceeding entirely from the same hand, and possessing the moat 
complete unity." 



The 

character 
and author- 
ship of St. 
Luke's 
Gospel. 
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, M. Kenan's opinions as to the exact date M. 

critical 

of St. Luke's Gospel, whether a few years before, judgment u 

r ' J ' toauthor- 

or a few years after the siege of Jerusalem in 
A.D. 70, and his prejudice respecting the legendary 
character of some of the narratives in the Gospel 
are clearly separable from his critical judgment as 
to the person by whom the Acts of the Apostles 
and the third Gospel were written. If he allows 
that those two books were written by a companion 
of St. Paul, who, beyond any reasonable doubt, 
was St. Luke, we may form our own opinions as 
to the conclusions to be deduced from this admis- 
sion. But it may be important to observe that the 
admission has been supported by M. Kenan's fur- 
ther investigations, as expressed in his subsequent 
volume on The Apostles. In the Preface to that . 

* discussion 

volume he discusses fully the nature and value of * ^ Acto 
the narrative contained in the Acts of the Apostles, Aposil88 - 
and he pronounces the following decided opinions 
as to the authorship of that book, and its con- 
nection with the Gospel of St. Luke (p. x., sq.) 

"One point which is beyond question is that the Acts are by The Acts of 

the same -author as the third Gospel, and are a continuation ^ninmi? 

of that Gospel. One need not stop to prove this proposition, tiqn of the 

which has never been seriously contested. The prefaces at the tbirdGo8 P el 
commencement of each work, the dedication of each to 
Theophilus, the perfect resemblance of style and . of ideas 
furnish on this point abundant demonstrations. 

"A second proposition, which has not the same certainty, but ^ e author 

which may, however, be regarded as extremely probable, is that a disciple 

the author of the Acts is a disciple of Paul, who accompanied and.com- 

him.for a considerable part of bis travels." st Paul. 
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At a first glance, M. Renan observes, this pro- 
argument f . . ' 

wthoi'suse P os iti 011 appears indubitable, from the fact that 
pronoun the author, on so many occasions, uses the pronoun 

t* */ ' * ?* 

the Acts of " we," indicating that on those occasions he was one 
of .the apostolic band by whom St. Paul was accom- 
panied. " One may even be astonished that a pro- 
position apparently so evident should have found 
.persons to contest it." He notices, however, the 
difficulties which have been raised on the point, 
and then proceeds as follows (p. xiv.) 

' ' Must we be checked by these objections ? I think not ; and 
I persist in believing that the person who finally prepared the 
Acts is really the disciple of Paul, who says 'we' in the last 
chapters. All difficulties, however insoluble they may appear, 
ought to be, if not dismissed, at least held in suspense, by an 
argument so decisive as that which results from the use of this 
word 'we.'" 

Manuscript He then observes that MSS. and tradition com- 

evidenceand . .. r, a 3 r* ij_ L ' -r i 

tradition bine in assigning the third trospel to a certain Luke, 

combinein . . . 

and that it is scarcely conceivable that a name in 



thel 

other respects obscure should have been attributed 
to so important a work for any other reason than 
that it was the name of the real author. Luke, 
he says, had no place in tradition, in legend or in 
history when these two treatises were ascribed to 
him. M. Eenan concludes in the following words : 

" We think, therefore, that the author of the third Gospel, 
and of the Acts is in all reality Luke, the disciple of Paul." 

Now let the import of these expressions of 
opinion be duly weighed. Of course M. Kenan's 
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judgments are not to be regarded as affording in The value oi 

' & . M.Benan's 

themselves any adequate basis for our acceptance 
of the authenticity of the chief books of the New 
Testament. The Acts of the Apostles and the 
four Gospels bear on their face certain positive 
claims, on the faith of which they have been ac- 
cepted in all ages of the Church, and they do not 
appeal, in the first instance, to the authority of any 
modern critic. But though M. Renan would be 
a very unsatisfactory witness to rely upon for 
the purpose of positive testimony to the Gospels, 
it will be acknowledged that his estimates of 
the value of modern critical objections to those 
sacred books have all the weight of the admissions 
of a hostile witness. No one doubts his perfect 
familiarity with the whole range of the criticism re- They hay 
presented by such names as Strauss and Baur, and of e th e ei< 
no one questions his disposition to give full weight 
to every objection which that criticism can urge. 
Even without assuming that he is prejudiced on 
either one side or the other, it will be admitted on 
all hands that he is more favourably disposed than 
otherwise to such criticism as we have to meet. 
When, therefore, with this full knowledge of the 
literature of the subject, such a writer comes to 
the conclusion that the criticism in question has 
entirely failed to make good its case on a point like 
that of the authorship of St. Luke's Gospel, we are 
at least justified in concluding that critical objec- 

C 



the weight 
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admissio: 
of a host 
witness. 
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M. Benan tions do not possess the weight which unbelievers 

no adequate m * . ' _, _ 

or s 06 ?* 108 are wont to assign to them. M. Kenan, 



in a word, is no adequate witness to the Gospels j 
but he is a very significant witness as to the value 
of modern critical objections to them. 

objections to . 

them. To illustrate our meaning, let us take a definite 

example. Less than four years ago the author of 
the work entitled Sitpernatural Religion, published 
what he described as his " complete edition," 
which he had carefully revised throughout. This 
work was received with great acclamation by the 
chief literary representatives of sceptical opinions, 
and its statements were widely quoted as em- 
bodying the final results of impartial criticism. 
In its first edition the author had maintained that 
there was no evidence of our present third Gospel 
being in existence before the time when Marcion 
the heretic, who flourished about the year 140, 
put forth a Gospel to suit his peculiar views. The 
author of Supernatural Religion maintained through 
severa l editions that Marcion's Gospel was the 
original, and that our third Gospel was expanded 
fr m & This view, however, he has been com- 
pelled to abandon by the researches of Dr. Sanday ; 
and he now admits " that our third Synoptic existed 
in Marcion's time ; " so that we find evidence of its 
existence " about the year 140, and it may of 
course be inferred that it must have been composed 
at least some time before that date." 
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This is not the only point, as we shall see, on 
which this writer had to abandon positions which 
he had asserted with the utmost assurance. But 
although thus compelled to surrender an important 
point in his argument, he still asserts (vol. m., 
p. 39) that "there is no evidence whatever that 
this Luke had been a travelling companion of Paul, 
or that he ever wrote a line concerning him or had 
composed a G-ospel." "We are further told (p. 50) 
that " a very large mass of the ablest- critics have 
concluded that the ' WE ' sections were not composed 
by the author of the rest of the Acts . . . and that 
the general writer of the work, and consequently 
of the third Q-ospel, was not Luke at all." 

Still more positively it is laid down that 

" a careful study of the contents of the Acts cannot, we think, 
leave any doubt that the work could not have been written by 
any companion or intimate friend of the Apostle Paul.". 

Such language would naturally lead the reader 
to suppose that there was a substantial agreement 
of independent critics in favour of these conclusions, 
and that none but uncritical supporters of "tra- 
ditional" views adhered to the old beliefs. But Negative 

i n j 'i i_ j i -i conchisiaiia 

we have called a witness whose admissions on this >t 

; , , . 111 i , established 

point have an unimpeachable value, to prove that 
criticism has established no such negative conclu- 
sions. In the face of it all, M. Renan "persists 
in believing " that the Acts were written, in the 
form we now possess them, by a companion of 
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The positive 
testimony in 
respect ox 
the third 
Gospel has 
every claim 
to be 
accepted. 



St. Paul, and that this companion was no other 
than St. Luke, who was also the writer of the third 
Q-ospeL We are justified, in view of this testimony, 
in concluding that the critical objections are not 
only destitute of any such positive, scientific, and 
convincing character as is sometimes claimed for 
them, but that such weight as they possess is 
entirely counterbalanced by other critical considera- 
tions. In other words, there is nothing left in 
respect of the third Gospel to weigh against the 
positive testimony of all ancient authorities, and 
that testimony therefore has every claim to be 
accepted. 

We have thus arrived at this conclusion, 
that the third Gospel was really written, in the 
form in which .we now possess it, by St. Luke, the 
companion of St. Paul in several of his journeys, 
and particularly on his last visit to Jerusalem and 
in his subsequent journey to Borne. Now this one 
point being established, it will be found that all 
serious objections to the belief of the Church 
respecting the authenticity of the other Gospels 
are practically obviated. For it follows- that the 
claim put forward in the preface to the third 
Gospel is completely, justified. St. Luke was not 
indeed himself an eye-witness of our Lord's life 
on earth; but he claims to have had "perfect 
understanding of all things from the very first ; " 
or, as the Revisers render the phrase, to have 
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:c traced the course of all things accurately from the 
very first." St. Paul, in his intercourse with the 
Apostles, must haye been* fully informed of the 
teaching and the acts of our Lord during His The sources 
ministry, and through St. Paul. St. Luke must knowledge s 

... . Of OUT 

have been similarly cognisant of them. But in his Lord's life, 
visit with St. Paid to Jerusalem, St. Luke him- 
self must have been in communication with other 
Apostles, as well as with many other disciples of 
our Lord who had " companied with them all the 
time that the Lord Jesus went in and out among 
them." That visit to Jerusalem was about twenty- The date of 
five years after the crucifixion, when those who Jerusalem. 
had been the actual contemporaries of our Lord 
were from fifty to sixty years of age, in full pos- 
session of their faculties, with their memory still 
clear and their judgment vigorous. St. Luke 
must have had abundant opportunities in such 
company of following up, as he says he did, every- 
thing from the very first. " Many," he says, had 
already taken in hand to set forth in order a 
narrative of the same facts " even as they delivered 
them unto us, which from the beginning were 
eye-witnesses and ministers of the word." These HIS oppor- 

" a tanines of 

written narratives he was in a position to test, to 

r ' 

complete, and to arrange in better order, by per- 
sonal inquiry of the same or other " eye-witnesses 
and ministers of the word." If, therefore, he was 
a faithful historian, that which he has recorded for 
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comparison 

of the 



Tacitus. 



us is the sifted and well-arranged testimony of eye- 
His evidence witnesses : it is the result of a mass of evidence at 

was at first ' , 

hand. first hand. - 

Now we may well ask whether any better ground 
for our belief than this could well have been 
afforded us. All the evidence we can obtain, with 
respect to the great mass of historical events, is 
the account of them by some historian who lived 



a * or near *ke ^ me ^ ^keir occurrence, and who 
^ ia< ^ reports of them either at first or second hand. 
This, for instance, is the evidence on which we 
believe the Annals of Tacitus. He was born some- 
what before the year 60 A..D., and narrates the 
history of the years from A.D. 14-68, of which 
the first forty were before he was born. He was 
not, therefore, a contemporary of the greater part of 
the events he narrates, while St.- Luke was. But 
like St Luke, he had opportunities of ascertaining 
the facts from eye-witnesses, and as his writings 
produce the impression that he was a truthful 
person, of sound judgment, we accept his testimony. 
But it must be observed that for the greater 
part of the narratives in Tacitus we have no such 
guarantee as is afforded us by the facts above 
established respecting St. Luke. What is the 

' J> *-* 

utmost guarantee of truth that we could expect 
from any historian? Surely that, being a con- 
temporary of the events he narrates, he should 
visit the country and the very spots in which they 



historian's 
" 
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are alleged to have occurred, that lie should be 
acquainted with reports of them, already committed 
to writing, that he should he well acquainted with 
many persons who actually witnessed them, that he 
should possess the full confidence of such persons, 
and that he should take pains to make a thorough 
inquiry into the facts. Very few Historians st. Luke 
indeed have had the opportunity of fulfilling these necessary 

. require- 

requirements. Tacitus, for instance, had no such ments - 
opportunities for a great part of the events he 
narrates. But St. Luke had those opportunities 
in the fullest degree, and he assures us simply 
and straightforwardly in the preface to his 
Gospel that he made a diligent use of them. 
The result of such considerations is that in St. 
Luke's Gospel we possess an account of our Lord's 
birth, ministry, passion, and resurrection, which 

' J ' r ' ' His Gospel 

embodies the harmonious evidence of eye-witnesses, 



and which preserves for us the best contemporary 
evidence which was attainable. 

But it will readily be seen that if the authenticity 
and credibility of one Gospel is thus clearly estab- 
lished, the inquiry which remains respecting the 
authenticity and credibility of the other three is 
immensely simplified. With respect, at least, to the 
first two Gospels there would seem to remain no NO sufficient 

... 

sufficient reason why any sceptical critic should 
trouble himself to dispute their authenticity. For 
it is unquestionable that they tell substantially the 



reason 
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same story as is told in the third Gospel. There 
are indeed some points of detail on which it has 
in detail heen found difficult to harmonize them. It is 
unnecessary for our present argument to discuss 
these minor difficulties. They are of importance" 
in respect to the relation of the Gospels to one 
another, and they have also important bearings 
upon the question of the character of the inspira- 
tion which Christians believe was vouchsafed to 
the writers. But, at the very utmost, they 
amount to no more than - the discrepancies which, 
as we are reminded every day by discussions 
respecting the biographies of men recently deceased, 
continually arise between the accounts of truthful 
contemporaries and eye-witnesses. We are not 
here admitting that such apparent discrepancies in 
the Gospels are real "We only say that, even if 
they exist, they are of such a minor character as 
not to affect materially the substantial harmony of 
the narratives, or to impair their general trust- 
worthiness. But from this it follows that if anv 

V 

one of the first three Gospels was written .by a 
contemporary, and is a record of contemporary 
evidence, both the others might be. If criticism 
can adduce no sufficient reason why the third 
Gospel should not be, as it purports to be, written 
by St. Luke, it can hardly be worth its while to 
expend much subtlety in disputing the tradition 
that the first Gospel was written by St. Matthew 



Apparent 
discrepan- 
cies do not 
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substantial 
harmony or 
general 
trustworthi- 
ness of the 
Gospels. 
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and the second by St. Mark. St. Luke's Gospel, o&ec con- 

' c temporary 

we have seen, is a record of the accounts current 
among Apostles and contemporaries of our Lord 



respecting His ministry. Consequently, it is only to 
be expected that other records written by members 
of the same company, at about the same period, 
should be substantially of the same character. 
One positive piece of evidence suffices to outweigh 
any number of mere doubts > and objections. In 
view of what has been said, we are forced to the 
conclusion that the story told by St. Luke is the 
story which was harmoniously told by the con- 
temporaries of our Lord in Palestine. If so, there 
is at least no reason arising out of the story itself 
why StJMCatthew and St. Mark should not have 
written the two Gospels attributed to them. 
But of course in the interests of the Christian But it is 

important to 

faith, and for the purposes of Christian instruction, 
it is of the highest interest and importance to know 
whether the objections which have been raised 
against the authenticity of the Gospels attributed 
to St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. John can be 
sustained; and with respect to the two former 
Gospels this question may be dealt with even more 
simply and briefly than in the case of St. Luke. 
Here again, it is only reasonable to start from the 
uniform tradition of the earliest ages on the subject. 
As is said by Holtzmann, 1 a rationalistic critic, 

' Die Synoptuehen Evangelism, p. 359. 
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Holtzmann's " The first canonical Gospel was entirely and unanimously at- 
SSf 1011 tributed by the ancient Church to the Apostle Matthew." 
St. Matthew. 

As the same critic observes, this is the more 
remarkable, since there is nothing in what is other- 
wise known of Matthew to account for the first 
Gospel being attributed to him (p. 360) : 

x 

. " That the early Cnurch must have had some ground in facts 
for referring the first Gospel to this name must seem the more 
probable, since, with this exception, the person of Matthew IB 
entirely in the background in the history of the apostolic age." 

Fresmnpttve In other words there was no reason why it should 

evidence of 

Bhi a otfafl kave ^ een heaved ^ a * St. Matthew "wrote the 
fir* a<wpeL (J os p e l except that he did write it ; and therefore, 

as has been urged before, the tradition has, on the 
face of it, a claim to be believed in the absence of 
evidence to the contrary. But, in the first place, 
there is positive evidence to the fact that St. 
Matthew did write a work of the general character 
of our Gospel. There is one valuable piece of 
early Christian testimony preserved to u 3 respecting 
testimon of *k e authorship of the two first Gospels. It is con- 
tained in a fragment of a work by Papias, who 
was Bishop of Hierapolis, in Asia Minor, in the 
first half of the second century, and who was a 
hearer of the Apostle St. John. It is natural that 
we should have but little discussion of the author- 
ship of the New Testament writings in early times, 
if they were really genuine. Christians in such 
case would accept them without hesitation; and it 
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would be only as time went on, and heresies arose, 
or the Church came into conflict with heathen 
culture, that doubts on this subject would be raised. 
The evidence of Papias is therefore particularly 
welcome, and it has been scrutinized, by believers 
and unbelievers alike, with the utmost keenness. 
With respect to St. Matthew, he is quoted by 
Eusebius (Hist. Eccl. iii. 39), as saying that 

" Matthew composed the Oracles in the Hebrew tongue, and His 
each one interpreted them as he could. " iSSSu* 

. . to the whole 

There has been much dispute as to the exact meaning Gospel. 

of the term "oracles," here used. Some writers have 

endeavoured to make out that it is only applicable 

to sayings or discourses ; and that consequently the 

work by St. Matthew which was known to Papias 

can only have been a collection of our Lord's sayings, 

and cannot have been a narrative of His ministry, 

like our present Gospel. Even if this restricted 

interpretation of the word could be maintained, it 

would be evidently pressing the argument too far to ltincludea 

assume that such a collection excluded all narratives ^^Teii 

of facts ; but it. has been conclusively shown that discourses. 

the word bears no such narrow meaning. It is the 

same word as is used by St. Paul when he says 

(Rom. iii. 1) that the Jews had the keeping of the 

oracles of Grod, by which he evidently means the 

Old Testament Scriptures as a whole, including 

the narrative books. At the utmost, the fact that 

St. Matthew reports with special prominence and 
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fulness several of our Lord's discourses wou.d ba 
sufficient to answer the meaning of such an ex- 
pression. Thus we have two positive facts from 
which to start the one, the fact that our first 
Q-ospel was uniformly attributed to St. Matthew 
from the earliest times ; the other, the express state- 
ment of a disciple of St. John that St. Matthew 
wrote a work of this kind. Whether St. Matthew, 
besides writing the original Gospel in Hebrew, 
subsequently, translated it himself into Greek, 
or whether our present Gospel is another work 
of the same kind which the Apostle also wrote, 
are secondary points. From these two facts it 
is reasonable to accept our first Gospel as St. 
Matthew's work, in the absence of decisive critical 
objections. Before considering the value of such 
objections, we will next inquire what positive evi- 
dence we have respecting the Gospel of St. Mark. 

Here again, there is absolute unanimity in the 
belief of the earliest times. No doubt was ex- 
pressed for long centuries as to the truth of the 
title which attributed the second Gospel to St. 
Mark This person is generally acknowledged to 
be the same as the "John, whose surname was 
Mark," mentioned several times in the Acts of the 
Apostles, as well as in the Epistles of St. Paul and 
St. Peter. He was the cousin of Barnabas, and is 
called by St. Peter (1 Pet v. 13), "My son," per- 
haps as having been converted by him. His mother 



he 
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was the Mary in whose house in Jerusalem the 
Christians are described as meeting in the earliest 
days after the foundation of the Church (Acts xii. 
12). He accompanied Paul and Barnabas on their st Mark the 

. companion 

first missionary journey ; and though there was a 3 f a Pa ^ nd 

temporary separation between him and St. Paul, 

he is afterwards mentioned by that apostle as one 

of his most valued attendants. At another time, st Mark the 

interpreter 

as we have seen, he was with St. Peter, and ofstPeter. 
Papias tells us that he acted as St. Peter's inter- 
preter. He was, therefore, at least as much as 
St. Luke, in a position to ascertain the truth re- 
specting our Lord's ministry. In his case also the 
tradition of antiquity is supported by the evidence 
of Papias. That writer related that " the elder," 
who was either St. John the Apostle or a presbyter 
contemporary with the Apostle, gave him the fol- 
lowing account : 

" Mark, having become the interpreter of Peter, wrote down The 
accurately everything that he remembered, without however testimony ol 
recording in order what was either said or done by Christ. ?or concerning 
neither did he hear the Lord, nor did he follow Him ; but, after- st Mark - 
wards, as I said, [attended] Peter, who adapted his instructions 
to the needs [of his hearers], but had no design of giving a con- 
nected account of the Lord's oracles [or discourses]. So, then, 
Mark made no mistake, while he thus wrote down some things, 
as he remembered them ; for he made it his one care not to omit 
anything that he heard, or to set down any false statement 
therein." 1 

1 We have availed ourselves of Bishop Lightfoot's translations, 
given in his article on "Papias," in the Contemporary Seview for . 
August, 1875. 
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Now, if these statements of Papias apply to our 
present Gospels, they furnish invaluable evidence 
as to their early date and as to their authorship. 
Once more we mil ask M. Benan to tell us how 
far in his opinion the criticism hy which this 
applicability is disputed, has made out its case. In 
his Preface to his Life of Jesus (p. li.), after reciting 
the testimony of Papias, he says, 

"It is certain that these two descriptions correspond well 
enough to the general physiognomy of the two books, now called 
'The Gospel according to Matthew,' and The Gospel accord- 
ing to Mark,' the first being characterized by its long dis- 
courses ; the second being specially anecdotic, much more exact 
than the first in the details, brief to the extent of dryness, poor 
in discourses, and but ill put together." 

This surely is sufficient for practical purposes; 
and considering the slightness of the account of 
Papias, such a general correspondence as is here 
admitted would seem as much as could be required. 
M. Renan, however, goes on to lay upon Papias's 
words that undue stress already noticed, and to 
argue that the work of St. Matthew which Papias 
had before him can only have contained discourses, 
and that therefore subsequent additions must have 
been made to it, out of which our present Gospel 
has arisen ; while, on the other hand, additions have 
been made to the original St. Mark, in order to 
supply its omissions, and to make it more like St. 
Matthew's work Of any such revision of the original 
forms of these two Gospels there is not a single trace 
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of external evidence, nor does M. Renan pretend to NO external 

* evidence of 

produce any; and the best means of estimating ^^^ 
the weight to he attached to such a -suggestion is 
afforded hy further conclusions expressed hy him- 
self. As the result of his inquiries into the value 
of the f our Q-ospels he expresses himself as follows: 

** To sum up, I admit the four canonical Gospels as serious The value 

documents. AH go back to the age which followed the death of Gtospfig our 

Jesus. But their historical value is very diverse. St. Matthew according to 
evidently deserves peculiar confidence for the discourses. Here 

are ' the oracles/ the very notes taken while the memory of the st. Matthew 

instruction of Jesus was living and definite. A kind of flashing deserves 

brightness at once sweet and terrible, a Divine force, if I may fiance hors 



so say, underlines these words, detaches them from the context, 

and renders them easily recognisable by the critic " (p. Ixxxi.). discourses. 

Now, we ask with what reason it can he main- 
tained that a Gospel like that of St. Matthew 
deserves "peculiar confidence" in its most cha- 
racteristic and most vital elements, hut that this 
confidence is at once to be withdrawn from it 
wherever a critic like M. Renan fails to appreciate 
the importance or the vividness of its observations. 
If a witness comes into court, and is found to be ab- 
solutely trustworthy in a vital and characteristic 
portion of his evidence, would it be deemed reason- 
able to say that he is not to be believed in the other 
part of his evidence because you do not like it, or TU 

. miraculous 

do not understand it? Let us take a particular element in 

' r the Gospel 

instance. That from which M. Renan and all seep- 
tical critics shrink in the Grospel narratives is, as we 
shall have further occasion to observe, their mira- 
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culous element. Now, the eighth and ninth chap- 
ters of St. Matthew's Gospel contain a record of ten 
of our Lord's miracles, and these are one half of the 
whole number recorded hy that Evangelist. But 
this record of all these works of supernatural power 
and mercy immediately follows the Sermon on the 
Mount. In the three chapters preceding this mirac- 
ulous record, St. Matthew has preserved to us, with 
a vividness and force of which the most sceptical are 
sensible, along discourse by our Lord of the most mo- 
mentous import, which is universally felt to embody 
some of his most characteristic teaching. Now, is it 
not a strange paradox to suppose that in a record 
whichis marked, as almost all admit, by a substantial 
unity of design, we should pass immediately from 
such teaching as that of the Sermon on the Mount 
to a similarly long narrative of wholly untrustworthy 
reminiscences ? In the one passage, we are sur- 
rounded with a blaze of moral and spiritual light, 
piercing to the very thoughts and intents of the 
heart, burning up all falsehood in word or deed, all 
hypocrisy and unreality ; and in the next passage 
we are asked to believe that we find ourselves in 
an atmosphere of illusion, credulity, and uncertainly. 
Such a transition from absolute light light un- 
dimmed, unobscured by a single shadow, unper- 
verted by a single false colour, may well be 
regarded as inconceivable. But it is the same 
throughout the Grospels. Many of our Lord's most 
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precious sayings are inseparably bound up with 
TTis miracles, arise out of them, and point their 
le.ssons. The two are indissolubly united ; and the conneoted 



Sermon on the Mount is thus itself the best guar- oospei and 

its Witness** 

antee for the miraculous narratives which iinmedi- Wty'S*"* 

of this Tract 
follow it. LectureV. 



In short, when M. Renan allows that Papias's 
language corresponds " very fairly " (assez bien) to 

our present Gtospel of St. Matthew, and that the NO case 

- * * made oat 



discourses, at all events, in that Grospel deserve 
"peculiar confidence," he at any rate justifies us 
in concluding that criticism can make out no such Matthew's 
case against the authenticity and credibility of the 
book as deserves to be put in the balance against 
the unanimous external evidence in its favour. 
But with respect to the Q-ospel of St. Mark, his 
admissions axe eren more striking and decisive.. 

"The Gospel of St. Mark," he says (p. Ixxxii), "is the one 
of the three first which has remained the most ancient, the most 
original, and to which the least of later additions have been made. 
The details of fact possess in St. Mark a definiteness which we 
seek in vain in the other Evangelists. He is fond of reporting 
certain sayings of our Lord in Syro-Chaldaic. He is full of 
minute observations, proceeding, beyond doubt, from an eye- 
witness. There is nothing to conflict with the supposition that 
this eye-witness, who had evidently followed Jesus, who had 
loved Hun and watched Him in close intimacy, and who had 
preserved a vivid image of Him, was the Apostle Peter himself, 
as Papias has it." 

What is this but to say that critivusm has failed Nor against 

* _ _ St. Mark's 

to establish any valid objections against the tra- 
ditional belief of the Church, that the Q-ospel of 
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St. Mark is the book of which Papias spoke aa 
having been written by St. Mark from the narra- 
tives of St. Peter, and that it contains the very 
reminiscences of that apostle ? ^~ 

General Let us, then, consider what is the general result 

estimate of ' ' 

modlm" 50 * ^ ft** 5 rev i ew> f the evidence for our first three 
objections to Gospels, and of the validity of modern critical ob- 
authenticity jeetions, as estimated by the most famous sceptical 
Gospeia. critic of our generation. M. Renan, with all these 
objections before him, being as well qualified by 
his learning as any scholar, whether in this coun- 
try or abroad, to judge of such criticism, and being 
necessarily predisposed by his disbelief "of Chris- 
tian truths in favour of objections against the 
credibility of the sacred writings, nevertheless finds 
himself obliged to come to the conclusion that the 
old traditions respecting the first three Gospels are 
summary of at least substantially true. He admits that all four 

M. Kenan's * f , 

^missions. Gospels were written in the age following the death 
of our Lord, and therefore while many of His con- 
temporaries were living; he admits that the third' 
Gospel, as well as the Acts of the Apostles, were 
written in their present form by St. Luke, who was 
St. Paul's intimate companion, and who visited 
Jerusalem with him ; he admits that the discourses 
of our Lord, at all events, in the first Gospel were 
recorded by St. Matthew, one of the twelve Apostles, 
and that they deserve to be accepted with peculiar 
confidence ; and he further admits that the second 
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Gospel was in substance written by St. Mark, that 
it is the most original, in its present form, of the 
three, that it bears numerous marks of the reminis- 
cences of an eye-witness, and that there is nothing 
to lead us to doubt the ancient tradition that this 
eye-witness was St. Peter himself. 

In short, this is the result of modern criticism as Beraita of 

' modern 



: represented by M. Renan : that in St. Matthew we 

have our Lord's teaching recorded by an Apostle b y M - Eenajl 

himself ; in St. Mark we have the vivid remini- 

scences of another Apostle, who was one of the three 

most intimate with our Lord; and that in St. Luke 

we have the mature and deliberate record of a cul- 

tivated writer, who, being a physician, was also 

trained in habits of observation, after acareful inquiry 

from contemporaries, amidst the very scenes where 

the events he records were transacted. We repeat 

that we do not rest these facts respecting the first 

three Gospels on M. Kenan's investigations. Thev The facts 



. . . 

stand, in the first instance, on the direct evidence on the direct 

evidence of 

of historic tradition, by which the authorship of 
all other books is determined. But we appeal to 
M. Eenan as affording abundant proof that modern mode 
criticism has produced no arguments sufficient to has not 

hn.'fcan th 

counterbalance, or even seriously to affect, this evidence. 
evidence. 

We now turn to the Gospel of St. John ; and 
vehement as has been the controversy on this 
subject, the case in favour of its authenticity 
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authorship 

of the fourth 

Gospel. 



admits of being more simply and decisively stated 
than even the case of the first three Gospels. In 
the first place, the primary evidence to its author- 
ship is peculiarly definite and direct. Ireneeus, 
who became Bishop of Lyons about 177 A.D. 
was a pupil of a famous disciple of St. John, 
Polycarp, who died as a martyr in the year 155 or 
156. IrenaBus tells us, in a letter of remonstrance 
he wrote to a fellow-pupil, Florinus, who had 
lapsed into heresy, how vividly he remembered 
Polycarp's instructions and conversation: 

" I distinctly remember," he says, " the incidents of that time 
better than events of recent occurrence ; for the lessons received 
in childhood, growing with the growth of the soul, become iden- 
tified with it ; so that I can describe the very place in which the 
blessed Polycarp used to sit when he discoursed, and his goings 
out and his comings in, and his manner of life, and his personal 
appearance, and the discourses which he held before the people, 
and how he would describe his intercourse with John and with 
the rest who had seen the Lord, and how he would relate their 
words. And whatsoever things he had heard from them about 
the Lord, and about His miracles, and about .His teaching, 
Polycarp, as having received them from eye-witnesses of the life 
of the Word, would relate altogether in accordance with the 
Scriptures." (Euseb. Hist. Ecd., v. 20.) 



Ihe testi- 
mony of 
Irensus. 



By the 

Scriptures 



mus " 



In order to appreciate what this involves, we 

** 7 

k what Irenaeus meant by the "Scrip- 
tures." Of course the expression must refer to 
those portions of the Scriptures which narrate the 
life of our Lord, and Irenseus has stated in a 
memorable passage what these records were. In 
the third book of his great work on The Refutation 
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and Overthrow of Knowledge falsely so-called, he 
relates briefly, says Bishop Lightf oot : l 

"the circumstances under which, the four Gospels were written. Bishop 
He points out that the writings of the Evangelists arose directly sumina^- of 
from the oral Gospel of the apostles. He shows that the tradi- tte testi- 
tional teaching of the apostles has been preserved by a direct iremens. 
succession of elders, which in the principal churches can be 
traced -man by man, and he asserts that this teaching accords 
entirely with the evangelical and apostolical writings. He main- 
tarns on the other hand, that the doctrine of the heretics was of 
comparatively recent growth. He assumes throughout, not only 
that bur four Canonical Gospels alone were acknowledged in the 
Church in his own time, but that this had been so from the 
beginning. His antagonists indeed accepted these same Gospels, 
paying especial deference to the Fourth Evangelist ; and accord- 
ingly he argues with them on this basis. But they also super- 
added other writings, to which they appealed, while heretics of 
a different type, as Marcion for instance, adopted some one 
Gospel to the exclusion of all others. He therefore urges not 
only that four Gospels alone have been handed down from the 
beginning, but that in the nature of things there could not be 
more nor less than four. There are four regions of the world, 
and four principal winds ; and the Church therefore, as destined 
to be conterminous with the world, must be supported by 
four Gospels, as four pillars. The Word again is represented as 
seated on the cherubim, who are described by Ezekiel as four 
living creatures, each different from the other. These symbol- 
ize the four Evangelists, with their several characteristics. The 
predominance of the number four again appears in* another way. 
There are four general covenants of Noah, of Abraham, of 
Moses, of Christ. It is therefore an act of audacious folly to 
increase or di'miniaTi the number of the Gospels. As there is 
fitness and order in all the other works of God, so also we may 
expect to find it in the case of the Gospel." 

The passage thus summarized by the present 
learned Bishop of Durham is to be found in the 
first eleven chapters of the third book of the work 

1 Contemporary Review for August, 1876, p. 413. 
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of Irenaeus just mentioned, and its immense sig- 
nificance for the purpose of our argument will 
readily be perceived. The four Gospels we now 
possess constituted, in the view of Irenaaus, an 
essential part of "the Scriptures" The reasons 
he gives for the necessity of their being four in 
number may be fanciful, but they are adduced in 
order to explain what he represents as a fact. 
irenceus He appeals, however, to Pol) carp's authority, 
poiycarp. an{ j ijjg view therefore respecting the four Gospels 
must be in harmony with what he had learnt at 
The four Polycarp's feet. The conclusion, therefore, can- 
knownto no t fairly b e avoided that Poiycarp himself, St. 
John's own disciple, knew and recognized all four 
Gospels, not only those of St. Matthew, St. Mark, 
and St. Luke, but that which was attributed to 
his own master, St. John. When Irenaeus tells 
us that Poiycarp used to describe "his inter- 
course with John and with the rest who had seen 
the Lord ; " and that " whatsoever things he had 
heard from them about the Lord and about His 

* 

miracles and about His teaching," he would relate 
" altogether in accordance with the Scriptures," 
he tells us nothing less than that what Poiycarp 
had heard from John, and from the rest who 
had seen the Lord, was in complete agreement 
with our present Gospels of St. Matthew, St. 
Mark, St Luke, and St. John. That Irenseus used 

our- . , ., /^ i 

session. precisely the same Gospels as are now in out 



ourpos- 
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possession is disputed by no one; and these very 
books he says are in full agreement with what 
he heard from Polycarp, and Polycarp heard from 



o , T , w 

ot. Jonn. Polj-carp 

Now, this testimony to the first three Gospels st. John. 
is of immense weight, for it gives at all events 
the sanction of Polycarp, and goes far to give 
the sanction and recognition of St. John himself, 
to those three books. But with respect to 
the Gospel of St. John it would seem over- 
whelming. The one point upon which Polycarp 
was specially qualified to bear testimony to Irenseus, 
and on which he did bear testimony, was the 
teaching of St. John, and that Apostle's account of 
our Lord's words and works. If, then, St. John irenams 
was not the author of the fourth Gospel, is it have treated 

r ' the fourth 

conceivable that Irenseus should not only have Gospel as 

J part of the 

been ignorant of the fact, but that he should have 
treated that Gospel as part of "the Scriptures," 
and have declared that it was in entire conformity 
with what he had heard from his aged master? The date of 

St. John's 

If the Gospel was by St. John, it must have been Gospel. 
written before the year 100, and it must have been 
in circulation in Asia Minor at the time when 
Irenaeus was a disciple of Polycarp. The book 
must have been in their hands, and Polycarp 
certainly must have known whether or not it was 
the work of his own master. "We have therefore 
the declared and solemn evidence of a man whom 
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No doubt of 
St. John's 
authorship 
is expressed 
in early 
times by 
anyone who 
knew the 
facts. 



we may call the spiritual and literary grandchild 
of St. John, with the implied evidence of St. John's 
own child in the faith, to the fact that that 
Apostle was the author of the fourth Gospel. 
We have only to add that in early times no 
douht respecting St. John's authorship is expressed 
by any writer who was in any way likely to he 
acquainted with the facts; and it may he con- 
fidently asked whether more direct and positive 
testimony to the authorship of an ancient work 
could be obtained or desired? 

It would need an enormous preponderance of 
critical difficulties to justify the rejection of such 
evidence. We are asked to doubt the very eyes 
and ears, the very mind and heart, of two of the 
l>est witnesses in all Christian antiquity; and what 
are the objections on the strength of which this 
demand is made upon us ? We take M. Renan 
once more as a fair exponent of the force which 
these critical objections possess, and we are content 
to ask hfm to what they amount. The result will 
be scarcely credible to many readers; but they 
may easily verify for themselves what we say. He 
practically confesses that every objection is insuffi- 
cient except one ; and what is that ? Simply that 
in M. Eenan's opinion the discourses of our Lord 
recorded by St. John are 



M. Benau's 
one insuper- 
able diffi- 
culty is the 
discourses of 
our Lord 
recorded by 
St. John. 



"pretentious tirades, heavy, badly written, making but little 
appeal to the moral sense." (Introd. to Vie de J&us, p. MX.) 
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This extraordinary opinion, which will need no 
refutation for most English, .readers, remains M. 
Kenan's sole substantial ground for rejecting St. 
John's authorship. At the end of a long appendix 
he concludes that there are only two alternatives : 

"Either the author of the fourth Gospel was a disciple of Jesus, 

an intimate disciple, and from the most early period ; or else the 

author, for the purpose of giving himself authority, has employed '-j^f Onl 7 

an artifice which he has maintained from the beginning of the according to 

book to the end, with the view of making it believed that he 

was a witness in as good a position as possible for narrating the 

truth of the facts" (p. 537, 15th edition). 

In other words, as M. Renan goes on to admit, 
the author is either St. John, or he is a liar. 

" There is no question here of legends, the creation of the mul- 
titude, for which no person in particular is responsible. A man 
who, to procure credence to what he narrates, deceives the 
public not only respecting his name, but still more with respect 
to the value of his testimony, is not a writer of legends, he-., is 
a forger "(p. 538). 

M. Renan fully admits the difficulty of such an 
alternative, and confesses as the result of all this 
discussion that 

"at a first glance it seems that the most natural hypothesis ia 
to admit that all these writings the Gospel and the three 
Epistles are really the work of John, the son of Zebedee." 

Why does not he accept this "natural hypothesis"? 
He mentions, first, one or two objections which are 
of no real weight, and which have been given up by 
other rationalistic writers such as that the Greek in 
which the fourth Gospel is written is very different 
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The Greek 
of the fourth. 
Gospel really 
an argument 
in favour of 
St. John's 
authorship. 



M. Kenan's 
dislike to the 
discourses 
his main 
objection. 



The general 
.character 
of the 
narrative, 
according to 
him, in 
favour of 
Bt. John's 
authorship. 



from the Palestinian Greek of the other books of the 
New Testament. But this, as has been often ob- 
served, is a strong argument in favour of St. John's 
authorship ; for if he lived for thirty years, from 
A.D. 70-100, in so thoroughly Greek a city as 
Ephesus, he would be likely to acquire a purer 
Greek style than any of his fellow-apostles. M. 
Renan falls back, as his main objection, on his 
dislike to the discourses in the fourth Gospel. 

"The ideas, above all, are of an order entirely different from 
those in the other books of the New Testament. We are here 
ha full Philonian, and almost Gnostic metaphysic. The dis- 
courses of Jesus as reported by this pretended witness, this 
intimate disciple, are false, often insipid, and impossible." 

That is all. As to the general character of the 
narrative in itself, it is all in favour of St. John's 
authorship : > 

" considered in itself, the narrative of the material circumstances 
of the life of our Lord, as furnished by the fourth evangelist, is 
superior in point of verisimilitude to the narrative of the other 
three Gospels" (p. 536). 

M. Benan notices elsewhere the little traits of 
precision in the story : " It was the sixth hour ; " 
"it was night;" "the servant's name was 
Malchus;" "they had made a fire of coals, for 
it was cold;" "the coat was without seam;" 
and he speaks of characteristics which are 

"inexplicable on the supposition that our Gospel was nothing 
more than a theological thesis without historical value, but 
which are intelligible if we see in them the reminiscences of an 
old man" (p. Ixviii). 
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There is, in a word, a mass of internal as well 
as external evidence in support of the belief of 
Iremeus and Polycarp on this subject; but it is 
all to be thrown aside simply because M. Renan 
cannot endure the exquisite discourses which the 
fourth Gospel records! 

Such" is the weakness of the objections which 
criticism is able to adduce against the genuineness 
of the Gospel of St. John, according to the testi- 

P , i , , . p j ,. of St. John's 

mony 01 the most iamous sceptic 01 modern times. Gospel 
The truth is that,, as was stated last year by Dr. 
Bernhard Weiss, one of the most learned scholars 
of Germany, the disciples of Baur, the founder of 
the Tubingen school, have been compelled 

"step by step to concede one after another of the testimonies 
against which he contended. Every new discovery since his 
time . . . has positively refuted contentions of criticism which 
had long been obstinately maintained.' (Leben Jeau, i., 92.) 

One of these recent discoveries is perhaps worth 
mention. Tatian, the disciple of Justin Martyr, T&tian 
was said by tradition to have prepared a harmony 
of our four Gospels, called the Diatessaron. Of 
course if he did, the four Gospels must have been 
of recognized authority in his own time and in 
that of his master, a consideration which alone 
would take us back to the first half of the second The author 

of Super 

century. Accordingly, writers like the author of 
Supernatural Religion were at great pains to main- 
tain that there was no sufficient evidence of 
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Tatian having written any such harmony at all ; 
and more than this, that 

"it is obvious there is no evidence of any value connecting 
Tatian's Gospel with those in our canon " (vol iL, p. 157, 1879). 

At the very time these words .were published, 
only four years ago, a work by an eminent Christian 
father had been recovered, which is regarded by the 
general assent of German scholars as a commentary 
on Tatian's Diatessaron ; and hence even sceptical 
critics now generally admit that Tatian did weave 
into one harmony the very four. Gospels which we 
now possess. In short, as M. Kenan is acute 
enough to perceive and candid enough to admit, all 
the external critical objections against the authen- 
ticity of our four Gospels have successively broken 
down more or less fatally ; and there remains no 
other objection to be made to them than that some 
critics cannot understand or account for them. 

Some readers may perhaps be disposed to think 
that the last sentence involves a xather harsh 
judgment, and it is a statement we should not 
make unless, as we shall observe in conclusion, it 
were made by the critics themselves. It would be 
natural to ask, at the close of such an inquiry as 
this, how it is that if the critical objections against 
the Gospels are so baseless, they should have beea 
maintained with such persistency by scholars so 
learned and so earnest as those who have been the 
leaders of the negative schools in Germany for the 



The reason 
of the 
persistency 
of negative 
criticism in 
face of the 
evidence in 
favour of 
the Gospels. 
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last fifty years. It is Only to "be explained on one 
supposition, and that is that they started with a 
prejudice against the truth of the Grospel narratives, 
and they were concerned at almost any cost to 
justify their disbelief. Again, we say that this is 
a charge we should not have ventured to advance 
except on their own confession and avowal ; but as 
the avowal has been made by them, again and ^ e avowals 

17 > o of sceptics. 

again, it is equally necessary and just that they 
should be held to the consequences of it. 

It will be sufficient on this point to quote the 
testimony of Dr. Karl Hase, one of the most 
venerable scholars of Germany, whose. Life of 
Jesus, published more than fifty years ago, was 
the first work of the kind, who represents on the 
whole a decidedly rationalistic view, and who has 
lately reviewed the whole course of the controversy 
in his History of Jesus, published in 1876. He 
there (p. 124) says that the novelty of the mode Their mode 

^ ' J J - of treatmen 



. 

of treatment adopted by himself, and by Strauss and ^^f to 
his successors was that the chief writers of this Hase - 
school laboured in all earnestness, and with all the 
resources of science, " to represent a purely human 
life, founded on purely human writings." That 
is, they started from the supposition that our 
Lord's life was purely human, and therefore could 
have had nothing miraculous about it. Their 
avowed object therefore was, by some means or 
other, to explain away the miraculous narratives 
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Everything contained in the Gospels. Strauss expressed this 

nipernatural .,..., ,. . , , .. 1-11 

must be preiudice in the plainest language by saying that 

explained *-*'-'. 

away. that which could not have happened did not 
happen ; " and consequently the problem for the 
critic was to explain how four writers like the authors 
of our Gospels came to say with such circumstan- 
tiality that things which could not have happened 

Strauss' did nappen. His explanation was that the stories of 
the Gospels grew up as myths, embodying certain 
religious and political ideas which were then afloat. 
That explanation was given up as inadequate, even 
by his immediate successor, Baur. But Baur started 
from the same prejudice, and set himself a similar 

Bain's task. The theory which he and his followers 
maintained was that the Gospels were very late 
productions, which had been written with the 
specific "tendency" or purpose of maintaining 
special views Petrine, Pauline, or Jchannine 
of the principles of Christianity. They invented 
ingenious combinations for this purpose; but as 
Dr. Hase, who admires them, though he differs 
from them, observes 

"the uncertainty of a negative result was exhibited in this case 
also ; and for Baur also the decisive reason is the marvellous and 
impossible character of the contents of the Gospels " (p. 143). 

So Baur himself said (Canon. Gospels, p. 530) that 

BOUT'S mam "the capital argument for the later origin of our Gospels re- 

argumeiit mains always this that -each of them for itself, and still more 

for the later 

origin of our all of them together, represent so much in the life of Jesus in 

manner in which in reality it never could have happened." 
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Thus, says Dr. Hase, 

" The criticism of the Gospels comes back to the criticism of 
the Gospel history ; . . . and the question arises, whether the 
Gospels do really relate what is so impossible ? " 

Dr. Hase thinks that the sacred narratives can Dr. Has^a 

vifiTF 

after all be explained away into something natural 
and ordinary, only magnified by excited imagina- 
tions; and something of the same kind is M. Kenan's 
view, although the explanations of these two writers 
differ very widely. But M. Kenan also bases the 
whole of his argument on the supposition that 
miracles are impossible. 

. " If," he says, in the Preface to his thirteenth edition, (p. ix.,) 
" miracles and the inspiration of certain books are realities, 
my method is detestable. If miracles and the inspiration of 
books are beliefs without reality, my method is a good one. But 



the question of the supernatural is decided for us with perfect of miracles. 
certainty, by the single consideration that there is no room for 
believing in a thing of which the, world offers no experimental 
trace." 

Accordingly M. Kenan, in his turn, must find 
some means of explaining away the Q-ospels. But, 
as we have seen, he is compelled to admit that all 

Hisexplana 

attempts to trace their authorship to a later age 
than that of the apostles, or, in the main, to other 
hands than those of their traditional authors, has 
failed ; and so he endeavours to explain them as a 
kind of romance. 

In view of these facts it will now be seen 
that the difficulties connected with the history 
of the four Gospels have never, at any time, been 
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based upon candid and unprejudiced criticism. 
They have been raised in the interest of a criticism 
which started with foregone conclusions, and their 
authors have been driven back from post to post, 
and have had to take refuge in one arbitrary 
theory after another. The "natural hypothesis" 
has always been what M. Benan declares it is 
now in respect to the fourth Gospel, namely, 
that St. Matthew, St. Mark, St. Luke, and. St. 
John were the real authors of the four books which 
bear their names, and that they are faithful 
witnesses to what actually occurred. It is remark- 
able that if we put out of sight the hypothesis of 
Baur, now confessedly exploded, that the four 
Gospels were of late origin, and written with a 
controversial purpose, no serious critic impugns 
the good faith of the writers. The only possible 
objection which remains is that all four writers 
were utterly deluded as to what they "saw and 
heard and handled." Other tracts of this series 
have dealt and will deal with that extravagant 
supposition. Our concern has simply been to show 
that we possess in the four Gospels contemporary 
records by competent witnesses, and that criticism 
has been unable to establish any serious objection 
against this belief. 
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THE concurrent testimony of Christian antiquity, of the 
sects, the Church and early Fathers, and of the Gospel 
itself, points to the Johannine authorship. The contents 
and characteristics of the Book are examined, a comparison 
between the Gospel and the First Epistle of St. John is in- 
stitutedj- and the conclusion is arrived at that the author of 
the Gospel must have been a Jew, a Palestinian Christian, 
a contemporary of Jesus, a member of the intimate circle of 
His friends, one of His Apostles, the disciple whom Jesus 
loved, even John, the son of Zebedee. 



THE AUTHORSHIP 

or 

THE FOURTH GOSPEL.' 




I. 

IMPORTANCE or THE SUBJECT. 

SRE is a small memoir composed 
eighteen centuries ago, which, if pub- 
lished separately, would scarcely form 
a brochure of forty or fifty pages.' This 
little work has been, especially in the last century, 
the subject of critical study and exegetical com- 
mentaries so numerous that they would fill a 
library * 

Nevertheless, it does not present any particular 
obscurities. It is a simple recital, written in a 
clear flowing style, its simplicity-sometim.es borders itastyio. 
on na/wett, and if its contents are deep, they re- 
semble the ocean in this respect, which is trans- 
parent even to the bottom in fine weather. This 
book has been rightly compared to thft light of 
the moon, whose brilliant splendour meets our 
gaze through the mysterious calm of the night 

1 Written for the Series in French. Translated by Mrs, Kelly. 

2 See the rough list prepared by M. Rene* Gregory. Clark. 
Edinburgh, 1875. 
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What is it, then if there he no difficulty of 
style, nor anything ahstract in the character of the 
subject which can stimulate, even to this day, 
the ardour of the critic 'and the sagacity of inter- 
ihe story, preters ? It is that the story contained in this 
hook is that of a fact which dominates over the 
whole history; and on the conception we form of 
the hook depends largely our estimate of the fact 
itself. 

whh Is Christianity simply, as has heen said, " one 

tianity! O f fog ^ a y s o f humanity," which has succeeded so 
many others, and which will in its turn he replaced 
by others, a halting-place in the indefinite progress 
of our race? Or is it rather, the last word of 
the revelations of the eternal God to mankind, 
the sheet-anchor offered to fallen man by Infinite 
Love ? 

The That is the question that arises in connexion 

of life or with this little book, and is the real subject of 

death. a - 

discussion. We have not here a literary problem 
that we require to solve, an interesting scientific sub- 
ject to explain ; but a question of life or death which 
is .presented to the world and to every individual 
in it. If the contents of this book are historically 
true, we can only bow the knee before Him whose 
history it contains, and say to Him as Thomas is 
recorded to have done at the close of it, "My 
Lord and my God." If it is only a religious 
/ romance, although the most sublime that has ever 
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been penned, it is not necessary to occupy ourselves 
with it at this time of day, and the men of the 
nineteenth century have only to say : "We shall 
look for another. (Matt. xi. 3.) 



II. 

THE TESTIMONY OF .CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITY 
TO THE JOHANNINE AUTHORSHIP. 

CHRISTIAN antiquity has been unanimous in The testi- 
mony of 
transmitting this book to the Church as the work antiquity 

of a man who was the disciple nay, more than 
the disciple the personal friend of Jesus, John 
the son of Zebedee, a fisherman on the shores of 
the Lake of GenriSsaret. The Church, as well as 
the sects most opposed to it, are agreed upon 
this point. 

In the second century the Judeo-Christian party, Tte sect* 
the most hostile to the apostolic spirit, used this 
narrative as taken from a book whose statements 
could not be called in question. 1 At the opposite 
extreme, Marcion, who made special claims to 
spiritual enlightenment, acknowledges in a letter 
that he, in common with all the Church, had made 
use of it up till the moment when he had found in 
the Epistle to the Galatians a passage which had 

1 The Clementine Homilies. These writings contain four 
quotations from John perfectly distinct. See Charteris, Cammi* 
city, pp. 184, 185. 
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made him reject the authority (not the authenticity) 
of this GospeL 1 We observe the same common ac- 
knowledgment in the case . of two other parties, 
equally opposed to each other. The Montanists, a 
sect of enthusiasts, professing to derive everything 
in the life of the Church from the immediate 
teaching of the Holy Spirit, made the promise of 
the Paraclete in St. Johq.xiv.- xvi. the basis of all 
their work ; and the philosophers, called Gnostics, 
constructed likewise their theory of the history of 
the universe from materials borrowed from this 
Gospel, especially from its prologue. 

The church, Whilst these parties, who separated from the 
main body of the Church presided over by bishops, 
all made use of this book as^ their fulcrum, in 
spite of their mutual opposition, the Church, 
which contended with them to the bitter end, and 
defended itself against their multiplied attacks, 
never doubted the apostolic origin of this Gospel, 
which they used against her in quite an opposite 
sense. 

Justin Justin Martyr, in the middle of the second 

Martyr. J ' - 

century, quotes it frequently, as without doubt 
forming part of the collection of " Apostolic Me- 
moirs," which are read, said he, every Lord's day 
in all the churches of Christendom, and which he 
made the basis of his teaching in Rome. 2 

1 Tertullian contra Marcion. 
* See Charteri*, pp. 176-178. 
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A little later, an African writer, giving an account The 

. . Muratorian 

of the "writings which, the churches in his country fragment. 
publicly read as apostolic, designates the Gospel of 
John as the fourth, and added himself in the words : 

' e that which we have seen with our eyes, and heard with our 
ears, and our hands have handled, declare we unto you ; " 

John declares himself to he not only an eye- 
witness, but a hearer, and still more a narrator of 
all the wonderful things concerning the Lord. 1 

Irenaeus, about the year 180, after having related 
the origin of the three first Gospels, adds, 

" Then John, the disciple, who rested on the Lord's bosom, 
also published his Gospel whilst he remained at Ephesus in 
Asia." 2 

It is remarkable that Irenssus, who wrote at Lyons, 
in Graul, came from Asia Minor, where he had 
spent his young days at Smyrna, under the teach- 
ing of Polycarp, who had lived with John himself, 
and who ought to have thoroughly known all that 
concerned the book attributed to this apostle. 3 
What authority and value does such a -witness 
possess ! 

1 A fragment, called after MuratorL 

8 See for numerous other testimonies of this father, Charteris, 
pp. 66-72. 

8 See the letter to his friend Florinus, in which he reminds 
him in such a striking manner of the hours they had passed 
together at the feet of the venerable bishop, installed by John 
himself. Eusebius, Church History. T. 20. 
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New 

Testament 
writers first 
designated 
by name in 
the end of 
the second 
oeutury. 



Relation 
between the 



and that of 
the sects. 



The writers of the first half of the second 
century quote the sacred writings without naming 
the authors. It was not till later, at the end of the 
century, when Christian learning began, that they 
designated the writers of the New Testament by 
their names. Thus Irenaeus is the first who quotes 
the Epistle to the Romans, naming the author, 
saying, " Paul, the apostle of Jesus- Christ, wrote 
to the Romans." The same fact occurs again with 
respect to the fourth Gospel. Although this Gospel 
is quoted throughout the whole century as of 
apostolic authority, it is Theophilus, bishop of 
Antioch, about the year 180, who was the first 
(after the African author quoted above) to speak of 
the fourth Gospel as the work of John : 

"It is what the Holy Scriptures, and all inspired men teach 
us, among whom John says, 'In the beginning was the Word." 

The apostolic origin of this Gospel was a fact of 
public notoriety, to which it was not generally 
necessary to bear especial testimony. 

When we reflect on the relation of the Church 
to the sects, we ask how, if the fourth Gospel was 
the product of one of these sects, it could have 
been universally received by the Church, or how, 
if it had been composed at a later period in the 
history of the Church, it could have been so 
generally received by the. sects? There is but 
one reply to this question, and it is instructive. 
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This double fact can only be explained on the Explanation 

... - ,, , \ . 5 , ofthefact 

supposition ot the Grospel having been composed 
and used in the Church before these divers 
heretical sects sprang up ; so that they, while going 
their separate ways, all carried away the book 
with them as the patrimony of the family, which 
they were not willing to give up. This action on 
their part pre-supposes, not only the high antiquity 
of this Gospel, since the separation of these sects 
took place towards the end of the first century 
(compare 1 John ii. 19), but that its existence and 
authority were recognised before this separation. 
Now this authority, which the evil use that these 
sects made of this writing did not shake, could ~ 
only rest on the conviction of its apostolic origin. 

This conviction of the Church is declared in The twenty- 
first chapter 

a document almost as old as the Gospel itself, 
the supplementary statement in the twenty-first 
chapter of the Gospel of John. The Gospel, 
properly so called, ends with the twentieth chapter, 
for the verses thirty and thirty-one of that chapter 
plainly indicate the close of the book. . The 
twenty-first chapter has then been added sub- 
sequently, evidently from the oral narrative of the 
author of the whole book, for in ttiat chapter 
the method of narration and style are the same 

as in the rest of the book. The aim of this Th oi 

it. 

appendix has been to preserve the three prophecies 
of the risen Jesus as to the future of His disciples. 
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Thejte- The first, about his disciples in general, to whom 

dictions of . . 

*e twenty- Jesus predicted, through the miraculous draught 
of fishes, the most magnificent- missionary success ; 
the second, with respect to Peter, to whom He 
entrusted the direction of the Church, and 
promised him martyrdom as a compensation for 
his denial; the third, with regard to John, about 
whom Jesus said to Peter, "If I will that he 
tarry till I come, what is that to thee?" These 
last words, which promised at any rate to . John 
a longer life than that of the other apostles, and 
extending beyond the destruction of Jerusalem, 
got spread abroad in the Church in an altered 
form. It was pretended that the Lord had pro- 
mised John that he should not die till His final 
return, or in other words, that he should not die 
at all. In order to rectify this error, the author 
took care to state clearly the exact meaning of the 
words of Jesus. When was this appendix drawn 

The date of U p ? it must have been at the time when the 

the chapter. r 

death of John and the apparent contradiction of 
this fact with the promise of Jesus occupied the 
mind of the Church, consequently, immediately 
-^ after his death, or more probably still, at the time 
when it was seen approaching. The friends of 
John wished, by preserving the very words of Jesus, 
to prevent the contradiction which this event would 
give to His words, under the form in which they 
were usually quoted. They drew up, with this idea, 
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this appendix, and ended it with this remarkable 
declaration, 

" This is the disciple (the disciple whom Jesus loved, v. 20, 
23) which testifieth of these things, and wrote these things, and 
we know that his testimony is true." 

These mep who knew the author personally, who The 
knew from the relations that they had lone had the 

" ^ publishers. 

with him, that he was incapable of bearing false 
witness, declare in the face of the world by 
publishing this chapter, that its author is none 
other than the disciple whom Jesus loved, and 
they know him to be incapable of lying ; and they 
act in this manner while that author is still alive, 
for that comes out in the different tenses of the 
two verbs used, "He who bears witness of these 
things," and "He who has written them." His 
book is composed, finished, but his oral testimony 
still lasts. We may add that this twenty-first 
chapter is not lacking in any document, nor manu- 
script, nor ancient version of the Gospel. The 
Gospel has never existed without it, this appendix 
has always been published with it. It is difficult 
to imagine a more ancient testimony, nor one more 
worthy of respect. 

There is one, however, that outdoes it in 
antiquity and dignity. In many passages in this Testimony 
book the author designates and points to himself. 
In chap. i. 14 he speaks of himself as an ocular 
witness of what he is about to say : 
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" The Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us, and we 
beheld His glory . . . full of grace and truth." 

It has been maintained that every Christian can, 

in a certain sense, 1 affirm the same thing. Yes, 

The moral ^ a certain sense ; hut this purely moral sense 

sense ' * 

^ impossible here, for the Evangelist speaks 
evidently of the Incarnation, and the earthly life 
of Jesus, whose history he is about to relate. In 
such a context it is impossible to use the term 
beheld in a purely spiritual sense. In chapter xix. 
35, when the side of Jesus was pierced by the 
spear, and blood and water flowed from the wound, 
the Evangelist says: 

"And he that saw it bare record, and his record is true, and 
he knoweth that he saith true, that ye might believe." 

Writers have used and abused the term "he that" 
to maintain that the author was here distinguishing 
himself from the witness who had seen the fact, 
and had told him of it. But how could he say of 
any other man than himself, " He knows that he 
saith true"? One man does not answer for 
v another's conscience ; in the nature of things a man 
can only answer for himself. The Greek pronoun 
translated " he that " proves nothing to the con- 
trary, but is frequently employed in this Gospel 
in an exclusive sense, "He, and he alone" (comp. 
i 18; v. 39 ; ix. 37) ; and in no case to point out 
a different person. It is the witness of the fact 

i 2 Cor. iii. 18 ; Uohn iii. 16. 
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who is narrating it, it is he alone who has seen it, 
and all others who know the fact only know it by 
faith in his testimony. 

" He who hath seen, has borne witness of it, that ye may 
believe." 

The testimony of the author himself in the ca- confinn- 
pacity of eye-witness is unanswerably confirmed testimony \r. 
by the passage in his first Epistle (1 John i. 1-4), 
which so much struck the author of the Mura- 
torian fragment quoted above : 

" That which was from the beginning, which we have heard, 
which we have seen with our eyes, which we have looked upon, 
and our hands have handled of the Word of Life . . . declare we 
unto you, that ye also may have fellowship with us, and truly 
our fellowship is with the Father, and with His Son Jesus 
Christ." 

It is not possible to express in more forcible terms 
the fact of personal perception than by means of 
the different bodily senses, sight, hearing, touch. 
Some have supposed that the author wished simply 
to controvert the heretics who pretended that the 
body of Jesus was only an appearance; but the 
affirmation of "John would have been of no value 
to such persons, for these people acknowledged 
that there had been sensible appearances in the 
life of Jesus, only they maintain that they were 
without material reality; and any affirmation of 
witnesses would not demonstrate to them the con- 
trary. Besides, the first words, "He that was 
from the beginning/' would have been worse than 
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The affirm- useless in this sense. That which John affirmed 
fact^f the in this introduction of his Epistle was not the 

Incarnation. . 

reality of the body of Jesus, it was the solemn and 
fundamental fact of the Incarnation, the dwelling 
of the Eternal "Word in the humanity of Jesus. 
Life has been manifested, and we 'have seen it. 
And again, he who has seen, heard, touched, bears 
witness, in order that those who have not seen, 
heard, touched, may believe, and thus possess and 
I rejoice with Him (vers. 3, 4). There is too much 
holy majesty and tender love in these words to 
suppose that they were those of an impostor ; and 
if he who wrote them was what he pretended to 
be, the witness of the life and death of Jesus, it 
must be admitted that this witness was an Apostle, 
and that this Apostle was the disciple whom Jesus 
loved, as has been attested in the twenty-first 
chapter. For he alone was at the foot of the 
cross (John xix. 26), and was able to see with 
his eyes the blood and water flowing from the 
side of Jesus. 
The extent Such are the witnesses who attest the Johannine 

of* their 

testimony to origin of the fourth Gospel. We do not think that 
an y ether ancient book has similar witnesses. They 
g k ac k to l ren aeus, the disciple of Polycarp, the 
friend of John, through the whole of the second 
century, to the editors of the writing of which 
they were the depositories, even to John himself. 
The only religious party in the second century, 
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who appear to have rejected this Gospel, as well JJJ^JJS,, 
as the other writings of John, was a little sect in 
Asia Minor, of whom Irenseus and Epiphanius 
speak, and whom the latter called Aloges, a name 
which probably contains a play upon words, this 
term signifying at the same time, " who denies the 
Word," and " destitute of reason." These sectaries 
were compelled to reject the writings of John 
through their antipathy to the Montanists, who 
found in these writings a support for their exaltation. 
But they became, without intending it, witnesses to / 
the general tradition of the Church, by attributing 
them to the heretic Cerinthus, who had been the' 
adversary of the Apostle John at Ephesus. To 
make this man the author of these writings was 
in effect admitting that they had been published in 
the place, and at the same time as the tradition of 
the .Church placed the composition of this Gospel. 

III. 

CONTENTS OF THE BOOK. 

WE will now turn to the book itself as if we had 
hitherto been strangers to the Christian Church, 
and as if this book had fallen for the first time 
into our hands. 

In the preamble (vers. 1-18) the author, with Th e lo 
great solemnity, impresses on us the gravity and (1-1 ~ 18) - 
decisive value of the history he is going to narrate 
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The to us. There is in God an eternal Being like Him, 

of the who lives with Him in the most intimate com- 

prologue. 

munion, who even shares His divinity, and is the 
expression of His Essence, as the word is the ex- 
pression of the thought different from it, and yet 
one with it. This Being has been the agent of the 
creation, He is the principle of Life, and of all that 
lives, the Light of all who see clearly, and He has 
Himself appeared in the world to enlighten it. 
But although every precaution was taken that He 
might be known at His coming, although He was 
preceded by a messenger appointed to prepare His 
way, and although a dwelling was beforehand pre- 
pared in the world for Him, this was closed against 
Him, and " His own received Him not." Never- 
theless the blessing of His coming has not been 
lost. A band of men were found who recognized 
in this Being the characteristic signs of the glory 
of the Most High, of His grace and truth, and 
who understood that this was none other than 
"the "Word made flesh." They received Him, 
and found in Him the plenitude of grace and 
truth, and the true knowledge of God. By the 
new birth received in His name, they became the 
children of God. 

This is the substance of this incomparable pre- 
amble, which, like the overture in an oratorio, 
presents all the essential features of the work that 
is to follow. The three aspects of the history of 
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Christ, as it is presented to us in this Gospel, .. 

^ ' < * . f respondence 

answer in fact to the three great thoughts of the 
prologue: 1st, Jesus manifesting Himself to the 
world as the Eternal Word ; 2nd, a part of man- 
kind shutting their eyes to the light and rejecting 
it ; 3rd, a church of believers, rallying to His 
call and endued with grace hy Him ; in three 
words : Jesus unbelief faith. TTpon these three 
thoughts rests, as we shall see, the plan of the 
whole narrative. 

In the first part (eh. i.-iv.) the first of these 

. - . . 

three thoughts prevails: Jesus and His revelation 
as the Son of God. This revelation is made 
through the testimony of John the Baptist, and by 
the manifestations of Jesus Himself, in word and 
deed. We leave to the reader the task of study- 
ing the narrative, and applying to it this general 
idea. We will only add that the fact of this 
revelation of Jesus does not exclusively occupy 
this first part ; but the two others, faith and unbe- 
lief, have also a place in it, although a subsidiary ^Ma 
one : the first, in the person of the five disciples plaoe ' 
whose calling is mentioned in chap. i. ; then 
in that of JSTicodemus (chap, iii.), and of the Sa- 
maritans (iv.), and even in the narrative of the 
nobleman's son (chap, iv.), although his faith, 
as well as that of Nicodemus, was tarnished by 
religious materialism, by- the dependence it placed 
on miracles; and on the other hand, unbelief 

C 
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begins to manifest itself in the hostile deputation 
from the Sanhedrim (chap, i.), in the conduct of 
the authorities at the temple (chap, ii.), in the 
attitude of the population at Jerusalem, and of the 
disciples of John the Baptist (chap, iii.), in short, 
in that of the Galilean people as it is characterized 
by the words of Jesus, 

" If ye see not signs and miracles, ye will not believe.' 
unbelief In the second part (chap, v.-xii.) it is unbelief 

the thought r . 

of the that prevails. No doubt Jesus continues to mam- 
second part * 

(v.-xiio. f es Himself, for this fundamental feature remains 
the root and principle of all the progress of 
the history, and side by side with unbelief, faith 
is increasing in His disciples and among others 
also, such as Nicodemus (chap. vii. 50), the man 
born blind (ix.), the inhabitants of Bethany (xi.), 
and a certain number in Jerusalem (vii. 40; x. 

mie progress 43 ; xii. 11 and 20). But the most striking cha- 
racteristic of this part of the narrative is the 
progress of Israelitish unbelief. Its development 
is manifested on the occasion of the three miracles 
performed in Judea, viz., the healing of the impotent 
man (chap. v.),the man born blind (chap, ix.), and 
the resurrection of Lazarus (chap, xi.), then in a 
miracle no less striking that took place in Galilee, 
the multiplication of the loaves of bread (chap. vi). 
In the fifth chapter, the design is formed at Jeru- 
galem of putting Jesus to death as a Sabbath- 
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breaker and a blasphemer (v. 16 and 18). In the The 

'withering of 

sixth chapter, the Galilean faith, which had appa- 
rently been so vigorous, withers when Jesus 
speaks of eating His flesh and drinking Bis blood 
in order to be saved (vi. 60-66). In the seventh 
chapter things come to such a height during the 
sojourn of Jesus at Jerusalem, that the Sanhedrim 
takes the first proceedings against Him, and gives 
its officers orders to seize Him (ver. 32). In 
the eighth chapter Jesus is obliged to deny to 
the people of Jerusalem the title of children of 
Abraham, and to substitute that of the children of 
the devil (ver. 39-41). The first attempt to stone 
Him is made (ver. 59). In the ninth chapter we 
find that every follower of Jesus had been ex- 
communicated from the synagogue (ver. 22), and 
we see the hatred and jealousy of the heads of the 
people burst forth. In the tenth chapter a still 
more serious attempt is made to stone Him, which 
Jesus checks with these words : 

"Many good works have I showed yon from my Father, foi 
which of these works do ye stone Me t " (vets. 31, 32) 

In chapter eleven, the third good work, the 
raising of Lazarus, causes the hatred of the San- 
hedrim to blaze forth upon Him, and leads to su 
the decision being formed of putting Jesus to death 
as soon as possible (ver. 53). The first step is taken 
for carrying out this project. He is publicly de- 
nounced as one worthy of death. The twelfth 
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chapter completes the development of unbelief. He 
who is to play the part of the traitor reveals him- 
self when Mary anoints the feet of Jesus (ch. 
xii. 4, 5). Then at the close of the triumphal 
entry of Jesus into Jerusalem, the chief priests 
understand that there is no more room for delay ; 
Jesus, on His part, leaves the temple, saying to 
the people: 

" Yet a little while the light is with you " (v. 19-35). 
Here the narrator comes to a pause : 
" He departed, and did hide Himself from them ;" 

Betrospeo- that is to say, He -did not reappear in the temple. 
oi the The narrative at this point of tragical importance 

culmination 

ft unbelief, jg followed hy a retrospective coup d'oeil upon the 
fact of the national unbelief now fully matured. 
Such a result is so astonishing that it must be 
looked at as a divine dispensation. A judicial 
hardening fell upon Israel, that is why, in spite of 
such miracles and striking testimonies, (which the 
author resumes in ver. 44-50), Israel held out and 
remained in unbelief to the end. This conclusion 
leaves no doubt as to the thought that predominates 
in this second part, viz., the development of the 
national unbelief, hastened on by each great act 
of the public ministry of Jesus. 

P art ( c ^- ^dii-rvii.) is devoted to 



The the delineation of the third fact the development 

development ... 

of faith. of faith. In the intimate circle of those who were 
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depositories of the faith, Jesus more fully mani- 
fests Himself, first, by an act fitted to dispel all 
carnal Messianic hopes, the washing of the dis- 
ciples' feet ; then hy a series of instructions which 
arise from questions put to Him by four of His 
disciples ; and lastly, in His leave-taking of them. 
He shows them what will be their mission in the 
world, to renew it by His life working in them, 
He foretells to them the enmity they would en- 
counter, but also promises them the help of His 
Spirit, which will make them courageous witnesses 
for Him. This part also ends with an incident 
which clearly marks the close. The disciples, as 
if dazzled by the light that had been shown them, 
exclaim 

" Now are we sore that Thou knowest all things . . . We be- 
lieve that Thou earnest forth from God." 

Jesus then gives thanks for their faith, although 
He knows the weakness of it, and in a final prayer 
commends His person, His disciples, His work 
to the Father, whose will He has accomplished in 
this world. This prayer (ch. xvii), which has 
been called the priestly prayer, is the act by which 
the great High Priest of humanity presents to 
God as His offering, the fruit of His travail, the 
faith kindled in the hearts of the eleven as an 
earnest of the future faith of mankind. The 
traitor among the apostles had, in the course of 
the evening, left the room in which the passover- 
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The con- 
summation 
of unbelief. 



supper was eaten. He shows in this part the 
subsidiary element of unbelief, as the disciples in 
the previous part had represented .that of faith. 
Fourth part j n fa e f our th part (ch. xviii. and xix.), which 
contains the account of the Passion, is described 
the consummation of unbelief, always roused into 
activity by the holy manifestations of Jesus, and 
leaving room also for the element of faith. The 
arrest of Jesus in Gethsemane, where unbelief and 
hardness of heart culminate in the kiss of the 
traitor Judas ; the appearance of Jesus before 
Annas, with the denial of Peter ; His being 
brought before Pilate, where His accusers display 
the most consummate guile, and where Jesus made 
His judge tremble; the scene of the Crucifixion, 
during which those tender words were addressed 
to the disciple whom Jesus loved : " Behold thy 
mother," and then, " Behold thy Son " ; then the 
breaking of the legs of the malefactors, while those 
of Jesus were untouched; then the mysterious 
signs, the piercing of the spear, and the flow of 
blood and water ; then .the burial, at which the 
first gleam of the divine triumph lightens this 
sorrowful scene: all these things show us the out- 
ward victory of unbelief, the result of the events 
recorded in the second part. 

The fifth part (ch. xx.) is connected exactly 
in the same way with the third; it is the con- 
summation of the disciples' faith through the 



Itfthpart 
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resurrection of Christ, first in the cases of Peter The con- 

summation 

and John, to whom, the appearance of the sepul- of faith - 
chre presenting no trace of a violent removal be- 
came a revelation, then of Mary Magdalene, and 
in the evening of the day, of all the disciples, to 
whom Jesus granted a foretaste, as it were, of the 
day of Pentecost ; and lastly, the supreme victory 
of faith in Thomas, the most refractory of the 
eleven, who, the moment his unbelief was con- 
quered, attains at a bound to the perception of the 
full height of the object of faith, in this excla- 
mation, " My Lord and my God." This cry of 
adoration is the close of the narrative, it is in 
evident keeping with the first words of the book : 

"In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was God." 

What perfect consistency and unity run through 
the whole narrative! It is truly a great whole. 
"We feel that we possess the result of the most 
intense contemplation and of the deepest medita- 
tion. One sentence is added after this exclamation 
of Thomas. It gives us a glance at the future 
development of the Church that shall be born 
from the apostolic testimony: 

" Blessed are they that 'have not seen, and yet have believed. * 

Corresponding to the prologue is a short conclu- 
sion (xx. 30, 31). The author. in it explains the 
method and object of his narrative. He did not 
intend to relate all he knew of the history of Jesus, 
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for He had performed a number of other miracles 
in the presence of His disciples, <v which are not written 
in this hook." This expression, especially in Greek, 
leads us to suppose that these things are contained 
in other hooks, otherwise how could the author of 
this one pass them over in silence ; and why did 
he explain himself hy saying in this hook ? Con- 
The object cemina; his obiect. he has selected from the whole of 

of the writer . 

of ttie the facts those which he deemed most appropriate 
to produce in his readers the same faith which he 
had derived from witnessing the events, that is, 
that Jesus is the Messiah promised to the Jews, 
and the Son of God given to the world. It is in 
this faith that he had found eternal life, and he 
desired that his readers might find it also. (On 
the appendix, chap, xxi., see ahove.) 



CHARACTERISTICS OF THE NARRATIVE. 

THE greatness of a man is shown hy the contrasts 
that appear in his character ; it is the same thing 
with hooks, and judged only from this point of 
view, the fourth Gospel ought to appear to us as 
a most remarkable work. It presents, indeed, three 
remarkable- contrasts. 
contrast The first contrast relates to the plan of the 

pietenow narrative. On the one hand, the framework of it 

of the 

framework, is much more compkte than that of the three other 
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Q-ospels : and on the other, the narrative has an The 
. 'rag- 

extraordinarily fragmentary character. To read ^^ rineM 

the three Synoptic 1 Gospels superficially, one narrative - 
would think that the public ministry of Jesus 
lasted no longer than one year. For no journey 
to the feasts at Jerusalem is mentioned between 
the "baptism of Jesus and the Easter when He 
was crucified. "We see, on the contrary, from 
St. John's account, that the public life of Jesus 
must have lasted at least two years and a half, 
for between the baptism and the first passover 
feast, mentioned in ch. ii. 13, a certain time 
elapsed which may be calculated at some months. 
In the sixth chapter a second passover is 
mentioned, and again at the thirteenth chapter, 
the third and last. This makes the time about 
two years and a half ; and, in fact, such a 
time was not too long for the earthly work of 
Jesus. It was but a very short time in which to 
accomplish the spiritual training of His apostles, and 
to prepare them for founding the kingdom of God. 
And the progress of hatred which culminated in 
the final catastrophe could only have taken place 
in a period such as that. In studying more 
closely the Synoptical Gospels themselves, we find 
a confirmation of iihis result. The incident related 
in the sixth chapter (first and following verses) of 

1 The three Gospels are thus designated in one word synoptic 
because of the almost parallel order of the three accounts. 
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Si Luke, and in the parallel passages of 
St. Matthew and St. Mark, supposes a spring 
time, and consequently a passover feast, passed 
by Jesus in Galilee, long before the passover 
at which He was put to death. This spring 
ought, according to all the surroundings of the 
situation, to correspond with the sixth of St. John, 
and the events which preceded in the Synoptics 
suppose one year of Messianic activity, 
what the And nevertheless how broken and fragmentary 
maaumes. is the narrative of John. It assumes a multitude 
of facts to be known, which have not been related. 
For instance, the ministry of John the Baptist, 
and the baptism of Jesus (chap, i 19), the two 
personages, Andrew and Peter (ver. 41, and folL), 
the mother of Jesus (chap. ii. 1), His first home at 
Nazareth (chap. ii. 12), the election of the twelve 
apostles (chap. vi. 70), are spoken of absolutely 
as if the reader were acquainted with all the 
Gaps in the details. Much more, the narrative though con- 
tinuous in a certain respect, contains several 
surprising gaps. The second return of Jesus to 
Galilee (chap, iv.) must have happened in the 
month of December (v. 35); the fifth chapter 
brings us, according to all probability, to the 
feast of Purim, in the month of March of the 
following year : between these two facts, there are 
three months which the author passes -over in 
complete silence. Between chapters five and six, 
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a month, (month, of April), of which he says not 
one word. Between chap. vi. (Easter) and vii. 
(Feast of Tabernacles, end of September), seven 
months, of which we only know what we are told 
in the first verse of the seventh chapter : 

"After these things Jesus walked in Galilee, for He would 
not walk in Jewry, because the Jews sought to Mil Him." 

Between this feast and that of the dedication 
(chap. x. 22), which took place at the end of De- 
cember, again three months without any record of 
events, and from this time till the following passover, 
only one single event the raising of Lazarus is 
related in detail. There are seventeen months in 
all out of two years and a half, of which we only 
know some isolated days ; and if we add the nine of thirty ' 
months which must have elapsed between ITis 
sojourn at Jerusalem at the first passover (chap, 
ii. 13) and the return to Gralilee (chap. iv. 1), 
thai makes no less than twenty-six months out 7 
of thirty of which the narrative gives us no > 
account. 

This is indeed a strange method of relating a 
history ! This mode of narration is followed in a 
number of particular cases. Whilst omitting 
almost entirely the accounts of the Galilean 
ministry, the author relates in detail five sojourns 
at Jerusalem (ii. 5 ; v. 1 ; vii.-x. 21 ; x. 22, and 
foil. ; xii-xix.). Whilst relating the first calling 
of the disciples in Judea (chap, i), he omits the 
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second at the Lake of Gennesaret. Whilst de- 
scribing the washing of the disciples' feet (chap, 
xiii) at the last supper, he omits the institution 
of the Lord's Supper. He relates the examina- 
tion hefore Annas (xviii. 13), hut does not say 
a word ahout the solemn appearance before 
Caiaphas, when Jesus was condemned to death 
by the Sanhedrim (although he does not forget 
to mention the place where it was held), compare 
xviii. 24, and the word^'S^, v. 13. 



The method Such a method of relating a history can only 

pre-supposes 

najSitives. b e explained by the author having before him 
other narratives which were circulating in the 
Cnurch, in which all the facts omitted by him 
were mentioned. This is, no doubt, the meaning 
of the words, " in this book " (chap. xx. 30), as we 
have already indicated. 

second A second striking contrast is to be remarked in 

contrast: 

The style. the style of this book. The Greek is pure, and 
free from all Hebraisms. And nevertheless one 
feels that the thoughts of the author are entirely 
Jewish. All isjjntuijaJA* as among the Semitic 
race; nothing dialectic, as among the Greeks. The 
variety of Greek particles is wanting, one only 
meets with and and then. The parallelisms, Which 
characterise the Hebrew poetry, appear as soon 
as the sentiment rises. "No language," says 
Ewald, "can, as to the spirit and inspiration of 
it, be more Hebrew than that of our author/' 
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In this style, which has not its equal in any 
sacred or profane literature, the clothing is Greek, 
but the hody is Hebrew. 

A third contrast, more important still, is felt in 
the spirit of the book. On the one hand, the 
author shows that he. is quite freed from all legal 
forms. 

" The hour cometh, when ye shall neither in this mountain, 
nor in Jerusalem worship the Father . . . but the true wor- 
shippers shall worship Him in spirit and in truth." (Chap. iv. 
21-24.) 

The privileges of the Jew are abolished, and from 
all people shall be gathered sheep, who shall be 
one fold, under one Shepherd (x. 16). No more 
works of the law ; the only work God demands is 
faith (vi. 28, 29). All salvation consists in dwell- 
ing in Christ, eating His flesh, and drinking His 
blood spiritually (vi. 56-63). And on the other 
hand, what a living relation to the old covenant ! 
Israel, the dwelling-place of Jesus, prepared long 
before His coming (i. 11). The temple of Jerusalem 
is the house of His Father, into which He enters 
and acts as His Son (ii. 16). To believe in Moses 
is to believe in Him, and to reject Him is to 
reject Moses (v. 46,. 47). Salvation is of the Jews 
(iv. 22). Jesus Himself is the Messiah promised 
to them, the true brazen serpent, the true manna, 
the true Hock whence springs the living water, 
the true Cloud in the wilderness, the Joy of 
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Abraham, the Shepherd of Israel, the King 
promised who should come in the name of the 
Lord, the Adonai whom Isaiah beheld, the. true 
Paschal Lamb, Jehovah pierced by His people. 1 
All the living roots in the thoughts of the author 
are planted in the soil of the Old Testament. 
Here is a heart and a mind formed in the school 
of Him, who, by His coming, had at the same 
time fulfilled and abolished the old covenant. 
John at once lives in the old economy, and soars 
above it, as Jesus had done. 

V. 



Objections 
against the 
Apostle's 
authorship. 
First ob- 
jection: the' 
philo- 
sophical 
character. 



THE AUTHOR OF THIS BOOK. 

WE now ask who is the man who could have 
written such a book, in which are united and 
resolved into perfect harmony the most striking 
spiritual contrasts which it is possible to conceive ? 
Let us forget for a moment the unanimous 
tradition of the Church, and open the book itself. 
At the first word the critic meets us and says : 
" It is not possible that an Apostle of Jesus should 
have called his Master ' The Word,' for you have 
here a speculative idea and a philosophical ex- 
pression which do not harmonize with the spirit 
and language of a Galilean fisherman ; such a 
man would simply have related his history, with- 

i John i. 46 ; iiL 14 ; vi. 32 ; vii. 37 j viii 12, 56 ; r. 1, 
etc. ; ziL 13, 41 ; xix. 36, 37. 
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out heading his narrative with, a metaphysical 
idea." But the most simple historian is entitled 
to put at the beginning of his narrative an idea, if 
he believes that that idea is realized in the fact 
that he is about to narrate, and that that idea 
expresses the essence of it. Now, we cannot doubt 
that in the mind of the author of this Gospel, the 
incarnation of the Divine Word is a fact as truly 
historical and real as all the particular events he 
is about to relate. When Matthew and Mark 
commence their narratives by inscribing at the 
beginning, the one the title of Messiah, the other, 
that of the Son of God, they write neither more 
nor less history than St. John does, when he calls 
Jesus the Word. 

But again, from what source has a disciple of 
Jesus derived this notion and this term? The 
Jew Philo made use of it at that time to designate PMIO'S use 

m of the term 

the Mediator between an infinite God and a finite ^Pf 

word." 

world, who was to prevent the defilement of the 
Supreme Being by the contact with the material 
world. Can it be supposed that John, the Apostle, 
became a disciple of the Jewish philosopher at 
Alexandria? Assuredly not, we reply; and this 
is not necessary to explain why he uses the term 
"the "Word" as applied to his Master. It was -vmythe 
enough for him, 1st, to have listened to the ^ posfleiue * 
teaching of Jesus, 2nd, to have read and studied 
the Old Testament, and 3rd, to know the manner 
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in which this book was explained even in his 
time in Palestine. 

1. The teaching of Jesus. He had heard his 
Master say: 



What the 
author had 
heard his 
Master say 
of Himself. 



" What, and if ye shall see the Son of Man ascend up where 
He was before?" (vi. 62.) 

And these words had revealed Jesus to him as a 
Being who had existed before His birth into this 
world. On another occasion he had heard the 
most startling words from His lips : 

"Before Abraham was, I AM " (viii. 58); 

and from this contrast between the came to be 
of Abraham, and the I am of Jesus, he must 
have concluded the eternal existence of the latter. 
He had heard Jesus praying and saying : 

" Glorify Me, Father, with Thine own self, with the glory 
which I had with Thee before the world was " (xviL 5) ; 

and a moment after he had heard Jesus add these 
words: 

" That they may behold My glory, which Thou hast given Me : 
or Thou lovedst Me before the foundation of the world" 
(xviL 24); 

and he had understood them to mean that this 

author 

understood existence of Jesus was not only anterior to His 

the words of J 

jesns. birth into this world or to the life of Abraham, 
but to the origin of the world and time, that it was 
not only eternal but glorious; nay more, it was 
the existence of a Being who was the object of the 
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love of the Father, and who enjoyed Divine com- 
munion with Him. 

. After such testimony, confirmed by daily contact 
with Jesus, we can understand how he recognized 
Him to he a Divine Being, and that he needed to 
find a term that would express the Divine side of 
His nature. 

2. The teaching of the Old Testament. Genesis 
and Exodus frequently speak of a Person, distinct 
from God and yet one with Him, who appeared The 

* 'AX testimony 

' when Grod desired to manifest Himself to the eyes 



of men ; these hooks call him, " The angel, or the 
sent, of the .Lord." In Exodus, God says of this 
being, "My name 1 is in Him" (xxiii. 21) ; and in 
the histories in which He plays a part, His name 
alternates with that of the Lord Himself. In 
Isaiah He is called "The angel of His presence" 
(Ixiii. 9), and in Malachi (iii. 1), " The angel of the 
covenant." In this latter passage He is also called 
Adonai, Lord, a title which belongs to God. 
Beside this mysterious Being, the Old Testa- 
ment continually speaks of the word of the Lord, 
whom God sends to the earth to execute His 
commands, to create and to destroy, to kill and to 
make alive. 2 It was by this word that God made 
the world. (Genesis i.) 

It was only necessary to put these two ideas 

1 That is to aay, the full revelation of My essence. 
loa. Iv. 10, 11 ; Psa. xxxiiL 6. j evii. 20, etc. 

D 
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together to arrive at the conclusion that there was 
a Being, Divine like the word of God, and. personal 
like the angel of the Lord, and thus to derive from 
the Old Testament the premises of the idea. an- 
nounced in the preamble of John's Gospel. The 
Jewish doctors had done this before the Apostle. 

3. The rabbinical escplanation. Even before 
Jesus Christ came, the doctors of the law had 
taken account of what we have just said; and in 
S^Sflu, the paraphrases which they gave (in contemporary 
the low. language) of the Old Testament, they had. been 
in the habit of substituting for the name of God, 
whenever they represented Him as doing anything 
in the world, the expression The Word of the 
Lord (Memar or Memra <M Jehovd). In the 
passage in the Old Testament, " God said to the 
young lad" (Ishmael), Gen. xxi. 20, the rabbinical 
paraphrase was "The "Word of Jehovah" was 
with. . . Where Jacob said (Gen. xxviii. 21), 
" The Lord shall be my God," the paraphrase ran 
" The Word of the Lord shall be my God/' and 
the same throughout the Old Testament. The 
name "Word" then was employed in Palestine 
wrote! before John wrote, to designate the Divine Being by 
whom God manifested Himself to the finite world. 
We also find this expression used in the Apocalypse, 
the author of which has certainly never been to 
the school of Philo, and who gives to the glorified 
Jesus this same name, "The Word of God" (xix. 13) 
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We find St. Paul also using the same idea, without 
using the same word, in the passage (1 Cor. x. 9) 
where he speaks of the appearance of Jehovah in 
the cloud in the wilderness by this name, The 
Christ. John himself, in chap. xii. 41, declares 
that the Adonai whose glory Isaiah saw (chap, vi.), 
was no other than the Christ who afterwards 
appeared as Jesus. We see how familiar this 
idea was to the Jews at this time. . John only 
applied it, as well as the term which expressed 
it, to the Divine Being, whom he acknowledged 
as his Master. 
Philo was a Jewish thinker, who, having set 

I Jobu* f 

out with the teaching of the Old Testament, had 
gone over to the Greek philosophy and attempted 
to combine them. John also had the same be- 
ginning, but passed into the school of Christ, and 
made use of the notions and terms employed in the 
Old Testament to convey to his readers and to the 
Church what he beheld in the person of his new 
Master, and -, what he had heard from His lips. 
That is the very simple explanation of the resem- 
blance and the difference between these two writers; 
it is not necessary to send the apostle to the sage 
of Alexandria to account for it. 

It is not difficult either to understand, how, 
that finding himself at Ephesus, in the great in- 
tellectual centre where Asiatic and Greek thought 
met, John made use of this term "The Word," 
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Second 
objection: 
difference 
of the 
narrative 
from, that 
of the 
SynopiiM 



Their 
harmony. 



an expression of philosophical, import. It is as if 
he wished to say to these thinkers around him, 
" This knowledge of God which you are seeking for 
in your high speculations, we Christians possess in 
the person of Christ, whom we preach unto you, 
and who is the revelation of Q-od, as a man's word 
is the revelation of his thought." 

A second class of objections against the origin 
of this Gospel is drawn from the so-called irre- 
concilable differences which this narrative presents 
to the other three. The most considerable of all 
is certainly that which relates to the principal 
scene of the ministry of Jesus ; according to the 
Synoptics Galilee ; according to John Jerusalem 
and Judea. But as we-have already seen, there is 
abundant room in the narrative of John (in the 
three months that divide the fourth and fifth 
chapteij in the month that separate^the fifth and 
sixth, in the seven months that intervene between 
the sixth and seventh, and lastly,, in the three that 
separate the first part of the tenth chapter from the 
last), to place all the materials of the Galilean 
ministry contained in the Synoptics. And as to the 
journeys to Jerusalem, described by John, and 
omitted, with the exception of the last, by the 
other evangelists, not only are they necessary to 
the comprehension of the final catastrophe, which 
without them would not have been prepared, but 
they are confirmed by a number of incidents related 



The 

Synoptics 
confirm the 
fourth 
GospeL 
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in the Synoptical Gospels, such, as the intimate 
relation with the family at Bethany, which comes 
out in the visit related by St. Luke (x. 38-42), 
we know, in fact, that Bethany is situated about 
half-a- league from Jerusalem ; also the relations 
that Jesus must have had with the master of the 
ass, and the owner of the house where he had His 
last supper (Luke xix. 30, 31 ; xxii. 8-12) ; but 
especially these words : 

" Jerusalem, Jerusalem, how often would I have gathered thee 
as a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings " (Luke xiii. 34 ; 
Matt xxiii. 37), 

related by the Synoptics, certainly prove that Jesus 
had been at Jerusalem many times before His last 
visit. John thus does not contradict the Synoptics oompi&tes 
on this point ; according to their own showing, he 
completes them. And it is the same in all the 
other cases where he seems to differ from them. 
Take, for instance, the first calling of the disciples 
(placed by John in Judea ; in Galilee by the 
Synoptics), or even the purification of the temple 
(placed by him at the first passover ; at the last by 
the others), or the place assigned to the anointing 
of Mary (placed by Matthew and Mark some days 
later than by John), or lastly, the difference 
relative to the evening of -the last Supper (ac- 
cording to John the eve of the Paschal supper, and, 
in appearance, at least, by the Synoptics, the very 
evening of the Paschal feast). In all these cases 
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it is more and more acknowledged, either that 
the two narratives are the complement of each 
other, or that the historic truth, dimly presented 
by the Synoptics, emerges into full daylight in 
John's narrative. The cause of this relation be- 
tween them is easy to understand: the first of these 
two accounts was written from oral tradition, as 

- -orc^, -^r^- --'-^ "* ' "--r-^L^. 

- the resemblance (often literal) of the three Gospels 
proves; while John^as an eye-witness, has written, 

* . * -__.i -..i__ i . f r-fc --.----.. _, J ^ J g w , TA ^ 1 ^. ^ ^.j-j^^MJ^ * 

directly, from personal reminiscences, bearing in 
mind the traditions in order to complete them, 
and only omitting what had been sufficiently and 
accurately reported. 

But the chief attack has been made by 
adversaries on the mode of our Saviour's teaching, 
foomthose presented by St. John, both in its contents and in 

of the r,. 

Synoptics, its lOrm. 

and their ___ 

"\\T e no longer find in it the short and striking 



Baptist ana niaxims, which lent such a popular character to the 
discourses of Jesus in the Synoptics, and which enter 
into all the domains of moral life, those "gems 
of parables" in particular, which leave such an 
ineffaceable remembrance. There are, in the fourth 
Gospel, as critics, who deny its authenticity, declare, 
long pretentious, monotonous, abstract tirades, 
full of mystical metaphysics, only speaking of 
Jesus Himself, and His obscure relations to 
God, and outside of all relation to practical life, 
and, above all, the doctrine of the pre-existence 
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of Jesus, which, makes a truly human life an im- 
possibility to Him, and substitutes for the heart of 
man a Logos immoyeable and impassable. 

As to the style, they further object, that the 
manner in which the author makes Jesus speak is 
doubly suspicious ; first, because his language has 
nothing in common with that of the Synoptical 
discourses, and then there is too much resemblance 
to the style of the author himself in the prologue 
and in his Epistles, as well as that which he attri- 
butes to John the Baptist in the Gospel. 

"We 'do not reply, as has often been done, by nepiyto 
pretending that it was by no means impossible objection, 
that an Apostle should make Jesus speak according 
to his own fancy, whether in substance or in form. 
No, we cannot believe that any one of those who 
had called Jesus " Master," who had been struck by 
the holiness of His person and speech, could have 
acted in so disrespectful a manner to Him, no~ 
would they have done with respect to His teaching, 
what Plato, for example, did with respect to that 
of Socrates. No doubt the words of Jesus suffered 
in v passing through the pen of John, a double 
transformation. First, as to language, Jesus spoke Theeftectoi 
'Aramaic, a language allied to Hebrew, but essen- on " 

tially different to Greek, in which our Gospel is 
written^ and it is natural that in the process of 
translation, the language of John could not fail 
more or less to leave its mark upon that of Jesus. 
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Take the same work; translated by two different 

persons, who are both authors on their own 

account, and will you not see that the style of 

each translation takes the colour of the other 

works of each author ? But there is more : John 

John tad did not translate a written text, neither did he 

text to reproduce, as the Synoptists did. an oral tradition 

translate * ' J r 

from. strongly formulated, and in some sort stereotyped. 
The discourses which he related were written only 
in his heart, where they were the subject of 
meditation and continual elaboration. .Half a 
century had nearly elapsed after he had heard 
them, when he reproduced them in a new language 
after having assimilated them spiritually. Undei 
such conditions, it assuredly became very difficult 
to discern what belonged to the language of Jesus 
and what to that of John; and we need not be 
astonished beyond measure, either at the differ- 
ence of form between the discourses of the fourth 
Gospel, and those of the other Evangelists on the 
one hand, or at their resemblance to the other 
writings of the Apostle, on the other. 

specimen of But, happily, we have in the Synoptic Gospels a 

Johannine * 1 1 / ^ / A x 

remarkable specimen of the language habitually 
used by Jesus in the Gospel of John. "We find it 
in the words in which Jesus expresses the joy that 
He felt when the seventy returned from their 
mission, and gave Him an account of their success. 
Jesus exclaimed : 
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" I thank Thee, Father, Lord of heaven and earth, that 
Thou hast hid these things from the wise and prudent, and hast 
revealed them, unto babes : even so, Father ; for so it seemed 
good in Thy sight. AH things are delivered unto Me of My 
Father ; and no man knoweth who the Sou is, but the Father, 
and who the Father is, but the Son, and He to whom the Son 
will reveal Him" (Luke x. 21, 22 ; Matt. xi. 25-27). 

Who in reading this passage would not think he 
had before him the words of the Gospel of John ? 

" The Father loveth the Son, and hath given all things into 
His hand" (John iii. 35). 

" No man hath seen God at any time ; the only begotten Son, 
which is in the bosom of the Father, He hath declared Trim " 
(John i. 18). 

" For judgment I am come into this world, that they which 
see not might see, and that they which see might be made 
blind" (Johnix739). 

What close relation both in idea and form, there is 
in these words of John to those which we have 
just quoted from the Synoptics ! Some one has 
called this passage from Matthew and Luke, an Bearing oi 

. . the fact 

erratic Johannine block that has strayed into the 
Synoptic soil. What is the bearing of this signi- 
ficant fact ? Assuredly if a block of granite exists 
anywhere, there must be neighbouring hills of 
a homogeneous formation. Thus these words so 
essentially Johannine in the midst of the Synoptic 
narrative, prove to us that the kind of language we 
find in John, is not a creation of his fancy, but 
that it had its real place in the teaching of our 
Lord. Perhaps it was necessary, in order that the 
words of Jesus should take this elevated and 
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sublime strain, which has been called mystic, and 
which is nothing more than a filial accent in its 
most perfect form, that a particular emotion should 
fill his heart, as in the case which we have quoted. 
Such moments were perhaps exceptional in his life, 
and in order to apprehend and reproduce them a 
witness specially prepared was necessary. Every 
one, even among the apostles, was not capable of 
following Jesus to such heights as these. If this 
be the case, then we can understand why the 
disciple whom Jesus loved was chosen for this 
r61e, and why he preserved with particular care 
any such words. 

Jesus has Himself characterized the two different 
modes of teaching which He employed. 

" If," said He to Nicodemus, " I have told you earthly things, 
and ye believe not, how shall ye believe, if I tell you of heavenly 
things ?"(iii 12.) 

Then he adds, . . 

"No man hath ascended up to heaven, but He that came 
down from heaven, even the Son of Man which is in heaven." 

There were times then, when He spake to the 
inhabitants of the earth, the things of earth ; these 
were His moral discourses, like the Sermon" on 
the Mount, where He described the duty of justice, 
self-renunciation and humility and true piety, all 
that referred to the relation of man to man and 
to God. But there were other times when He 
spoke to the world as coming from heaven, and 
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as revealing the things of heaven. Then disclosing 
to mankind the consciousness of His Sonship, He 
unveiled something of that paternal and filial re- 
lation, and tried to make the world understand some- 
thing of the nature of the Father's gift in sending 
them His Son, and through His Son, eternal life. 
It was such words as these especially that John John 
had received into his inmost being, on which "he of the 

heavenly 

had long meditated, which he sought to reproduce ldnd - 
in the nine or ten discourses of Jesus, which he 
has preserved to us as the most sublime he had 
heard during the two years and a half that he had 
passed with Him. He has thus supplemented the 
other evangelists with respect to the teaching of 
Jesus, as we have already seen he did with the 
history. 

But here a grave question arises about this 
reproduction of the discourses of our Lord in a 

n . i n, .-I i n the fourth 

foreign language, after the lapse of so many Gospel, 
years. Might not John have allowed his own 
ideas to have penetrated into his writing rather 
than what he remembered of the words of Jesus ? 
Could he always successfully guard himself from 
such infiltrations, and can we _read the discourses 
contained in his Gospel with the certainty that it 
is Jesus who speaks, and not the author ? To those 
who believe in the authenticity of this Gospel, and 
who know consequently that its author was among 
those to whom Jesus gave this promise, 
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" I will send you the Comforter, even the Spirit of truth, He 
will guide you into all truth : for He shall not speak of Himself ; 
but whatsoever He shall hear, that shall He speak ; and He 
will show you things to come. He shall glorify Me : for He 
shall receive of Mine, and shall show it unto you " (John xvi 13, 
14 ; adv. 26), 



Argument 

from 

inspiration 

inadmissible 

in this 

discussion. 



John puts 
the term 
""Word" 
nowhere 
into the 
mouth of 
Jesus. 



the answer is in this very promise. But face to 
face with this criticism, we are not allowed to 
suppose what is in question, and we must examine 
the objection apart from inspiration. 

The first fact that strikes us is that this term 
Word, which is inscribed at the beginning of the 
prologue, which plays such a great part in it, 
which consequently contained in it all that John 
felt and conceived of the person of Jesus, is no- 
where put by him into the mouth of the Lord. And 
yet he had ample opportunity of doing so, par- 
ticularly when he relates in the tenth chapter the 
reply of Jesus to those who were about to stone 
Him because He made Himself God 

" IB it not written in your law, I said ye are gods ? " (v. 34.) 

(it is thus the Psalmist addressed the Israelite 
judges, as organs of divine justice), 

" If then, " added Jesus, ' ' the law calls them gods, unto whom 
the word of God came, and the Scripture cannot be broken ; 
say ye of Him, whom the Father hath sanctified, and sent into 
the world, Thou blasphemest ; because I said, I am the Son of 
God?" (v. 35, 36.) 



One would expect to hear after the words say ye 
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of Him, these : "Who is the Word itself ;" but 
Jesus only adds 

"Whom the Father hath sanctified, and sent into the 
world." 

The Evangelist has not here yielded to the 
temptation to put into the mouth of Jesus his 
favourite expression, even when the connexion of 
the discourse would naturally have led him to do 
so. This reserve is so much the more remarkable 
as the name Word given to Jesus is found not 
only in the prologue of the Gospel, but also in fee 
two other works of this author, in the first Epistle 
(i. 1), and in the Apocalypse (xix. 13). 

We find in the prologue of the Gospel a still Nor the idea 
more important idea, which is expressed in such a 
way as to show us clearly what an important place 
it had in the mind of our author. It is that of 
the creation and preservation of all things by the 
Word. It would have been very easy for him to 
have put this idea into the moath of Jesus, and 
that in many places, but especially in that passage 
of His intercessory prayer, where our Lord says 
to His Father : 

" Father, I will that they also whom Thou hast given Me be 
with Me where I am ; that they may behold My glory, which 
Thou hast given Me : for Thou lovedst Me before the foundation 
of the wojjd" (John xvii. 24). 

But the author refrained from doing it. The ex- 
pression, " to be born of God," is found in the 
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Nor the 
expression 
"to be born 
of God." 



He thus, 
distinguishes 
between the 
thoughts of 
Jesus and 
Ms own. 



Three 

objections 

from the 

interview 

with 

Hioodemus. 



prologue, and occurs nine or ten times in the First 
Epistle of St. John. It was then very familiar 
to our author, yet nevertheless we do not meet with 
it once in the discourses of Jesus, not even in His 
conversation with Nicodemus, where it would have 
come in so naturally when He was speaking of 
"being born of water and of the Spirit" (ch. 
iii. 5). "We see then with what delicacy our 
author ever respects the line of demarcation be- 
tween the thoughts of Jesus and his own, and 
even between the expressions of Jesus and his 
own. 

Three ^examples are often cited to prove that 
this Evangelist did not always manifest a similar 
reserve. The first is at the close of the interview 
with Nicodemus (ch. iii. from ver. 16), where it is 
pretended that he puts his own reflections into the 
mouth of Jesus, and that all this moral judgment 
wrought in the world by the Gospel has no natural 
place in this discourse. But, as Jesus had at the 
commencement of it put the new birth in opposition 
to the works of the law, the Messianic revelation 
to the old, then the elevation of Christ on the 
cross to His elevation on a throne, he closes by 
showing the contrast between the judgment or 
spiritual sifting which the Grospel effects, to the 
judgment which the Pharisees dreamed of, assign- 
ing salvation to the Jews and damnation to the 
- heathen. It was thus that Jesus opposed His own 
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to the Pharisaic programme along the whole line, 
in His conversation with Nicodemus. "We must 
then not detach this last passage from the rest of 
the conversation to which it belongs organically. 

The discourse which John puts into the mouth 
of John the Baptist in the third chapter, from the 
twenty-seventh verse, in reply to the jealous re- Baptist 
proaches of his disciples ahout the 'conduct of Jesus, 
is also quoted. The Evangelist, they say, makes 
the forerunner speak exactly in the same way as 
the Lord, and hoth speak absolutely like himself 
in the prologue and in the Epistle. But they 
forget that when the Baptist said, "The Father 
loveth the Son, and hath given all things into His 
hand," he only reproduces the words of God at 
the baptism of Jesus, at which he had taken 
part : " Thou art My beloved Son, in whom I 
am well pleased." They also forget that the 
resemblance between this discourse of the fore- 
runner and the words of Jesus to Nicodemus (chap. 
iiL 1-21) is explained by the Baptist himself, 
when comparing himself to the friend of the 
bridegroom, he adds that he had heard the Bride- 
groom's voice, and his heart had leapt for joy 
(ver. 29). We may therefore conclude 'that the 
words of Jesus had been reported to him, and that 
they made his joy perfect. Let us not disregard 
the inimitable originality of the central words of 
this discourse of John : " He must increase, but 
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I must decrease " (ver. 30), for surely no one coula 
have invented those words. It is the forerunner who 
thus spake, it is the theme of his entire discourse. 
fromthe 1 -^- s ^ * ne third example that is usually quoted, 
retrospect ^ ^j scourse w Hch ends the retrospective cvwp 
d'ceil of the development of Jewish unbelief (xii. 



4450), it is evident that this is not the report of 
a special discourse. Had he not just said that 
" Jesus went away, and hid Himself from them" ? 
How after that could He have made Jesus speak 
again to them ? As he recapitulates in the thirty- 
seventh verse all the miracles of Jesus, he gives 
from verses forty-four to fifty a summary of all His 
teaching, in order to show what terrible responsi- 
bility rested on the people that had rejected Him, 
Who had spoken and acted in such a manner. 
comparison We have now verified the difference that may 
Lord's dis- be observed between the prologue and the discourses 

courses with 

E Isae* ^ ^ e os P e l- ^ e arr ive at an analogous result 
by comparing these same discourses with the First 
Epistle. It is easy to convince ourselves that if 
the same spirit reigns in both these, it is not the 
same thought that has dictated these two kinds of 
composition. The author of the Epistle often 
recurs to 1 the idea of expiation. 

" Christ is the propitiation for our sins, and also for the sizui 
of the whole world" (1 JohniL 2, and elsewhere). 

Well ! This truth, which had been clearly re- 
vealed to this Apostle only after the death of 
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Jesus on the cross, does not come out explicitly in 
the discourses of the Gospel, which proves that he 
did not compose them at a later period and in his 
own style. The advent of the Anti- Christ, which 
plays such an important part in the Epistle, is 
entirely omitted in the discourses of Jesus in 
the G-ospel. He there foretells persecutions, but 
does not say a word ahout this supreme and 
powerful seduction. It is the same with fas false 
teachers, against whom . John warns us in his 
Epistle. He might have made Jesus announce 
them in the Gospel, hut he does nothing of the 
sort. He frequently speaks in the Epistle of the 
glorious return of Jesus which was approaching, 
but this thought occupies no place in the Gospel 
narrative. Jesus here announced only His own 
coming in spirit on the Day of Pentecost, John not 
having related the great discourse on the last things 
recorded in Matt, xxiv., in which Jesus had an- 
nounced His visible return^ (although he fully 
believed in this return, which he knew and ad- 
.mitted, (as his Epistle proves), he did not feel at 
liberty to introduce this subject into the Lord's 
discourses recorded in his Gospel. Neither has he 
lent to Jesus certain expressions which were pe- 
culiarly his own, as we see from his Epistle, such, 
for example, as the anointing of the Holy Spirit, 
" of the sent of God," and " the sin unto death." 
Lastly, let us notice one more general feature. 
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It is easier to establish a firmer intellectual and 
logical attitude in the discourses of the Gospel 
than in the Epistle, which leads to the thought 
that in the former the author had the support of 
a higher thought than his own, and that con- 
sequently they are not his own work. And if we' 
compare more closely the contents of these two 
compositions, drawn up by the same pen, we shall 
easily perceive that their author, in composing the 
Sitkmsin Epistle, has generalized, and given us under the 
the Epistle. f0 rm O f axioms or maxims, the thoughts ex- 
pressed in the Gospel in regard to certain special 
positions. " God so loved the world," Jesus had 
said; "God is Love," says John. "I am the Light 
of the world," said Jesus ; " God is Light," says 
John. " Ye are of your father, the devil," said 
Jesus ; " He who committeth sin is of the devil," 
writes John. "Ye have not chosen Me, but I have 
chosen you," said Jesus to the apostles; "It is not 
we who first loved God," writes John, '"but God 
who first loved us." The whole Epistle is composed 
in a similar manner. John extracts from the 
occasional and striking remarks of his Master, 
doctrines and, in a certain sense, religious philosophy, 
useful for all ages, which are contained in them. 
Who could imagine that the mind that performed 
this second operation, could be the same as that 
which revealed itself with such a creative origin- 
ality and appropriateness in these discourses ? 
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The conclusion to be drawn from all these facts 
is that, whatever is the resemblance that exists be- 
.tween the discourses of the Grospel and the other 
writings of the Apostle, there are between these 
compositions, differences both in contents and in 
form sufficiently marked to attest a difference of 
origin between them, and consequently to prove 
the historical truth of the former. 

Moreover, does it not strike every one who has a ^ 
sense of divine things, that Jesus alone could have 



spoken as the author of the fourth Gospel makes second 

century 

TTim speak ? If we admit that there was in the 
second century a man who was able to make Him 
speak in such a manner, we must also admit that 
there existed in the second century a second Jesus, 
not only equal, but superior to the first. Baur has 
really supposed the existence at this epoch of some 
eminent Christian whom he has called the Great 
TJnknoivn. Now-a-days critics refer the existence of 
this mysterious author nearer to the time of John, 
they even make him a disciple of this Apostle, from 
whom he received this spiritual heritage. They 
ask, for example, whether it might not be that 
presbyter John, disciple of Jesus, who according 
to Papias ought to have lived in Asia- Minor at 
the same time and a little later than the Apostle 
of the same name. But we have only to glance 
at the writings that we have of the most remarkable 
men of this period, Clement of Borne, Ignatius of 
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Antioeli, Polycarp of Smyrna, Papias of Hierapolis, 
to see the immense distance that there is between 
these fathers and the author of this Gospel, and to 
understand how he must have shined as a star of 
the first magnitude in the firmament of the Church, 
and to conclude that he could not have passed 
unpereeived in the midst of men who were so 
inferior to him, and could not have remained the 
Great Unknown. 

evidence of Besides, had we no tradition pointing positively 
authorship. to the Apost i e John as the author of this Gospel 

we might by attentively studying this Gospel, put 

our finger on the author. 

The fourth Evangelist could only have been a 
The writer a Christian of Jewish origin. That is proved by 

what we -have advanced concerning his style and 

the spirit of his writings. 
A Pales- This Judeo-Christian could only have been a 

tiruan con- ^ J 

witt? Jesus Christian of Palestine and contemporary with Jesus. 
He knew the minutest details of the different 
localities of the Holy Land, the size of the Lake 
of Tiberias, the distance from Bethany to Jerusalem, 
for instance. He described the country about 
Jacob's well as, according to M. Renan, only a 
man could do who had frequently passed it. He 
is au fait as to the relationship between the two 
high priests, Annas and Caiaphas. He knows exactly 
how many years they have been rebuilding the 
Temple when Jesus visits Jerusalem for the first 
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time after His baptism ; lie knew that the Romans 
had taken from the Jews the right of capital 
punishment, etc., etc. 

This Palestinian contemporary of Jesus, is^a ^Sa^at 
member of the intimate circle of friends, formed Jesus ' 
around the person of the Lord. He knew per- 
sonally the Apostles Andrew, Philip, Thomas, 
Peter, etc., and the kind of relation that Jesus 
had to each of them. The naive replies of Philip, 
the spiteful remarks of Judas, the cry of devotion 
mingled with the unbelief of Thomas, are all 
known to him. He knew who were the four 
disciples who by their questions drew forth the 
instructions of Jesus at that intimate conversation 
they had with Him on the eve of His death. He 
knew the name of the high priest's servant, whose 
ear Peter cut off in Gethsemane; he recalls the 
smallest details of the course of the two disciples 
at the grave of Jesus on the morning of the resur- 
rection, etc., etc. All that would only have been 
disgusting charlatanism on the part of a man who 
had not lived in close intimacy with the apostles, 
and would consequently only treat the disciples as 
characters in a romance. 

This companion of Jesus could only have been AH Apostle 
one of His apostles. He allows himself in many 
points to complete and present in a quite new 
light the tradition received in the Church, as we 
find it recorded in the Synoptics. The narrative 
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of the fourth Gospel is equivalent to a complete 
renovation of the history of Jesus transmitted 
by the Synoptics, harmonizing very well with them, 
but remaining absolutely independent. Only an 
apostle, who felt perfectly sure of his authority 
in the Church, could stand face to face with the 
most ancient Gospels, already received in the 
churches, and maintain such a position. 
The disciple This apostle could be no other than the disciple 

whom Jesus i 

loved. whom Jesm loved. This is clearly proved by the 
intimate and personal details that are found in the 
narrative, particularly the information about the 
secret communications between Peter and this 
disciple at the last Supper (xiii. 24-27), or the 
absolutely autobiographical details of the manner 
in which this disciple was brought to believe in the 
resurrection (xx. 8, 9), or the indication of the 
moment where he understood the accomplishment 
of Zechariah's prophecy about Jesus's entrance 
into Jerusalem (xii. 16), the testimony that the 
author gives us of his presence at the foot of the 
cross (xix. 35). This testimony can only apply to 
the disciple " whom Jesus loved," because he is the 
only one whose presence in the scene with the 
mother of Jesus is recorded in the narrative. See- 
the touching words in ver. 26. 

The son of The disciple whom Jesus loved could only be 

Zebod.66. - 

John, the son of Zebedee. That is evident from the 
fact that the other disciples that he speaks of are 
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all designated in the Gospel by their names Peter, 
Andrew, Thomas, Nathanael, etc., while the 
names of John and his brother James nowhere 
appear. "We see the same thing also in chap. 
xxi. 2, where the two sons of Zebedee, who in all 
the lists of the Apostles are at the head, are here 
placed the last, after the other Apostles, and only 
before two disciples, not Apostles. Now, the dis- 
ciple whom Jesus loved, who takes part in this 
scene, according to v. 20 and 21, can not have 
been James, the other son of Zebedee, for he was 
dead at a very early date (Acts xii. 2). It can 
only have been John, his brother. Lastly and 
we have here the plainest proof the disciple 
whom Jesus loved must have been among the three 
Apostles preferred by the Lord, viz., Peter, James, 
and John. Now, it could not be Peter, who, ac- 
cording to the narrative, is distinguished from him, 
nor James, who died the first of the Apostles, while 
the disciple whom Jesus loved must have survived 
all the others, according to ch. xxi. 23. It could 
then be no other than John. 

It is consequently with the fullest confidence The true 

proof. 

that the Church as a whole, and every Christian, 
can make use of this Gospel, at once so simple and 
so sublime. The perusal of ten lines of this narra- 
tive is the best proof of its authenticity for every 
upright mind. This intimate and continuous 
communion with God as a Father could no*, 
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have been imagined, it must have been lived to 
be contemplated, and contemplated to be recorded 
in this manner. It is as if the gate of heaven 
were opened to the view of the dwellers on earth, in 
order, as the author of this unique book says in 
conclusion, that every reader may find life in the 
revelation of Jesus, the Christ, Son of God, as he 
himself had found life in it 
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THE Tract is designed to show to those who are not familiar 
with the subject, or may still be in doubt about it, the grounds 
on which the most eminent scholars of every school of criticism 
receive as authentic the Four Principal Epistles ascribed to 
St. Paul. 

Three classes of considerations reviewed 

1. Comparative. In this section the perfect harmony be- 
tween the Acts of the Apostles and these Epistles is proved 
by a careful comparison between them. 

2. Historical. In this section the history of Christian 
Literature from the times of the Apostles is adduced for the 
purpose of proving the existence and rapid dissemination of 
the Four Epistles in question, and the authority they exercised 
in the Churches as Apostolic works. 

3. MoraL In this section the character of the author, as 
it comes out in the Epistles, is examined; and it is shown 
to be utterly incompatible with the numberless frauds which 
must be imputed to him if the Pauline authorship be denied. 
The still greater difficulty of believing that they were written 
by four authors is pointed out The testimony of various 
rationalistic writers in favour of the genuineness of the Epistles 
is quoted. 

In conclusion, it is shown, from these Epistles, what the 
Church thought of Christ twenty-seven vears after His death. 
and even before that data 
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IISTIAN antiquity has transmitted to 
us, in the canon of the New Testament, pls ^ 
thirteen epistles which hear the name 
of the Apostle Paul, and a fourteenth, 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, which is anonymous, ? fle 
has heen ascrihed to him hy a part of the ancient Hebrews. 
church. 

rr*i 

With respect to the first thirteen, it does not authenti- 
seein that any doubt was raised about their of thirteen 

generally 

authenticity in the first centuries of the Christian -J^^a^ 

era. Different sects rejected this or that book centuries - 

because, it did not harmonise with their ideas. 

But since the revival of criticism, the authorship i^^a 

of several of them, viz., the Epistles to the reytraiof 

Thessalonians, the Ephesians, and the Oolossians, 

and the Philippians, as well as the Pastoral 

Epistles, has been disputed by a certain number 

of theologians. There are four, however, viz., 

the Epistle to the Romans, the two to the Corin- 
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thians, and the Epistle to the Galatians, which 
have, never been questioned by any great represen- 
tative scholar. Ferdinand Baur, the founder of 
the most advanced school of criticism, far from 
rejecting them, has made them the basis of his 
theory of the historical origin of Christianity. And 
the objections raised against their authenticity by 
two or three scholars', determined, it seems, to leave 
nothing standing (Evanson in England, Bruno 
Bauer in Germany, A. D. Loman in Holland), 
have been deemed of so little importance that one 
of the most advanced scholars of the liberal school 
has assigned them a place only, as he says, " in the 
history of criticism" 1 

It is to these four universally accepted Epistles 
that we shall now direct our thoughts. We shall 
consider the grounds of their universal reception 
in the Christian church as the composition of 
the Apostle of the Gentiles. 



THE OBJECT AND CONTENTS OF THE FOUB 
EPISTLES. 



T1 l e THE Epistle to the Romans, which, is generally 

object * , . 

Epistle to placed at the beginning of the whole collection, 

the Romans i* :ixj> *i t . nii 

was designed to lurnish. an exposition ot the 
Christian faith to a church which had never 

1 Holtzman, EinLeitvng in's Neue Testament, 1885, p. 224. 
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been visited by Paul or by any other apostle, and 
consequently had never received any oral instruc- 
tion on the subject. As Paul had always been 
in the habit of giving a continuous exposition of 
the Gospel in the churches which he founded, 1 
he wished, in the Epistle to the Romans, to 
supply this want with respect to the church of 
the capital of the world. This appears to us the -me 
most natural way of accounting for the general scope of 

J o& the Epistle 

and systematic scope of the Epistle to the Romans, ^co 
Paul himself reminds them at the commencement 
that it had not been possible for him up to that 
time to visit Rome to preach the Gospel, and thus 
he clears the way for the complete exposition of 
the Gospel of Christ, " which is the power of God 
unto salvation." 2 

The two Epistles to the Corinthians, which 
follow that to the Romans in our canonical corint 
Scriptures, have quite a different purpose, as 
might be inferred from* the fact that Paul him- 
self founded the church at Corinth, and so- 
journed two years in that city. He had then 
given them a complete and exhaustive exposition 
of the Christian verities. In the first of these Questions 



Epistles he replied to certain questions concerning ** *te Erst 
the Christian life which had been put to him by 

1 Compare especially Acts xix. 9, 10 : " Disputing daily in 
the school of one Tyrannua." 
3 Romans L 16. 
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the church at Corinth, aad he corrected certain 
errors that had crept into the private and puhlic 
lives of these converted heathen. For he had 
heard of the doings of the Corinthians through 
other channels than the letters they had written 
to him. 

The Second Epistle was written with the in- 
tention of drawing closer the bonds which united 
the Apostle to the better portion of the church, 
bonds which had been seriously loosened through 
dissension ; then he wished, before he himself went 
to Corinth, to bring into order a factious minority, 
which had, for the time being, infused an evil 
spirit into the community. 

In the Epistle to the Gralatians, the Apostle 
energetically resisted the attempt made by Chris- 
tians of Jewish origin to bring the church of 
Q-alatia under the yoke of Mosaic ceremonies, 
especially their desire to compel it to adopt 
circumcision and observe /Jewish festivals; as if 
Israel only were (rod's people, and the Gentiles 
could not be saved through faith in Christ unless 
they complied with the requirements of the Jewish 
law. He laid down the bases of evangelical 
liberty and Christian life. 

Our task is to show the grounds on which these, 
four Epistles have been received without hesitation 
by the church in all ages as the work of the Apostle 
Paul. For this purpose we shall have, to weigh 
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three classes of considerations : comparative, his- 
torical, and moral. 



n. 

COMPARATIVE CONSIDERATIONS. 
BY these we understand the relation of these The 

relation of 

letters to each other, and, to other writings of the 
New Testament, especially to the Acts of the 
Apostles. New 0ther 

"We are aware that doubts have been cast on writing. 11 
the truth of the narrative contained in the book of 
Acts, and we shall not in this Tract extend the The Acta 

of the 

bounds of the discussion by undertaking its de- Apostles. 
fence. We only remark in passing that what a 



. . certain 

certain section of the critics contest is not so <*&<* 

contest 

much the reality of the facts related in the ^^e 
narrative in the Acts as the light in which these A P stles - 
facts are presented. How is it possible to deny 
the foundation of the Judeo-Christian church by 
St. Peter at Jerusalem, and the rapid extension 
of this church in Palestine? How is it possible 
.to deny the fact of the martyrdom of Stephen, 
and the dispersion of the church, which resulted 
from it, as well as the foundation of the church at 
Antioch to which this dispersion gave rise P How 
can the conversion of young Saul or his three 
missionary journeys during which he founded 
the church, first in the southern parts ui Asia 
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Minor, then in Greece, in Macedonia, and Achaia, 
and lastly at Ephesus and in the surrounding 
districts of Asia Minor be called in question? 
How can his voyage to Borne and the shipwreck 
related at the close of the Acts be disputed? 
Without these facts the existence of the church in 
the world would be like an effect without a cause. 
We shall have to compare the historical references 
scattered through the Epistles with the accounts 
given in the book which has preserved the 'record 
of these great events. We take the Epistles in 
the order of their composition. 

The position of affairs which is revealed in the 
Epistle to the Galatians, is this : Paul had visited 
a short time previously the churches of Galatia, 
and had left them confirmed in the truth of the 
gospel. This is clear from the words which follow 
the address of his letter : i. 6, "I marvel that ye 
are so soon removed from him that called you into 
the grace of Christ unto another gospel." These 
words " so soon " imply that the change took place 
rapidly, during the short time that had elapsed 
since the last visit of St. Paul and his writing the 
letter. We may conclude from another passage, 
that this was Paul's second visit to Galatia, and 
not the first during which he had founded the 
church. He wrote to them* iv. 13 : "Ye know 
how, through infirmity of the flesh, I preached the 
gospel unto you at the first." 



The 

comparison 
to be 
instituted 
between the 
Epistles and 
Acts. 



The state of 

affairs 

revealed in 

the 

Epistle 

to the 

Galatiaus. 



St. Paul's 
second -visit 
to Galatia. 



The Foundation of the Gfalatian Church. 9 

The Greek term which, corresponds to this last 
word indicates that it was the first of two. Now 
Paul had made three great missionary journeys: the ma three 
first and least extensive with Barnabas to Cyprus journeys. - 
and the suth of Asia Minor (Lycaonia and Pisidia) ; 
the second, of far greater extent, with Silas and 
Timothy, in which, after having traversed Asia 
Minor, he founded the churches of Greece (Mace- 
donia and Achaia) ; the third, geographically half- 
way between the two first, in which St. Paul 
settled at Ephesus, at the western extremity of 
Asia Minor. He could not have founded the 
churches of Galatia in the first of these journeys, His visits 
for he remained with Barnabas in the southern 
provinces of Asia Minor. It must, therefore, have 
been in the second journey that he s arrived in 
Galatia for the first time ; and in the third that 
he visited these churches for the second time, 
immediately before their falling away, for which 
he reproaches them at the beginning of his Epistle. 
This appears from the words of St. Paul in Gal. i. "^^^ of 
6 and ii. 13, and exactly agrees with the details 



which St. Luke gives us of the commencement of Acts of "the 
the second journey in Acts xvi. 1-8, and of the 
third in Acts xviii. 22, 23. 

At the beginning of the account of Paul's second 
voyage (Acts xvi 6, R.V.), Luke says, "And they 
went .through the region of Phrygia and Galatia, 
having been forbidden of the Holy Ghost to speak 
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the "Word in Asia, and when they were come over 
against Mysia, they assayed to go into Bithynia, and 
the Spirit of Jesus suffered them not." Then, at 
the beginning of the narrative of the third voyage, 
it is said (xviii. 23), "He went, over all the counr 
try of Q-alatia and Phrygia in order, strengthening 
all the disciples." The first of these two passages 
evidently refers to his visit when he founded the 
church ; hut he tells us nothing of this event. 
From Gal. iv. 13, 14 we learn that Paul was at 
that time detained in Galatia by sickness. The 
second refers to the visit which immediately pre- 
ceded the Epistle. We must conclude from the 
manner in which St. Paul expresses himself that 
he found the churches already unsettled, but that 
he succeeded in confirming them. The Epistle and 
the narrative in the Acts are, therefore, in har- 
mony with each other, although the accounts are 
thoroughly independent 0f each other. 

At the time he wrote the First JEpistle to the 
Corinthians, Paul was at Ephesus, and intended to 
remain some time there (xvi. 8). This account 
refers to a period subsequent to that of the Epistle 
to the Gtelatians, to the long sojourn in Ephesus 
during his third missionary journey, and rather to- 
wards the end of his stay there, than at. the begin- 
ning. Now we read in the Acts of the Apostles (xixr 
and xx.) that Paul passed three years in the countries 
of which Ephesus was the centre, and that he had 



The 

Epistle and 
the Acts 
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but in- 
dependent. 
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The account 
of Paul's 
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The Mission of Timothy into Greece. 11 



founded a great number of churches. This hanno- . 

. founded in 

nizes also with the language of Paul at the close of ^nT* 17 
the First Epistle to the Corinthians (xvi. 9), " For Ephesus - 
a great door^and effectual is opened unto me." 

More than once in the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, Paul mentions that he had sent 
Timothy into Greece, especially to Corinth (iv. 17; Allusions 
xvi. 10). Now this is what we read in the Acts mission to" 

' _ Greece in 

when the writer is" giving an account of the 
same period (xix. 21, 22): "After these things 
were ended, Paul purposed in the spirit, when 
he had passed through Macedonia and Achaia, to 
go to Jerusalem, saying, after I have been there, 
I must also see Borne. So he sent into Macedonia 
two of them that ministered unto him, Timothew 
and Erastus; but he himself stayed in Asia for 
a season." This was a solemn moment in the 
Apostle's life. The West called him, and he must 
prepare to leave Asia and Greece. But in order 
to do that he had measures to take, one in parti- 
cular which we shall refer to immediately. This 
was the reason why Paul sent Timothy, his faithful 
disciple, into Greece. He himself purposed to 
follow at a later period. The situation described 
in the Acts is therefore in all points the same 
as in the First Corinthians, but with such 
differences in details and expressions that it is between the 

two 

impossible r^o imagine either sketch to have been accounts. 
borrowed from the other. 
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In the First Epistle to the Corinthians, i.-iv., 
mention is made of a certain teacher, named 
Serences Apollos, to whom one party was passionately ak- 
in* ti?e Kret tached, preferring his teaching to that of the Apostle 



e to 



pis e o p au ]_ himself. This teacher is again spoken of in 

Corinthians. ,-- _ . ' - , _ , 

chapter xvi. He was with Paul at Ephesus ; and 
Paid said that he had begged hrm to return to 
Corinth, and that Apollos had absolutely refused 
to do so, evidently because Apollos was disgusted 
with the part his partisans wished him, to play in 
explanation opposition to Paul. All this is naturally explained 
by the narrative in the Acts of the Apostles at the 



po es. c j oge o _g chapter xviii. According to this account 
this Apollos was a Jew of Alexandria, a powerful 
and eloquent man who had been brought to the 
knowledge of the Gospel by Aquila and Priscilla, 
friends of Paul, living at that time at Ephesus ; 
and after having instructed him more fully, they 
sent him with letters of recommendation in order 
that he might in some respects take the Apostle's 
^f ~, place in Corinth. The narrative in the Acts 

undesigned -F - 

of a S e 3ter furnishes an easy explanation of all that we read 
explanation. ^ ^ e .jjpgfl e o ^ e Corinthians, but without any 

allusion that could make the reader suspect that 
it had been written for this purpose. 
Nation Th situation that is presupposed by the Second 
iir i tiie p08ed Epistle to the Corinthians is this. The Apostle 






Epistle had just passed through a great tribulation in Asia 






Corinthians. v hich might even have cost him his life. He had 



Situation in Corinth according to Second Epistle. 18 

afterwards set out for Troas, a town situated to 
the north of Ephesus, and from thence to Mace- 
donia, with the intention of meeting Titns whom 
he had sent to Corinth (ii. 12, 13). He had at 
last found him in Macedonia (ch. vii.), and his 
heart was filled with consolation by the news he 
brought him of the good feelings entertained by 
the Corinthians towards him. He now purposed 
to send him back immediately with this letter, in 
order to expedite a good work which he had in his 
mind at this time, to which we shall presently 
refer. He purposed to follow soon after himself, 
to make a prolonged sojourn, as he had promised 
them for some time past. All these details agree j^^ of 
with what we read in ch. xix. and xx. of the movements 
Acts. The severe tribulation through which the 5 the Acte 
Apostle had passed doubtless refers to the popular P s es " 
rising excited by the silversmith 'Demetrius, which 
is described in chapter xix. The beginning of 
chapter xx. shows us the Apostle setting out im- 
mediately after for Macedonia. Then, after a 
sojourn in that northern province, he goes into 
Southern Greece, to Corinth, where he remains The 
three whole months (xx. 3). The accounts differ 



/ . . hut f orznsl 

in form, but there is a fundamental agreement differences 

in the 

between them. accounts. 



"We gather from several details in the Epistle to 
the Romans that it was during these three months 
passed in Corinth that Paul wrote this Epistle. cSS. at 
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Paul declares in it that he had finished his 
task as preacher of the Gospel in the East, from 
Jerusalem to the Adriatic. He had then to seek a 
new field of labour in the "West, and for that 
purpose to go as far as Spain (ch. XT. 18-24). The 
three months spent at Corinth, mentioned in the 
Acts of the Apostles, are just then the very time 
of rest, during which this Epistle was written, and 
the time that divides the ministry of the Apostle 
into two great portions. 

Paul recommended to the Romans Phoehe, a 
deaconess of Cenchrea. Cenchrea was the port of 
Corinth on the west shore of the .ZEgean Sea, and 
we are incidentally told in the Acts that there was 
a church there, where St. Paul had spent some little 
time (xviii. 18). The narrative in the Acts and 
the references in the Epistles are thus in perfect 
harmony with each other in reference to dates as 
well as places. The fact of the composition of 
this Epistle at Corinth is elsewhere confirmed by 
the name of the host of the Apostle, Gains, one 
of the oldest converts of the Corinthian church 
(comp. Rom. xvi. 23, with 1 Cor. i. 14). 

We have still two particulars to mention here, 
which are all the more remarkable because they 
link these four Epistles closely together, as well 
as connect them with the narrative in the Acts. 
We refer first to the development of the strife 
between the Apostle and his Judaising adversaries. 



The three 
months' 
sojourn at 
Corinth, 
divides the 
ministry of 
the Apostle 
into two 
great 
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St. Paul's Controversy v^ith the Judaising Teachers. 15 

We find it in Galatia in its first stage. The ad- Erst stage 
versaries from Jerusalem, after passing through 
Antioch, arrived in Galatia in Asia Minor, and 
sought to impose on the ignorant people the most 
painful of their rites, that of circumcision (v. 2 ; 
vi. 12). 

In a more advanced stage, and among a more A more 

' & advanced 



cultivated people, in Greece, at Corinth, such a 
thing would not have been possible. The strange 
teachers who were seeking to use the Mosaic law 
for their own profit in the Gentile churches 
founded by St. Paul were clever enough to give a 
more spirituel character to their hostility at Corinth. 
They made a violent attack on the person of the 
Apostle, and tried to induce the church to revolt 
against his authority, and to bring it under the 
influence. of a legal spirit. It was at this point . 
that the strife culminated. The Epistles to the 
Corinthians emphasise this point. 

Finally, the calm and masterly exposition of the The 






Epistle to the "Romans shows us that the victory ffie 
was henceforth assured, at least, spiritually. This spiritual 

. " victory. 

Epistle is like a trophy erected on the field of 
battle; the polemical tone has disappeared, the 
adversary has laid down his arms. We find then 
very plainly in these four writings the marks of a 
true history, and can follow the important drama 
which marks this decisive epoch. 
The same thing holds good with respect to 
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The 

collection 
for the poor 
saints at 
Jerusalem. 



another particular, yet more special. In 1 Co- 
rinthians (xvi. 1.), the Apostle speaks of a collection 
he had organised in the different churches for the 
benefit of the poor saints at Jerusalem. He had 
already made suitable arrangements for this purpose 
in tiie churches of G-alatia, which had returned to 
their allegiance to him after their seducers had 
been driven away. Paul adds (xvi. 4) that if the 
collection was successful at Corinth, he himself 
would accompany the deputies of the churches who 
were taking it to Jerusalem. This collection is 
again spoken of more fully in the viii. and ix. 
chapters of the Second Epistle to the Corinthians. 
We see that Paul is still uncertain as to the success 
of this work, to which he attaches great im- 
portance. While the poor Macedonians had 
shown themselves generous, the rich Corinthians 
seemed less disposed to give ; it was to stimulate 
their zeal that he sent Titus to Corinth with this 
Second Epistle, in order that, when he himself 
arrived, all might be ready. 

In the Epistle to the Romans we find the 
definite result that accrued from all these efforts. 
Paul, before going to Borne, has now decided to 
set out to Jerusalem, in order himself to be the 
bearer of the collection remitted by the hands of 
the deputies, chosen by the churches for this 
purpose (Rom. xv. 25-32). "We see how all these 
accounts scattered through the different Epistles 
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The Reticence of St. Luke on ike Subject. 17 
unite to form one harmonious whole. The passage The Epistles 

confirmed 

in the Acts (xx. 1-4) confirms in a striking manner y the Acts 

the situation revealed in the Epistles. This passage, A P stle8 - 

in fact, gives us a list of the persons who were to 

accompany Paul from Greece to Jerusalem, and 

who were all gathered round him, at Corinth. For 

the list contained in the fourth verse can only he 

the names of those deputies of the churches of 

whom Paul spoke to the Corinthians (xvi. 3), and 

who were commissioned to carry to Jerusalem the ^ e uties to 

amount of the collection. Nevertheless Luke enu- Set^n to 



merates them without even indicating the reason Jernsalem - 
of their being there, so little does he concern him- 
self in his narrative with what is contained in the 
Epistles. 

It is to be noticed that among these deputies he 
mentions a Sopater of Macedonia. This is pro- 
bably the same person on whose behalf he salutes 
the church in the Epistle to the Romans, written 
at this time from Corinth (xvi 21). 

St. Luke has not thought fit to speak in his st_ Lute's 
narrative of this large collection, which was made to "*. 

collection. 

at the close of Paul's ministry in the East. This 
is the more remarkable because he puts into the 
mouth of the Apostle, when he was pleading before 
Felix, these words (Acts xxiv. 17) : "Now after 

Summary 

many years I came to bring alms to my nation and 
offerings." In these few words, which might so 
easily pass unnoticed, is virtually summarised all 

o 
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that the Epistles to the Corinthians and Romans 
tell us about this collection. Such a complete and 
yet unobtrusive an agreement cannot possibly have 
been a fabrication. I wish to conclude this part 
of the Tract with two quotations from two of the 
most distinguished scholars that modern Germany 
has produced, and who have given more than 
sufficient proofs of their complete independence of 
all traditional notions about the sacred books, 
words which are like a summary of all the 
preceding discussion. One quotation is from 
Schleiermacher, in his ' Introduction to the New 
Testament * (p. 148). It refers to the two Epistles 
to the Corinthians and at the same time to the 
1st Thessalonians. 



The 

conclusion 
of Schleier- 
macher. 



" When we compare several passages in the Acts of the Apostles 
in chs. xviii., xix., xx., with the personal details which we find 
at the beginning and end of these Epistles, we can fit into one 
another the facts deduced from these two kinds of writing 
(Acts and Epistles) in such a manner that they mutually supple* 
ment each oilier, without either of them ceasing to have its own 
peculiarity, or the possibility of one having been written to 
suit the other." 



Ferdinand The second . quotation is from Ferdinand -Baur, 
the Epistles in the first edition of his well-known work, " The 

to the 

Corinthians. Apostle Paul." He says, speaking of the two 
Epistles to the Corinthians (p. 260) : 



" The great interest which these two remarkable letters of 
St. Paul excite, arises from the fact that they carry us more 
completely than any other writing of the New Testament into 



The Witness of Post-Apostolic Literature. 19 

the midst of the living Christian Church in a state of formation, 
and afford us a view of the circumstances hi the midst of which 
the new life evoked by Christianity assumes its own character." 

We may therefore conclude that as the book of The relation 

. . of tto Acts 

Acts furnishes us with a true framework of the f *" 

Apostles 

ministry of the -Apostle, these four Epistles give {jfe 
us materials to fill in the picture ; they are like 
fragments of his heart and life during the course 
of that agitated period of which they trace for us 
the affecting incidents. The Epistle to the Gala^] 
tians gives us an account of the first outburst of i. 
the strife ; the two Epistles to the Corinthians 
show us its most acute phase ; that to the Boman^ 
is the monument of the triumphant issue of it./ 



m. 

HISTORICAL CONSIDERATIONS. 
THE history of Christian literature, from the c 

. tion from 

period which followed the times of the Apostles. ? ost - ,. 

* -t * - Apostolic 

confirms the result to which the study of the New JSS 
Testament has led us, showing, as it does, by 
positive evidence the existence and the rapid dis- 
semination of these four Epistles in the Christian 
communities, as well as the authority they exer- 
cised in the churches, as Apostolic writings. 

St. Paul died between the years A.D. 64 and 67. 
Some twenty years later, two writings are met 
with | one dated from Home towards the end of 
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Domitian's reign (about the year 95) ; the other, 
probably, composed at Alexandria about the same 
time, according to some a little later, from which we 
learn the impressions, more or less distinct, which 
were made on the minds of the authors by t^e 
Epistles of the Apostle which we are now con- 
sidering. 

element's The first of these writings is a letter that one 
to the of the bishops of the church at Rome, named 

Corinthians. _ . 

Clement, was instructed by his church to write to 
the Corinthian church, in which a kind of eccle- 
siastical insurrection had arisen against the pres- 
byters appointed by the Apostle, which had caused 
a great disturbance. The names of the deputies 
who were appointed to carry this letter are still 
known. They are Claudius Ephebius and Valerius 
Bito. There was a third, named Fortunatus, 
sufficiently clearly distinguished from the others, 1 
and who might be the Christian from Corinth 
who had brought the news to Rome of what was 
going on in the former city.' It is not impossible 
that it was the same Fortunatus, who, more than 
thirty years before, had come to visit Paul at 
Ephesus as a deputy from Corinth (xvi. 10). 

Indira table ^ e au ^ en ti c ity of this letter is indisputable- 
More than half a century later, the Bishop of 
Corinth, Denys, writing to the Roman bishop, 
Soter, says to him, 

1 Epistle of Clement, c. 65, 1. 



Clement's Reference to St. Paul's Epistle. 21 

"We have to-day celebrated the holy day of our Lord, and 
read your letter, and are careful always to re-read it for our 
correction, as well as the preceding one, written to us by 
Clement." ' 

Thus we see that the letter from Clement was .The 
carefully preserved in the archives of the church at * element's 
Corinth, and was read from time to time for the 
instruction and reproof of the community. How 
therefore can its authenticity be doubted, espe- 
cially if we recall the severe reproofs which are 
administered to those to whom it is addressed ? 
This letter of Clement from Rome is the most its 

undeniable 

undeniable witness to the authenticity of the First { s 
Epistle to the Corinthians. This is, in fact, what 
the bishop wrote to the Corinthians in this letter to X t 

i in i ,nr\ Gorinthiane. 

(46 and 47) : 

"Why-have there entered among you rivalries, wrath, dis- 
sensions, schisms, and discord ? Have we not all one God, 
and one Christ, and one Spirit of grace shed upon us, and 
one calling in Christ ? Why do we disagree and scatter the 
members of Christ, and excite schism in the one body, and 
carry our dissensions to such an extent that we. forget we are 
members one of another ? Woe to such a man ! It would 
have been better had he never been born. . . . Your schism 
has perverted many, discouraged others, caused some to 
doubt ; it has filled us all with sorrow, and yet you persist 
in your sedition ! Refer again to the letter of the blessed^ 
Apostle Paul. What did he write to you at the beginning, 
when the Gospel was first preached to you ? Indeed, he him- 
self, under the direction of the Spirit, wrote to you about 
himself, Cephas, and Apollos, because even then you were full 
of rivalries. But that dissension was less culpable than the 
present, for at that time your infatuation concerned the il- 



1 Eusebius, Ecclesiastical History, iv. 31. 
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lustrious apostles (Paul, Peter) and a man approved by them 
( Apollos). But now you see who those are that trouble you, and 
destroy your brotherly love. These things that we have heard 
are a disgrace to you, and unworthy of Christians, that one 
or two men should lead the old established church of Corinth 
to rebel against the elders. And this report has not only 
reached us, but also others who are strangers to our faith, so 
that, on account of your folly, the name of the Lord is 
blasphemed." 



Pauline 



mtoputed 
me " 



to tave 



Thus we see that the Pauline authorship of the 
Epistle to the Corinthians was not doubtefl at 
Rome any more than it was at Corinth, to which 
church it was written, for Clement quoted from the 
text of it when he wrote this passage (compare 
1 Cor. i. 12 and iv. 6). Clement reminded the 
members of the church of it as an Apostolic Epistle 
in order to humble them. Under these circum- 
stances we cannot see how the most resolute scepti- 
cism can deny its authenticity. If we suppose 
that a forser sent it to the church of Corinth 

. ' 

during the lifetime of Paul, how did it happen 
that he, when he .visited this church, did not 
discover the fraud? And if the letter had been 
a forgery, and sent to -Corinth after his death, 
would not the Corinthians, before depositing it in 
their archives, have asked if it were possible that 
this letter, which only arrived after the death of 
Paul, could have coine from the Apostle, all the 
more as they were severely reprimanded in it for 
their vanity, levity, want of wisdom, of love and 






Clements Quotations from First Corinthians, 23 

of Christian honour? Such 9 letter would not 
have heen received, and deposited in their archives, 
unless they had good reason to believe in its 
genuineness. 

We shall not enumerate other passages in which 
Clement of Borne quoted textually the First 
Corinthians. There are four principal ones. Then q 
he also uses some expressions in the Second First 

- Epistle 

Epistle to the Corinthians, which prove that he 
had that Epistle, as well as the First, in his 
possession at Rome. Let us compare the follow- 
ing words (chap, xxx.), " Let our praise be of God, 
and not of ourselves," with 1 Cor. iv. 5, and 2 Cor. Epistle 

'- ' in his 

x. 18, and (chap, xxxvi.), "By Him, Christ, we possesnon 
behold, as in a mirror, His perfect and sublime 
face," with 2 Cor. iii. 18. The same Clement also 
uses the Epistle to the Romans. His enumeration 
of the vices of the heathen (chap, xxxv.) is an 
evident reproduction, though a free one, of that in 
Rom. i. 29-32. 

" Casting far from us all injustice, iniquity, avarice, disputes, 
spirit of bitterness, deceit, false reports, evil speaking, hatred 
of God, pride, and boasting, vain glory, want of hospitality, ... 
not only doing these things, but applauding those who do them." 

. 

Clement, Bishop of Rome, more than twenty dement 

uses the 

years after the death of Paul, uses his letter to Epiatie to 

* ^ the 

the Romans, which he found in the archives of his 
fihurch as a true writing 'of the Apostle, which 
had authority for hi and all Christendom. If 



s cnuim - 
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we think of the profound interest in evangelical 

truth which was then felt by the church and its 

leaders, men ready any day to suffer martyrdom 

The for the Gospel, .we shall understand that such 

of element confidence on the part of Clement and his church 

and liis f 

church in in a writing like the Epistle to the Romans, which 

the Epifitle or > 

expounds fundamentally the truths of the Gospel, 
must have rested upon what they considered an 

inmoveae > -i i i 11 n ii* 

foundation, absolutely immoveable foundation. 

The second of the writings of which we have 
The Epistie spoken is the so-called Epistle of Barnabas. 

of Barnabas. x * 

"We do not regard it as the work of the well- 
known companion of St. Paul. It does not bear 
the name of the author, and presents a concep- 
tion of Judaism absolutely foreign to what we 
should conceive to have been regarded as the 
ideas of the companion of Paul in his work. This 

compsedat Epistle was probably composed at Alexandria, 
where it was specially well known at the end of 
the first, or beginning of the second century. It 
is difficult to believe that the following passage 

Quotation was not borrowed from the Epistle to the Romans, 

from the 

Epistie to chap. xiii. : " Behold, I have given thee Abraham, 

the Romans. * . o 

as a father to the Gentiles who believed in God, 
in a state of uncircumcision." Compare Romans 
iv. 11. The author also applies to himself St. 
Paul's expression, filth, officouring, in imitation of 
the Apostle, 1 Cor. iv. 11, 13. 

These Epistles therefore not only existed at the 



The Dissemination of the Four Epistles. 25 
end of the first century, but they had been TheEpistie 

to fionums 

already disseminated : they had been communicated gj|!j nthl 
by the churches who received them, to other ^^^ 
churches who had asked for them. We know $ theftt 
from a passage of Irenaeus^ that the Apostolic entuw 
Epistles were viewed as the property of the 
church, and deposited as such in the house of 
one of the elders. 

"Every question will be cleared up for him" (the Christian 
who is hi doubt), says this father, hi his great work (Against the 
Heretics, iv. 32), " when he has read attentively the Scriptures^ 
which are kept in lite houses of those who are presbyters in the 
church." 

To the houses of the elders people had to go for 
information, and from their houses the Scriptures The 
were fetched when wanted for public worship, deposited in 

* r the nouses oi 

Not only were the presbyters or elders, in whose the dders - 
custody the archives of the church were placed, 
responsible for the safe keeping of the Scriptures, copies 



but they also had the power of granting copies to ttiei to 

applicants. 

those churches that applied for them. There is a re- 
markable passage in Tertullian on this point. This -perfum^., 
father, in writing to the heretic Maroion, who had testimoli y- 
appropriated the Gospel of Luke, and modified it 
according to his own ideas, and rejected the three 
other Gospels, says to him (Against Mansion, iv. 5), 

"The same authority in the apostolic churches that acknow- 
ledges the Gospel of Luke, is also extended to the other Gospels, 
those of John, Matthew, and Mark, which we possess through 
and according to them." * 

1 Per illaa et ncundum Ulaa. 
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what Tertullian meant to say that if other churches 

Tertullian . ' 

meant. than those in which the original Gospels were de- 
posited, possessed these writings, they only came 
into their possession through the instrumentality of 
those churches, and according to originals which 
were deposited in their archives. "We .understand 
from this that the copy of any apostolic writing was 
made by the church which owned the original, and 
care was taken that this transcription was done 
accurately. It is just as if they had added at the 
close, Exact copy of the original. 

It was in this manner that the apostolic writings 
were circulated, each church asking for what it did 
not possess from the church which had the original. 
This propagation must have taken place very 



of the rapidly, especially with respect to these four 

writings. Epistles. We have just shown that dement of 

Rome possessed, at the close of the first century, 

not only the Epistle to the Romans, but also those 

to the Corinthians ; that the author of the letter of 

., .. Barnabas in Alexandria possessed those to the 

At the - f 

Romans and Corinthians. We~ conclude also, from 
similar quotations, that Ignatius in Asia Minor, at 



to e the pls es the commencement of the second century, had in 

Romans and 

Corinthians frjs hands the Epistle to the Romans and the First 

in his * - . 

possession, fa ^ ne Corinthians; that Polycarp at the same 



time used the Epistles to the Romans/the Cor- 
corinttuans, inthians, and the Gtelatians. Justin Martyr, in the 
middle of the second century, quotes at length the 
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passage Bom. iii. 11-17 ; the passage 1 Cor. v. 8 jutm 
of the 1st Corinthians, and probably G-aL iii. 10 quotations 

-m- \ ^ 

and iv. 12. "We must not view these quotations |jf second 
as indicating the date of the publication of these ceutur y- 
writings. They are made to a certain extent acci- 
dentally, and were occasioned by the contents of 
the works which contain them ; they presuppose 
the existence and authority of the apostolic books 
from which they are taken. 

Contemporaneously with Justin, about A.D. 140, 
the gnostic Marcion taught at Rome a system ao 
cording to which there would have been absolute 
disagreement between the Old and New Testaments. 
There were, according to him, two Gods, one in- 
ferior, who had created the material world and 
given the Law to the Jews; the other superior, 
the God of the Gospel revealed in Jesus Christ, 
who is all love, while the first knows nothing but 
justice. In order to support this system, he 
chose from among the apostolic writings received The 
by the churches, a certain number of books which 



which, he 

seemed to him to favour his theses, but from which appealed to 
he was obliged to excise many things that did not 
agree with his ideas. These books were the Gospel 
according to Luke, which he greatly mutilated, and 
ter of St. Paul's Epistles. These were, according to 
Tertullian and Epiphanius, the four chief Epistles, ^|/ our 
to the Galatians, the Corinthians, and the Epistle E P istlea t6 
to the Bomaas ; also the two Epistles to the 
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Thessalonians, the Epistles to the Laodiceans (our 
Epistle to the Ephesians 1 ), to the Colossians, to 
Philemon, and to the Philippians. It is evident 
that this order, especially of the four first, was 
determined from the chronological point of view. 
That was the canon that Marcion had instituted 
in his numerous, churches. This fact is of great 
importance, for it shows how deeply rooted the 
conviction of the apostolic origin of these writings 
was in Christendom. Marcion knew that without 
this basis, which he retailed in common with the 
church at large, his work would be a failure. 

Soon after the middle of the second century, we 
can establish three facts, which prove the diffusion 
of St. Paul's Epistles and the authority with which 
they were received even in the most remote churches 
in the world. A translation of the apostolic 
writings into the Syriac language, the PescMto, was 
published at this time at the eastern extremity of 
the church. It was not a private work ; it was a 
translation destined to form the official canon of 
the Syrian churches. The four Epistles we are 
considering form a part of it. In the West a 
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1 The grounds for believing this Epistle to be wrongly de- 
scribed as addressed to the Ephesians are external and internal. 
The weight of MS. authority is against the genuineness of the 
words "at Ephesus" in the first verse. The' fact that the 
Apostle addresses those to whom he wrote as unknown to him, 
and does not particularise any persons, seems to be against tbr 
Eaheeuui destination of the JEij*J* . 
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Latin translation, that which is generally called The-Boto 
Itala, appeared at the same time, and a similar fact these four 
was reproduced at the opposite extremity of the 
church. Our four Epistles occupy the place of 
honour in these collections of the Apostolic writings. 
Then we possess a very important document 
found by the savant Muratori in the Library of Tte 

J J Moratorium 

Milan, where it is still deposited. It dates from Oa;aaa - 
about the year A.D. 160 or 1 7 9, and was probably 
composed in the name of one of the Western 
churches, which wished to instruct others, touching 
the Apostolic writings to be read in public worship. 
In it they are distinguished from other Christian 
writings which were not entitled to this honour. 
After having spoken of the four Gospels and the 
Acts of the Apostles, the author goes on to say: 


" As to the Epistles of Paul,- they speak for themselves to Reference 
those who are willing to understand, as to what place they were IjLSj 86 
sent, and for what purpose they were written. Paul especially 
forbad the Corinthians to indulge in the schism of heresy ; the 
Galatians to practice circumcision ; he expounded to the 
Komans the plan of the Scriptures, showing them how Christ 
is the beginning and end of them," etc. 

Then follows the complete list of St. Paul's complete 
Epistles. r Thus we see that there was not the st. laur* 
least doubt either in the East or West as to the 
Apostolic origin of these Epistles. 

We pass over many authors who wrote at this 
period (second half of the second century), such as 
Tatian, Athenagoras, Theophilus, who all use the 
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four chief Epistles, and we confine ourselves to 
mentioning the three great doctors, who lived 
in the second and third centuries, Irenaeus, in 
Gaul; Clement of Alexandria, in Egypt; Tertullian, 
in Western Africa. Up to this time Christian 
writers had quoted the Apostolic writings, without 
indicating the title and the' author. Henceforth, 
they adopt, so to speak, a more exact method, 
they indicate by name the authors, and the 
sacred writings from which they derive their 
Method of testimony. Thus Irenaeus says, "This is what 

Quotation in . . i -r\ 

. St Paul says, wnttng to the .Romans . . . . or, 



" 



In the Epistle to the Corinthians, Paul speaks of," 
... or, " For the Apostle in the Second Epistle 
to the Corinthians," .... or, "And again'in the 
The same Epistle to the Galatians, Paul thus speaks." We 

method r r 



bimen S 1 " 6 ^ contemporaries of Irenaeus also 

Alexandria, qHang expressly and textually. 

Thus from one end of the church to the other, 
a perfect unanimity of sentiment prevailed with 
respect to the writings we are considering; there 
was not the whisper of a suspicion about them. 
And yet we must not suppose that the conscience of 
the church was slumbering or that the -church was 

of the lacking in critical faculty. The controversy that 

Epistle to - ^ 

the Hebrews existed between the East and the West as to the 

shows that 



authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews, proves 
Importance how the Church and its teachers had their eyes 
questions, open, upon questions which concerned their faith. 
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IV. 

MORAL CONSIDERATIONS. 

EACH of the four Epistles .that we are consider- The 
ing is prefaced by an address in which Paul is f "a^m 
designated byname as its author. And not only so, the Epiaaeft 
but in all of them frequent allusion is made to 
the person of the author as the founder of the 
Church addressed and the Apostle of the Gentiles. 
Thus, in the Bomans, the writer begins by ex- 
plaining the reasons why he had not yet been to 
Rome, the capital of the heathen world, to preach 
the gospel to them. In eh. is. 1-3, x. 1, he ex- 



presses his profound grief, his distress, and his of P hf n 

~ . feeling*. 

incessant prayers on behalf of the children of 
Israel; in xi. 1, he gives himself as an example to 
prove that Israel has not been entirely rejected, 
because he, an Israelite of the tribe of Benjamin, 
had been made partaker of the Divine salvation. 
At the end of the Epistle he speaks of his intention 
to go into Spain, and of his expected arrival in His expect 
Borne ; and, in his greeting to Aquila and Priscilla, tion8 * 
he recalls how they were willing to lay down their 
lives for his sake. In recommending Phoebe, the 
bearer of the letter to them, he mentions with His 
gratitude the care she hadjaken. of bnp personally. gra 
If the letter had been by an impostor, not only 
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would Paul's name at the beginning of the ad- 
dress have been a forgery, but there would have 
been a refinement of fraud extending through the 
whole letter. 

It is the same with the two Epistles to the 
Corinthians, in which .the author identifies himself 
all through with St. Paul It was he who 
baptised the first converts at Corinth, 1 Cor. i. 
14-16. When he had founded the church, it 
had been in fear and trembling (ii. 3). "I have 
planted," says he, "Apollos watered" (iii. 6). If 
the Corinthians had ten thousand instructors, he 
alone was their father in Christ (iv. 15). Some 
of them were puffed up, as though he would not 
come to them ; but, said he, "I will come shortly" 
(iv. 18, 19). If it had depended on him, he would 
have all men to be like himself (vii. 7). He 
explains at length the reasons why, in concert 
with Barnabas, he had refused to be supported as 
the other apostles had been by the churches which 
he had founded. He praised the church for having 
kept the ordinances as they had been delivered by 
him to them (xi. 2). He had transmitted to the 
Corinthian church the main facts in the life of 
our Saviour, and he himself had beheld the last 
appearance of the risen Saviour (xv. 1-8). He, 
unworthy to be an apostle, had laboured more 
abundantly than they all (xv. 9, 10). Then he 
announced his intention of paying them a visit 



His reasons 
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His 
testimony 



Hia labours. 
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when lie passed through Macedonia, and he de- 
scribed the joy he felt at meeting with the three 
delegates of the church, whom he specified by- 
name (ch. xvi.) 

The Second Epistle is the most personal, if we The second 

f Epistle to 

may so speak, of all the letters of the Apostle. *je 

J f * -r Corinthians 

His recent emotions of grief and joy, of fear and ^Json^ 
hope, his dangers, his deliverances, his love to the 
church, his sufferings, his consuming labours, the 
accusations against his character, his explanations 
of his conduct, his approaching arrival in Corinth, 
the severity he would display towards the vicious 
and rebellious, the whole contents of this Epistle, 
each verse shows that the letter was written by written by 

theApostttfs 

the Apostle s own nand. own hand. 

It is the same with the Epistle to the Galatians. 
Although teaching occupies a proportionately larger 
place, the personality of St. Paul is constantly The 
apparent. In the first chapter, he speaks of his of the 

*/ C > r Apostle in 

past life as a Jew; of his conversion through the ^ e th t e pistle 
revelation of the risen Saviour; of the teaching by Galatiana - 
which he had received from the Saviour his gospel; 
of his -sojourn in Arabia, and his return to Da- 
mascus; of his first visit to Jerusalem, and the 
fifteen days he passed in the house of Peter. In jj5fj5 * 
the second chapter, he gives an account of his 
conference with James, Peter, and John, at the 
conclusion of which these pillars of the Church re- 
cognised his aposfleship, and ratified his method of 
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preaching the Grospel to the heathen, without 

imposing the Mosaic law on them ; then narrates 

his personal contest with Peter at Antioch. la the 

Fourth and fourth chapter we have the touching accounts of 

* f T. ** * ^^ 

chapters. his first sojourn in Galatia, how, when, detained 
by a painful malady, he was the object of their 
love, and was received by them as if he had been 
the Lord himself ; in the sixth chapter we find 
the allusion that he makes to having written the 
letter with his own hand (v. 11), as well as to the 
marks of the Lord Jesus which he bare in his body 

H Paul (v. 17). If all these had not been dictated or 

were not . 

the author written by Paul himself, we must admit that they 

the Epistle J . ^ J 

farad. are only .the more or less skilful inventions of a 
forger, who, after the death of Paul, had per- 
sonated the Apostle and narrated the various 
events of the Apostle's life, real or imaginary, as 
having occurred to himself, in order to induce the 
churches to receive the things he sought to incul- 
saon cate. But when we calmly meditate on all these 
writeifs writings, and reflect on all the details contained in 
derived from them, we immediately feel that we are in the pre- 

the Epistle ' * 

dea sence f a man who is speaking with all the 
fraud. solemnity that a human soul is capable of, and 
with the most incorruptible integrity. This moral 
character, which obtrudes itself upon us, is abso- 
lutely incompatible with the innumerable frauds 
which we must impute to the author, on the sup- 
position that he was not St. Paul 
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* 

Besides. this impossible supposition involves other 

7 ^^ f rr improbabili- 

other improbabilities. How can we suppose that 



after the death of St. Paul, any Christian author 
whatever would have thought of attributing to his 
pen chapter vii. of the 2nd Corinthians, in which 

r . r reference to 

the Apostle expresses the lively regret he felt at first 
for the very severe letter he himself had written 
to the Corinthians, and the feeling of relief he 
afterwards experienced at seeing the salutary 
effects it had produced ? How can we believe that 
in the same Epistle a forger would attribute to the 
Apostle the authorship of two whole chapters 
(eh. viii. and ix.) to induce the Corinthians to take ^th 

* * . reference 

part in a collection for the benefit of the poor saints 
at Jerusalem, which would imply that the church 
was still in existence there, which was not the case, 
for two or three years before the destruction of 
Jerusalem, the Christians had retired to Pella, on 
the other side of Jordan ? How can we believe 

reference to 

that a forger after Paul's death, could have in- accusations 

o ' against the 

vented out of his own head all sorts of accusations A P stie - 
against the Apostle, to give himself the trouble to 
refute them in his name ? How can we suppose -with 
that in the First Corinthians he would devote the to MS 

. . support by 

whole of one chapter to explaining the reasons why 
he declined to use his right to being supported by 
the churches. How can we imagine that a serious 
writer, such as the author of these Epistles may 
be supposed to have been, would mention by name, 
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Chide, Fortunatus, Achaicus, Stephanas, Phoebe, 
Tcrtius, if these were not the names of real persons? 
What interest would there have been to those 
living in the second century for that was the time 
to which the recent school of Loman has relegated 
the composition of these four letters in the long 
dissertation (1 Cor. xii.-xiv.) about the gift of 
tongues, at a time when there was no longer such 
a gift in the Church, when it had entirely given- 
place to prophecy -and instruction, as it appears 
from the writing, " The Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles," recently discovered, from the writings of 
Justin Martyr, and in general from the writings of 
the second century. But how can we believe in 
the appearance at that time of writings so fresh, 
so original, so powerful, so genial, so life-like as 
these four Epistles, when the creative activity of 
the early times had given place to the simple 
reproduction of the apostolic ideas, and when the 
purity of evangelical doctrine had been corrupted 
by a mixture of legality, as we see from all the 
leaders of the Church at this period, Clement, 
Polycarp, Ignatius, Papias ? The man who could 
have composed them at such a time would have 
shone in the ecclesiastical firmament as a star of 
the first magnitude, and. eclipsed by his brilliancy 
all contemporary writers, and yet we are to believe 
that he himself remained unknown ! 

To meet all these moral improbabilities, the few 
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scholars who have contested the authenticity of the The only 

. plausible 

Epistles in question, have only one suggestion to explanation 

* Ol bOG 

offer which has a shade of plausibility in it. They ggjjjjj? 8 
pretend that primitive Christianity, having origin- 
ated on Jewish soil, could not have. been put in 
opposition to Judaism at so early a date; and 
consequently that these Epistles of Paul, which 
show this opposition to Judaism, must have been 
composed very much later, when Hellenism had 
already acquired a powerful influence in the Church. 
But what would result from this argument ? "We The con- 

S6QU6H.CGS 

should be constrained to declare the controversy of * tws 

J argument 

Jesus with the Pharisees to be false, to cease to 
attribute to our Lord such parables as the old 
garment and the piece of new cloth, of the vine- 
dresser and others which accentuate the contrast 
between the Gospel and the legal economy ; to treat 
the death of Christ as a fable, for it is the blood- 
stained monument of the rupture between the Old 
Judaism and the New Dispensation. If we look a The relation 

of the 

little closer into it, we shall see that it is the severe severity of 

Jesus to the 

attitude of Jesus towards the religion of His time, 
which cleared the way for the polemics of Paul 
against Pharisaism and its sophistical interpretation 
of the law ; and if we study the question yet more 
profoundly, we shall perceive that this strife of 
Jesus and St. Paul against the false Judaism of their 
time, was only the continuation of the struggle of 
the ancient prophets with the legal formalism, of 
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their own contemporaries. We find over again in 
this history of the secular conflict between the pro- 
phets and Jesus and the Apostles, on the one hand, 
and the Jewish nation on the other, the symptoms 
of the eternal conflict between a living spiritual life 
which seeks after God, and religious materialism 
which is at the service of Egoism. There is, there- 
fore, no anachronism in placing the composition of 
these four Epistles at the time in which the 
Apostle Paul lived. 

These reasons are so decisive that the most scep- 
tical critics express themselves with the utmost 
decision as to the authenticity of these four 
Epistles. 

This is what De Wette says, in his Introduction 
to the Books of the New Testament (123a) : 



The 

decision of 
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"The letters of Paul bear the marks of his powerful genius. 
The most important of them are raised above all contradiction 
as to their authenticity ; they form the solid kernel of the Book 
of the New Testament." 1845 (2, 1866). 

Baur says, in his Apostle Paul, (L 8) : 

"Not only has no suspicion of the authenticity of these 
Epistles ever arisen, hut they hear so incontestably the seal of 
the originality of Paul, that one cannot comprehend for what 
reason critics could raise any objection to them." 

Holtzmann (Etnlett. tn's N. T. p. 224) : 

" These four Epistles are the Pauline ffomologoumena (books 
universally received) in the modern acceptation of the word. 
We can realise, with respect to them, the proof of authenticity 
undertaken by Paley against the freethinkers of big time." 
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"Weizsaecker (Apost. Zeitatter, 1886, p. 190) : 

"The letters to the Galatians and the Corinthians are, with. 
oat doubt, from the hand of the Apostle ; from his hand also 
came incontestably the* Epistle to the Romans." 

.Lastly, M. Benan,. in The Gospels, p. 40 and Kenan. 
41, thus expresses himself : 

" The Epistles of Paul have an unequalled advantage in this 
history that is, their absolute authenticity. No serious doubt 
has ever been raised of the authenticity of the Epistle to the 
Qalatians, the two Epistles to the Corinthians, and the Epistle 
to the Romans." 

In his hook entitled St. Paul (p. 5), the same 
writer arranges the Epistles attrihuted to this 
.Apostle into five classes 1st, the incontestihle 
and uncontested Epistles (our four Epistles) ; 2n<^ 
the certain Epistles, although some objections have 
been raised to them (First and Second to the Thes- 
salonians and Philippians ; 3rd, the Epistles of 
probable authenticity, although there are grave 
objections to them (Colossians, Philemon) ; 4th, 
one doubtful Epistle (Ephesians) ; 5th, false 
Epistles (First and Second Timothy, Titus). 

We see that, in the eyes of this thoroughly seep- 
tical author, to attach any suspicion to the four 
Epistles which we are considering is a rational 



. t , . -1 -I -i of the four 

and moral impossibility. principal 

. Epistles of 

Those who fix the date of these Epistles either at st pauL 
the end of the first century, or in the course of the 

second, have to decide between two alternatives Tte 

~ alternative, 

either they must attribute the four writings to one 
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and the same forger, or they must impute them to 
several. In either case they meet with a great 
rte difficulty in the fact of the perfectly original and 

creative style which characterises these Epistles. 



The style This style is like the mirror of a powerful in- 
dividuality ; it is concise, fearless, bold, indicating 
by one word a whole world of ideas, abounding in 
paradoxical antitheses, arousing the attention by 
unexpected questions, illustrating the thought by 
comparisons which are always equivalent to reasons, 
frequently passing from the most affectionate out- 
bursts to the most biting sarcasm, employing, 
without a shade of art, all the resources of art ; in 
a word, completely inimitable. Can any one ascribe 
to one and the same forger these incomparable 

bf forgeries "writings, which Christian antiquity always attri- 

insnper- _ 

able. buted to St. \Taul? By attributing these four 

masterpieces to one and the same man, we make 
the existence of such an anonymous man of genius 
in the Church which succeeded the Apostles so 
much more incomprehensible, and on the other 
hand, if we attribute them to four different authors, 
we are obliged to augment the number of writers 
who have had the rare ability of writing in the 
same original and inimitable and yet perfectly 
characteristic style, 
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V. 

CONCLUSION. 

WE have just shown that the work of Jesus was 
historically continued in that of St. Paul in Israel. 
Before concluding let us reverse the course, and of Jesus * 
try to retrace our steps from the work of Paul, and 
especially from the contents of these four Epistles, 
to the appearance of Jesus on the earth. 

The Apostle wrote about a quarter of a century 
after the death of the Saviour. What did the -what the 
Church of that period think of Him in whom it thought of 

Christ at 

professed to believe ? We can gather it from tte time. 
the Epistles of the Apostle, especially where he 
recalls certain facts in the life of Jesus as known 
to his readers, and admitted by them. No doubt, 
and it has often been remarked, he does not give 
very much detail of the history t of Jesus in his 

* 



i , , ,-k . , . ... given in the 

letters. One reason is, his writings presuppose Epistles. 
among his readers the knowledge of the Gospel j^^aon 
history, a knowledge upon which the churches were Pauline 
founded. Another is, Paul, not having himself com- Paill not a 



panied with the Lord, had no personal remini- 
scences of the Saviour's life to communicate. But The life of 
tKe historic events that we find recalled in these these 

Epistle* 

Bpistles are sufficient, and by piecing them to- 
gether, we can to some extent reconstruct the lif e 
of Jesus as pourtrayed for us in the Gospels. 
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Jesus existed prior to his Incarnation as Creator 
of all things (1 Cor. viii. 6). He was divine, and 
guided Israel in the desert (1 Cor. x. 6). 

He emptiedHimself of all these divine riches, and 
became poor for our sakes (2 Cor. viii. 9 ; Phil. ii. 
6, 7). He was truly man, born of a woman 
(Rom. v. 15 ; Gal. iv. 4). He was born a Jew, 
and descended from the family of David (Rom. i. 
3). He was under the Law, and faithfully kept 
it (Gal. iv. 4 ; Rom. xv. 8). 

He was without sin (2 Cor. v. 21 ; Rom. viii. 3). 
He submitted patiently to a life of opprobrium 
(Rom. xv. 3). He was meek and gentle (2 Cor. 
x. 1). He died to manifest the justice of God, 
and to show us what true justice is by bearing our 
curse (Rom. iii. 25 ; 2 Cor. v, 21 ; Gal. iii. 13). 

He was really buried (1 Cor. xv. 4). He was 
raised again the third day by the power of God 
(1 Cor. xv. 4; Rom. vi. 4). 

He appeared to Peter, to the twelve, to an 
assembly of five hundred persons, to James (1 Cor. 
xv. 5-7), and in the last place to Paul himself 
(ver. 8). 

He was invested with the sovereignty of the whole 
universe of -the dead and of the living (Rom. xiv. 
8, 9). He lives glorified in heaven in a spiritual 
body (1 Cor. xv. 42-48). He intercedes for the 
Church (Rom. viii. 34): 

When the hour comes, he will reappear as King 
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(1 Cor. XT. 23; Bom. xiii. 11-14). He will raise His coming 

. again 

up his people, and give them a body like His own 
(1 Cor. xv. 23, 48, 49). 
He will establish a divine kingdom by beating HOW He inn 

establish 

down all God's enemies, even death itself (1 Cor. xv. 



24, 26 ; Eom. viii. 18-28). He will raise all the 
dead (1 Cor. xv. 22). All men shall appear before 
His throne to give account (Rom. xv. 10 ; 2 Cor. 
v. 10). 
At the head of the family of the elect, made HIS 

glorifying of 

like unto Himself, He will glorify Gtod the Father **** Father. 
(1 Cor. xv. 28 ; Bom. viii. 2^). 

He is for all, as the source of salvation and life, ^j^E^ 
what Adam, was as the source of sin and death ; and me * 
the Second and last Head of humanity (Bom. v. 
12, 21 ; 1 Cor. xv. 21, 22, 45-49). 

The plan of the Eternal Grod in favour of man ^ e . _ , 

f plan of trod 

is thus fulfilled in Him (Bom. viii. 29, 30 ; 1 Cor. 
ii. 7). 

That is what the Church thought of Christ 
twenty-seven years after Hia death ; that is what 
was thought of Him at an earlier period still f or 
Paul did not give these facts concerning the life of 
Jesus, as his own discovery, but as that which he these facta - 
himself had received (1 Cor. xv. 3). That which he T^ 
especially calls his gospel bears on one particular of Paul's 17 
point, the free gift and the universality of salvation. 
His knowledge of the historical person of Christ in 
the past, and of His coming in the future, he shared 
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The Gospel 
common 
to all the 
Apostles. 



"What Christ 
must have 
been judging 
from the 
impression 
He 

made and 
the 

testimony 
of Paul. 



in common -with the otter apostles (1 Cor. xv. 8, 11). 
In this general sense, the Gospel is not his own, 
but that of the twelve. It is not a mere legend, 
it is the Gospel proclaimed at and after Pentecost. 
What must not He have been, who, after two 
years and a half of public ministry and intercourse 
with His own, in parting from them, left on their 
minds such an impression, such an image of TTis 
person ! "What must not He have been, to have 
obtained, so soon after His death, from the most 
desperate of His adversaries, such a testimony as 
we find in these four Epistles! 
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THE concession of Baur, Renan, and others, respecting the 
authenticity of these four Epistles taken as the starting-point 
of the argument. Nothing is assumed regarding the authority 
of other parts of the New Testament 

I. In these four Epistles we have CHRISTIANITY AS A SYSTEM, 
including facts, doctrines, and institutions; (i) Facts : the Cruci- 
fixion and Resurrection of Christ ; importance of noting the 
manner in which these two subjects are mentioned; (2) Doc- 
trines: the conspicuous position assigned to faith ; the doctrine 
of redemption; instruction regarding the Holy Ghost. (3) 
Institutions: Baptism; the Supper of the Lord; the Christian 
Ministry ; the observance of Sunday. All this tends to bind 
naturally together these Epistles with the rest of the New 
Testament. (4) A similar conclusion drawn from the mention 
of Persons : St. Peter in these Epistles and in other parts of 
Scripture ; value of the general confidence inspired 'by the 
Christianity of these Four Epistles. 

II. In these Epistles we have ST. PAUL'S PERSONALITY. Strong 
characteristics of Ms personality here and in other parts of the 
New Testament, (i) Claim of an independent and direct call 
to the apostleship. This is consistent with what we read else- 
where. (2) His own testimony here to his former persecution 
of the Christians. (3) Unity of St. Paul's character; his un- 
wearied energy. (4) His quick sympathy and tact ; varied 
illustrations of this feature. Thus again these four accepted 
Epistles are seen bound by a strong chain with St Paul's other 
Epistles, and with the Acts of the Apostles. 

III. MINUTE, YET INDEPENDENT, HARMONY OF THESE 
EPISTLES WITH DETAILS IN THE BOOK OF THE ACTS, (i) St. 
Paul's habit of working with his own hands. This fact appears 
both in these letters and elsewhere ; moral lessons drawn here 
and elsewhere from this habit (2) Notices of 'Aquila and 
Priscilla ; these notices are consistent everywhere, yet without 
any suspicion of contrivance. (3) The collection for the poor 
Christians in Judaa ; illustration thus furnished of St Paul's 
habit of philanthropy. (4) Evidence supplied by the mention 
of places ; example, in that of Damascus, as named in two of 
these Epistles ; strict harmony of this with what we find in 
two of St Paul's speeches. This kind of argument would tell 
forcibly in a court of justice. It does not put in jeopardy any 
other part of Christian Evidence. 




EVIDENTIAL CONCLUSIONS 
FROM THE FOUR GREATER EPISTLES 

OF 

ST. PAUL 



TIN the wide waste of waters which .modern 
criticism believes itself to have spread 
over the firm and fruitful ground of 
Divine Revelation there stands an 
island, the solid foundation and clear surface of The four 

, . , . , rm ,1 ,- " P Epistles un- 

which are not questioned. This is the portion of questioned 

* m ^ - > by criticism 

the New Testament which consists of the Epistles 
written to the Corinthians, the Galatians, and the 
Romans. These documents are viewed by the 
most advanced of the critics as authentic, and 
as having been really written by St. Paul in the 
course of his third missionary journey. The words 
of M. Renan may be taken as sufficing to justify 
the assertion of this fact. He speaks of these fotu* 
Epistles as " incontestables et incontestees " (indis- 
putable and undisputed) ; and he adds, " les 
critiques les plus severes, tels que Christies* Bam, 
les acceptent sans objection." x (The most severe 
critics, such as Christian Baur, accept them withoi- 

1 Sain* Pool, pp. v.. vi. 
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objection.) It is from this concession, as its starting- 
point, that the following short course of reasoning 
proceeds. 

S 1 thS lrposc -^ P r P se > i" 1 these few pages, simply to take 
Traot this conceded fact, coupling it with another fact 
which, cannot be denied- namely, that a Book 
called the Acts of the Apostles exists, as well as the 
four Gospels and the other Epistles and to suggest 
some conclusions which seem to me to be easily 
and naturally reached from this point of departure. 
I take into my hand these four unquestioned 
Epistles, and I place beside them the Book of the 
Acts, without assuming anything as to its date or 
the circumstances of its first appearance. I shall 
merely submit certain parts of it to critical internal 
examination as I proceed. So with other parts of 
the New Testament, the Gospels and the remainder 
of the Epistles. They, to some extent, will be 
dealt with in the same manner. But, as will be 
seen, there are special reasons, in this case, for 
careful attention to the Acts of the Apustles 



Christianity Now, in the first place, we have in these four 

as a system * 



Epistles Christianity as a system. If all the rest 
Epistles. o f ^ e j^ ew Testament were vanished and gone, 
still we should have this fact to deal with ; and it 
is a difficult fact to deal with, except on the sup- 
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position that Christianity is a revelation, from can only oe 

r J accounted 

TTpflVPTl for as a 

Jieaven. Divine re- 

The hest way to justify this statement is to read Telation - 
through the four Epistles under consideration, with 
this thought in the mind; and this I have done, 
so as to have the case fresh and correct hefore me. 
I have tried to feel as if it were a new subject. 
It is not a bad exercise, even for a firmly-believing 
Christian. To one who does not believe, this 
simple task may be recommended as worthy of 
an experiment. 

In speaking of Christianity as a system I include, 
of course, facts, doctrines, and institutions; and 
these three sides of the subject may be taken in 
turn. It may not be easy to draw lines of abso- 
lute separation among them. Christian doctrines 
are implied in Christian institutions; and there 
must be ascertained facts to give value to both. 
But for the purposes of the present argument it is 
enough to draw the distinction approximately ; 
and we may consider facts, doctrines, and in- 
stitutions separately. 

1. As io facts implied in these Epistles there is The facts 

17 r r implied m 

no doubt that they point, in the most remarkable 
manner, to JESUS CHRIST, and centre there. Such 
a person as JESUS CHRIST must have existed; and 
within very near limits of time before the writing 
of these letters : and if we have an account of THm 
which seems to fit all the references to Him con- 
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tained in these documents, such an account at least 
demands an instant and most careful attention. 
The letters are so remarkable and surprising, that 
the interest they excite immediately communicates 
an interest to what seems to he collateral and ex- 
planatory. They require an evangelical background ; 
and the evangelical background which we possess 
exactly meets the case. Why is it not to be accepted? 
Among minor facts, the following are worthy of 
attention. In the Epistle to the Romans it is 
The Davidio said that Jesus Christ was " made of the seed of 

origin of 

Christ David." 1 This is a fact upon which some con- 
siderable stress is laid in the Gospels, as also in 
the Acts. 2 In the Second Epistle to the Corin- 

HIS poverty, thians it is said that He was "poor"; 8 and this 
fact too is very prominent in the Evangelic his- 
tory.* Nor is it credible that these representa- 
tions of Christ in that history that He was a 
descendant of David, and that He lived a life of 
poverty- can have been introduced there, in the 
midst of a tissue of varied incidents, in order to 
produce a correspondence with the four documents 

The reading before us. The mention of the reading of the 

in the Mosaic Scriptures in the synagogues, which we 
find in the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, 5 is 

1 Bom. i. 3. 

* Matt. xiL 23} John TO. 42; Ada ii. 30; riii. 23. See 2 
Tim. ii. 8. 
2 Cor. viii. 9. 4 Matt. Yin. 20. B 2 Cor. ft. 15. 
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not without its value for this argument, when we 
compare it with the actual notices of such reading 
of the Old Testament, in the lives of Jesus and 
His Apostles, 1 and with what James is recorded 
to have said at the Apostolic Council : " Moses 
hath of old time them that preach Him, being read 
in the synagogue every Sabbath day/' 2 This very 
person James might be used as a link of connection 
incidentally (and therefore persuasively) furnished 
between the Epistle to the Gralatians on the one 
side, and,the Gospels and Acts on the other. In 
the Epistle he appears in companionship with 
Peter and John, as a " pillar " of the Church con- 
jointly with them; 3 and the Gospels place him 
with them in the 'catalogue of chosen Apostles* 
This scene too is at Jerusalem, the place where the 
Acts represent him as occupying a prominent local 
responsibility. 6 

But especially we must mark those two great 
facts concerning Christ His Crucifixion and His 

crucifixion 

Resurrection and the manner of the appearance and 

r * resurrection 

of these facts in the Epistles under our atten- Ofchri8fe 
tion. As to these two literal occurrences, "the 
preaching of the cross " 6 had been St. Paul's main 
point at Corinth. He goes so far as to say that he 
had " determined to know nothing among the 

1 Luke iv. 16, 17 ; Acts xvii. 1-3. 2 Acts xv. 21. 

GaL u. 9. * Matt. x. 2. 5 Acts xv. 13. 

6 1 Cor. i. 18. 
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Christ 
crucified by 
the princes 
of this 
world. 



Corinthians, save Jesus Christ, and Him. cruci- 
fied." x So, in regard to Galatia, his appeal to his ' 
converts there is, " foolish Galatians, who hath 
bewitched you that ye should not obey the truth, 
before whose eyes Jesus Christ hath been evi- 
dently set forth, crucified among you?" 2 Nor 
ought we to omit the mention of a point of detail, 
which appears quite incidentally in one of theser 
letters. It is noted that Christ was crucified by 
"the princes of this world/' 3 a circumstance which 
exactly describes the action of Pontius Pilate, as 
the representative of the Roman Power, while yet 
it is as remote as possible from any semblance of 
imitation in the construction of the Gospel. And 
as with the Crucifixion, so with the co-ordinate 
fact of the Resurrection. If it is "Christ that 
died," who is the great subject of St. Paul's 
teaching, it is " rather," as he says in the 
Epistle to the Romans, "Christ that is risen 
again." 4 It is especially in the First Epistle to 
the Corinthians that the Resurrection of Christ is 
asserted, with extreme force, as a literal occurrence. 
The fact had been denied at Corinth, and the 
refutation of this denial supplies to us at once a 
liTilc of great value with the Gospel history. 6 

It is not necessary here to give minute attention 
to the reconciliation of the instances of Christ's 



The 

testimony 
of the First 
Epistle to 
the Corin- 
thians to the 
resurrec- 
tion. 



1 1 Cor. ii. 2. 2 Gal. iii. 1. 8 1 Cor. ii. & 

* Rom. viii. 34. si Cor. xv. 3 r 8, 15. 
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appearances after the Resurrection, with the in- 
stances given in the Gospels and the Acts. My point 
is simply this, that it is Christ as risen from the 
dead who is the subject of St. Paul's teaching in 
these Epistles, just as it is Christ as risen from 
the dead who concludes the Evangelic histories. 
The doctrinal and moral uses to which these great , 

doctrinal 

facts the Crucifixion and the Resurrection are 
applied belong rather to the next paragraph than* 



to this; yet they may just be .mentioned here. re *" 
In such passages as the following : " They that 
are Christ's have crucified the flesh with the 
affections and lusts:" "I am crucified with Christ ; 
nevertheless I live; yet not I, but Christ liveth 
in me : " " If we be dead with Christ we shall also 
live withrHim : " " Reckon ye also yourselves to be 
dead indeed unto sin, but alive unto God through 
Jesus Christ our Lord:" "Though He was 
crucified through weakness, yet He liveth by the 
power of God ; for we also are weak in Him, 
but we shall live with Him by the power of God 
toward you" 1 the very -allegorical use of the 
facts shows how deeply the facts had penetrated 
into the innermost convictions of the writer,- 
while, to view the matter on another side, such 
passages are in entire harmony with the same writer's 
language in the other Epistles attributed to him 
Two instances only need be given : one where he 

1 Gal v. 24; ii. 20 ; Rom. vi 8 ; vL 11 ; 2 Cor, xiii 4. 
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The 

doctrines 
contained 
in the 
Epistles. 



says to the Philippians that he earnestly desires 
" that he may know Christ and the power of His 
resurrectidn, and the fellowship of His sufferings, 
being made conformable unto His death" 1 the 
other, where he says to the Colossians, "If ye 
then be risen with Christ, seek those things which 
are above." 2 

2. As to the doctrines which attract our attention 
in these four Epistles, there is no doubt that they 
present Christianity to us, under certain aspects 
as a very remarkable religion. And first we note 
the extraordinary importance assigned in it to faith. 
A broad statement of the case is the following : 
" In the Gospel of Christ is the righteousness of 
God revealed from faith to faith, as it is written, 
The just shall live by faith." 8 A still stronger 
statement is the following : " To him that worketh 
not, but believeth on Him that justifieth the 
ungodly, his faith is counted for righteousness ; "* 
and the same doctrine is equally conspicuous 
elsewhere within the narrow range of the docu- 
ments before us : " They which be of faith are 
blessed with faithful Abraham. Ye are all chil- 
dren - of God by faith in Christ Jesus. "We 
through the Spirit, wait for the hope of righteous- 
ness by faith." 5 This presentation of a new 
religious system is certainly, as has been said, 



The 

importance 
assigned to 
faith. 



i Phil. iii. 10. a CoL iii. 1. 8 RomTi. 17. 

Bom. ir. 5. 8 Gal. Hi. 9, 26 ; v. 5. 
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remarkable ; and this is to be observed, that it is in harmony 

... with. 

in strict harmony with the place assigned to Christ's own 

. . teachings. 

faith in Christ's own teaching, and in the account 
of His miracles, as given to us in the Q-ospels. 
The sayings of our Lord to the Syro-Phosnician j^gten 
suppliant, "O woman, great is thy faith, be it woman - 
unto thee even as thou wilt ; "* and to another who 
approached Him, " Daughter, be of good comfort, 
thy faith hath made thee whole ; " 2 to the disciples, 
"If ye have faith and doubt' not, ye shall say unto 
this mountain, Be thou removed, and be thou cast 
into the sea, and it shall be done ; and all things, 
whatsoever ye shall ask in. prayer, believing, ye shall 
receive ; " 8 and again, " What things soever ye 
desire, when ye pray, believe that ye receive 
them, and ye shall have them," 4 these sayings 
are quite as strong as anything of the kind 
which we find in the Epistles to the Romans and 
Galatians ; and in character and meaning they are 
very similar to the passages which have been 
quoted from these Epistles. The same argument 
might be presented in another form in connection 
with the subject of justification, and what St. 
Paul writes concerning it in these Epistles might 
be set side by side with what he is alleged to 
have said concerning it to the Jews at the Pisidian 
Antioch: "By Christ all that believe are justi- 

1 Matt. xv. 28. 2 Matt. ix. 22. 

Matt. xxi. 22. * Mark xi. 24. 
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fied from all things, from which ye could not 
be justified by the law of Moses." * But, to 
turn to another doctrine, which likewise is very 
prominent in these four Epistles, and which might 
be expressed in one word as the doctrine of 
stedemption. redemption, St. Paul says, in the First Epistle 
to the Corinthians, that Christ, while placed 
toward us in other spiritual relations also, is 
"made unto us redemption." 2 In the same 
Epistle he says more pointedly, and more than 
once, that we are "bought with a price/' 8 In 
the Epistle to the Galatians he says that Christ 
" gave Himself for our sins, that He might 
deliver us from this present evil world ; " and 
that He " redeemed us from the curse of the law 
by being made a curse for us." 4 These are most 
remarkable phrases; but they correspond in 
doctrine with what we find in other parts of 
the New Testament notably in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, in the First Epistle of St. JV.hn, 
and in the Book of Revelation. And if cae 
more instance is to be adduced for the sake of 
giving something like completeness to the repre- 
sentation of the characteristic doctrine of thest 
four Epistles, it might be what it taught then, 
rhe power concerning the power of the Holy Ghost. In this 
Ghost , "sending down of the Holy Ghost from heaven"* 

1 Acts xiii. 39. 2 1 Cor. i. 30. Ibid. vi. 20 ; vii. 23. 
4 Gal. iii. 13. 5 1 Peter i. 12. r 
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we have in truth both a fact and a doctrine. In 
the Q-ospels this sending is exhibited as the most 
conspicuous promise of the Saviour; in the early 
part of the Acts the first fulfilment of the promise 
is recorded ; and such passages as those which we 
find in the eighth chapter of the Epistle to the 
Romans, and the third chapter of the Second 
Epistle to the Corinthians, and the fifth of that 
to the Galatians, are such as might be expected 
from such a root and such a flower. 

3. But Christianity, besides the facts on which institutions. 
it rests, and besides the doctrines which it teaches, 
has institutions which it prescribes, and by which . 
it is continuously supported. Primarily, of course, 
we must have reference here to the two Sacra- The 

Sacramento 

ments to Baptism and the Supper of the Lord. 
Their definite appointment in the Gospel-time, 
and their observance, as a matter of course, in 
the early Apostolic time, need only be stated. 
These facts lie on the surface of the two great 
historic parts of the New Testament. But the 
observance and high spiritual meaning of these 
two ceremonies lie embedded in these four , 
Epistles, which form the occasion of the present 
argument, so that the harmony between the 
epistolary and narrative exhibitions of Christianity 
in this respect, is complete, while yet it is quite 
natural and unaffected. In the Epistle to the spiritual 

* significant)* 

Romans we read, " Know ye not that so many of us 
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as were baptized into Jesus Christ were baptized 
into His death: therefore we are buried with 
Him by baptism into death." 1 In the First Epistle 
to the Corinthians we read, "Were ye baptized 
in the name of Paul?" 2 and again, "by one 
Spirit are we all baptized into one body." 3 In 
the Epistle to the Q-alatians we read, "As many 
of you as have been baptized into Christ have 
put on Christ." 4 And if an allegorical application 
as some may deem it, is in certain of such passages 
made of the act of Baptism, this rather enhances 
the value of the connection which we are tracing, 
for we see here a living religion rising high above 
xhe mere ceremony. The notices of- the other sacra- 

supper ment are less diffused through this group of 
Epistles; in fact, they are concentrated in the 
tenth and eleventh chapters of the First Epistle 
to the Corinthians. But they are there concen- 
trated with so -much force, that they are riveted, 
so to speak, upon the Gospel-history. In the 
^a 1 ^' 8 literal account that is given of the founding of 
Mcounfa * ne Lord's Supper there is so much resemblance 
institution to the account supplied in the Q-ospel according 
to St. Luke, 5 that it is very difficult not to 
believe that there was some personal communica- 
tion on this subject between these two writers. 
And the indications of such a personal com- 

" 1 Rom. vL 3. 2 1 Cor. i. 13. 8 1 Cor. xii. 13. 

4 Gal. iii. 27. 5 Luke xxii. 17-21. 
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munication are in themselves manifestly of some 
evidential value. And here again, as in the 
case of the other great Christian ordinance, if 
we find a great religious principle associated with 2&*. 
it, as in such words as "we heing many are ^^J^tea 
one bread and one body : lor we are all partakers Wlthlt 
of one bread," 1 this binds together for us the 
literal founding of Christianity described- to us in 
one part of Scripture, with the reality of a living 
religion, as exhibited to us in another part. 

As to the existence of appointed ministrations ?^J** sr 
in the Church which these letters depict, it is Olmroi - 
remarkable that the most definite phraseology on 
the subject relates to the ministry of women. 
Phoebe is named as a "deacon" of the Church 
at Cenchrea. 2 In fact, she is the only person in 
the New Testament whose name is associated with 
this title. 8 It is, however, worth noticing, as a 
curious coincidence, that this tallies very well 
with the philanthropic aspect of the origin of the 
Christian Ministry, as exhibited in the Acts. 4 But 

1 1 Cor. x. 17 8 Bom. xvi. 1. 

8 Stephen and his six companions (Acts vL 5) are not called 
Deacons ; and the Deacons of Phil. i. 1 and 1 Tim. (ill. 8-13) 
are merely mentioned in general terms. In 1 Tim iii. 11, the 
Revised Version gives the correct meaning, and shows that 
women-deacons or deaconesses are intended. 

4 The necessities of philanthropy (Acts yi. 1) give the occasion 
to the diaconate of Stephen and the others ; and it is in con- 
nection with philanthropy (Acts xL 30) that the presbyters of 
the Christian Church are first mentioned. 
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as to the existence of a stated ministry in the 
Church, the troad general principle enunciated in 
the First Epistle to the Corinthians is decisive : 
" Do ye not know that they who minister about 
holy things live of the things of the Temple? 
And they which wait at the altar are partakers 
with the altar? Even so hath the Lord also 
ordained, that they which preach the Gospel should 
live of the GrospeJ." 1 .This, by the hypothesis, 
belongs to a comparatively early period of St. 
Paul's apostolic life ; and if it is somewhat general, 
whereas, at a later period of that life, in the 
Epistle to the Philippians, 2 and, later still, in the 
Pastoral Epistles, 3 this subject appears in a more 
mature form, in this, to say the least, there is no 
inconsistency. Again, in these lour Epistles, as 
The elsewhere, the corporate life of the Church, the 

life and exercise of discipline, the assembling together for 

discipline of r o o 



the church. p u bi{ c worship, are assumed. And, to end this 

slight notice of institutions, there is in one of 

Observance these letters a naming of "the first day of the 

of Sunday. D J 

week/' which reminds us of the same phrase in 
the Gospels and the Acts, and almost inevitably 
carries us on to the thought of the religious 
observance of Sunday. 4 

4. Thus, tested by allusions to facts, by statements 

* 1 Cor. ix. 14. 

rV,. 2 phiL i- 1- 3 1 Tim. iii. 8-13. 

'.., "' f 1 Cor. xvi 2. See Matt, xrviii. 1 ; Acts rx, 7. 
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of doctrine, and by the expressed or implied ex 
istence of institutions, does this small group w 
Epistles hold out a hand in one direction, so as 
intimately to grasp the Gospels ; while with like 
intimacy they hold out another hand to grasp the 
remaining Epistles attributed to the same writer. 
But another part of the same connection ought at 
least just to be touched. This is the evidence 
supplied by reference to persons. If the Evan- Reference. 

. . . . t persons. 

gelical history is true, it was by living agents that 
the Gospel was to be spread through the world; 
and some of the living agents are named: and 
among them the most conspicuous is St. Peter, st Peter. 
Now, references to Peter are found in the Epistles 
before us. If it were not so, there would be the 
appearance of a dissidence and wide separation 
between the Christianity of these Epistles and the 
Christianity of the Gospels and the Acts. But, as 
the case stands, this personal link of connection is 
quite real, while perfectly casual and incidental. 
In giving to the Galatians an account of his early 
Christian life, St. Paul, while asserting in the 
strongest way his independent apostleship, says 
that he, eagerly desired to make Peter's acquaint- 

anee. "I went to Jerusalem to see Peter, and st. Paul's 

7ia * * 
abode with him fifteen days." 1 What could be 

more natural ? How could it have been otherwise 
if Si Paul's experience had been what it is de- 

GaL i. 18. 
C 
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scribed to have been in the early part of the Acts, 

and if St. Peter had been what he is said in the 

Gospels to have been? And he supplies another 

very unexpected, yet very cogent, instance of affinity 

inoon- between this Epistle and the Gospel history -Peter, 

st Peter at with his old impulsiveness. fell into a sudden in- 



' J. L 11 M ^ ^ 

consistency, so as actually to imperil the true 
religious standing of many of his fellow-Christians, 
and so that a public expostulation and rebuke 
became necessary on the part of St. Paul. 1 That 
previous happened. once more at Antioch, which had hap- 

inconsis- . ; 

his PM pened on the Sea of Tiberias 2 and in the house 
of the High Priest at Jerusalem. 8 Yet who could 
be so perverse as to say that there is here any 
ingenious invention of identity of character for the 
sake of procuring credit to documents not really 
authentic? As regards certain circumstances re- 
corded in this Epistle as having happened at Jeru- 
salem, the position of St. Peter in respect of them 
exactly corresponds with his position on the same 
occasion as narrated in the Acts, while yet with 
some incidental difficulties on the surface, which 
require explanation, and therefore prove independ- 
ence of narration. And to add one other reference 
to the same disciple in this group of Epistles, we 
find that when party spirit ran high at Corinth, 
the head of one party was Paul, and the head of 

l Gal. ii. II. a Matt riv. 30, 

3 Maw. xxvi. 69, 70. 
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another party was Peter. 1 This is just what might 
have been expected. The refutation of this party 
spirit is in the comprehensive assertion : " Whether 
it be Paul or Peter, all are yours." 2 But if Peter 
was what he is elsewhere recorded to have been, 
it is most natural that human passion and pre- 
judice should have placed him in this position. 
And to end this section of the subject by referring 
to the statement which another part of the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians contains of an appear- The 

' '* " . " appearance 

ance to Peter after the Resurrection. 3 this exactly of the risen 

' ' Saviour to 

corresponds with what we read in the Gospel of St - Peter - 
St. Luke.* Probably it may be a reminiscence of 
those early conversations between St. Peter and 
St. Paul. 

On the whole it seems very clear that when we conclusion 

from the 

hold firmly what we have in these four Epistles, above , 

J r argument. 

we find that we have in our hands something very 
solid and strong, from which we can follow, link 
by link, chains which conduct us into other parts 
of the New Testament, with the conviction that all 
are connected together by consistency and mutual 
understanding, that the same general character 
belongs to the whole, that, having confidence in 
these four Epistles, we must diffuse our confidence 
further. Having accepted our starting-point, we 
cannot stop there. We are in possession of more 

1 1 Cor. i.12. GaL iii. 22. 

8 1 Cor. xv. ,5. * Luke xxiv. 34. 
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we are in possession of all if we are in posses- 
sion of this. 

And there is another way of looking at the 
matter, not different from the former, hut ap- 
pealing with almost greater persuasiveness to our 
feelings and our conscience. Having in these 
Epistles Christianity fresh in view before us, as 
a divine religion, "we have confidence towards 
God." 1 We are sure that He will not deceive 
us. This religion is not merely a system of 
doctrines and institutions, with historic facts as 
its basis, and historic personages to propagate it, 
but it is a revelation of Q-od's character. "We 
follow on where He leads us through the other 
parts of the Gospel Scriptures. The inundation 
of doubt, which may have seemed to overspread 
some parts of them, tends to disappear. "The 
waters are dried up from off the earth : behold, the 
face of the ground is dry." 2 



II. 

ANOTHER broad view of the subject before us 
The is connected with the personality of St. Paul In 

of st. Paul, reading these four Epistles, even if we knew 
nothing of the documentary and historical environ- 
ment from which we cannot separate them, we 
should be startled by the features of character 



1 John iii. 21. 



3 Gen. viii. 13. 
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indicated in these four documents, and by the 
definite manner in which they set before our view 
a most extraordinary person. His enthusiasm, his 
aggressive missionary zeal, his devotion to that 
Master, real or imaginary, whom he has been led 
to serve, are palpable. And are we not justified 
in saying, parenthetically, that it is very difficult 
to conceive of such literal devotion to a Master 
whose claims are imaginary? Equally palpable, 
too, are the writer's strong sense, his vehement 
logic, and his alternation between tender sympathy 
and indignant expostulation. On the whole, it is Most 
a most complicated, yet most natural personality, and yet 
which these letters force us to contemplate. And natural 
now let us observe that it is precisely the same 
character which comes to view on reading the other The same 

character 

Epistles attributed to St. Paul, and the treatise S 
which is called the Acts of the Apostles: and, at 
all events, those letters and this treatise exist. If 
the opinion which has hitherto been generally 
accepted is true, that the same man did write the 
other letters, and that the Book of the Acts is an 
honest, trustworthy document, then everything is 
easy, all the phenomena are explained. But 
then it is to be observed that this implies a 
diffusion of confidence in regard to these other 
books. If we accept what we find in these four 
Epistles, we are constrained to follow a conclusion 
ranges over a much wider surface. But we 
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must not be content with this general setting forth 
of the argument at this point. The topic before 
us deserves to be handled in detail. 

1. In three of these selected Epistles, St. Paul lays 
the utmost stress upon his separate direct " catting " 
to the apostleship. In fact it is, in each of these 
three, his starting-point. In writing to the Romans 
he says that he was " called to be an apostle, 
separated unto the Gospel of God," that by Christ 
he has " received grace and apostleship ; "* he 
begins his first letter to the Corinthians by saying 
that he is " called to be an apostle of Jesus Christ ;" 2 
and in addressing the Galatians he is even more 
emphatic and exclusive in his language : he is an 
apostle "neither of men nor by man ;" he neither 
" received the Gospel of man," nor was he so 
"taught" it, but "by the revelation of Jesus 
Christ." 8 If we believe him, we are face to face 
with a Divine communication. If not, we must 
doubt either his veracity or his sanity; and it 
seems very difficult to reconcile either doubt with 
the impression we derive from the reading of these 
four Epistles. 

But the point immediately under consideration 
is this, that the assertion of a direct calling and 
revelation to himself personally is in strict and 
natural harmony with what we find in the Acts 
of the Apostles.. Three times in that book is 

Rom. i I, 5. a 1 Cor. i 1. 8 CW. i. 1, 12. 



Direct from 
.God. 



Accounts 
of his 
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his sudden conversion related with emphasis and 
in detail : and not only must our attention be 
given to the facts which are alleged to have 
taken place on the way to Damascus; but in 
the vision which Ananias is said to have seen in 
that city it is expressly said that Paul was "a Sfcpaul 
chosen vessel " to bear Christ's name "before the 
Gentiles;" 1 while not at Damascus only, but at 
Jerusalem also, soon afterwards, in a vision of St. 
Paul "himself, this direct calling was, according to 
his own account, reiterated. " Depart, for I will 
send thee far away to the Gentiles." 2 Thus a 
most momentous part of St. Paul's personal history 
is set before us in perfect harmony by these four 
Epistles, and by the historical narrative. And the 
same argument may be extended to other Epistles 
which bear the name of St. PauL This conscious- 
ness of a direct personal call for work among the 



Gentiles is evident throughout these writings. 
Thus, in writing to the Ephesians of this Gospel 
with which he was commissioned, he says: 
"Whereof I was made a minister, according to 
the gift of the grace of God given unto me by 
the effectual working of His power." 8 

2. In writing to the Galatians St. Paul says : " Ye 
have heard of my conversation in time past in the 
Jews' religion, how that beyond . measure I per- 

1 Acts ix. 15. * Ibid, xxii. 21. 

* Eph. iii. 7. 
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Penitential 
reminis- 
cences. 



Gratitude 
for his call. 



His speech 
to the Jews 
in the 
Temple 
Court 



the church of God and wasted it." x And 
similar language, though arising out of a totally 
different context, is found in the First Epistle to 
the Corinthians : " I am the least of the apostles, 
that am not meet to he called an apostle, because 
I persecuted the church of God : hut by the grace 
of God I am what I am." 2 The same earnest, 
penitent, sorrowful remembrance of this part of his 
personal history is found elsewhere, outside the 
limits of his third group of four Epistles. Thus, 
in the letter to the Philippians, he says that, " as 
regards zeal " in Judaism, if a proof of that were 
wanting he had been "a persecutor of the church," 3 
while in another letter of a different date he recurs 
with the utmost depth of feeling to this part of 
his life: "I thank Christ Jesus our Lord, who 
hath enabled me, for that He counted me faithful, 
putting me into the ministry, who before was a 
blasphemer, and a persecutor, and injurious."* 
"We find precisely the same habit of reference to 
this subject in speeches given in the Acts of the 
Apostles. He says to the mob of Jews in the 
Temple Court, that "being zealous, as they all 
were that day," he says that he had "persecuted" 
the Christians " unto death," binding and delivering 
into prison not only men but "women;" 6 and he 
tells before Festus and Agrippa how he had " shut 



1 QaL i. 13. z 1 Cor. xv. 9. 3 Phil. iii. 6. 

4 1 Tim. i. 13. Acts xxii. 19. 
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up many in prison ; " how lie " had compelled them 
to blaspheme ; " how, "being exceedingly mad against 
them," he had persecuted them unto strange cities." l 
Nothing could he in closer correspondence with the 
language used in the Epistle to the Gralatians ; nor 
could anything be in closer correspondence with 
the facts of the case as recorded in the earlier part 
of the Book of the Acts. It is evidently the same The same 

personality 

personality of St. Paul which we meet in all these f^ cts 

Cases. - Epistles. 

3. This zealous, vehement, untiring persecution, in 
obedience to a misguided conscience, may in itself 
be viewed as indicating a part of the personal 
character of St. Paul : and, to pass now from facts 
of his experience to features of his temperament, 
we may first take one which is closely allied to 
what has iust now been before us. This is his st. Paul's 

energy and 

unwearied energy and laborious activity. That activity. 
this was a feature of his character no one can 
doubt, who takes his impression from the four 
Epistles which are- the groundwork of this inquiry. 
He is all eagerness to visit Rome. 2 After he has 
been there, he hopes to go to Spain. Meanwhile 
he is going on an important errand to Jerusalem ' 
"All round about unto Illyricum he has fully 
preached the Gospel of Christ." 3 His impatient ^ atieill 
eagerness at Troas, when Titus failed to come to ea s emess - 
him with news from Macedonia, is evidently 
1 Acts xxvL 11. 2 Rom. i. 11 ; XT. 32. Ibid. XT. 19. 
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characteristic. 1 The manner in which he speaks 
of having been detained by illness in Galatia 
seems to express the same kind of feeling. 2 _The 
danttebours astonishing account of his labours in the Second 
Epistle to the Corinthians 8 bears upon it all the 
marks of truth, so that he is fully justified in the 
statement he makes in the First Epistle, that " he 
laboured more abundantly than they all ;" 4 adding, 
however, (and the addition carries with it a world 
of evidence as to the reality of the Gospel which 
he bore,) " Yet not I, but the grace of God 
which was with me." 

Now put side by side with this th& impression 
we derive, as to this particular point, from the 
Acts of the Apostles ; and is it not quite evident 
that we have the same man before us ? His 
incessant travelling from place to place, his ve- 
aemen t labour wherever he stayed, are in exact 
harmony with the statement in the second letter 
to the Corinthians, though it is quite evident that 
that passage was not at all in the historian's 
thoughts when he wrote the treatise. .No re- 
ference is made here to correspondence of per- 
sons, places, and circumstances a subject which 
belongs to a later part of the argument but 
rather to indications of a certain tone of mind. 

1 2 Cor. ii. 13. 

2 GaL iv. 13. "Because of infirmity " is the correct trandationT 
8 2<3or. xi. 23-2S. - 1 Cor. xv. 10. 
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"Immediately," he says, on recounting what took 
place" at Damascus, "I was not disobedient to the 
heavenly vision." 1 So, on , another occasion, when 
summoned by a Divine communication to go into 
Europe: "Immediately we endeavoured to go 
into Macedonia." 2 So, again, on arriving in 
Borne, whatever the fatigues of the voyage .and 
journey had been, whatever his infirmity of health, 
we find him " after three days " calling the Jews 
together that he might argue with them on behalf 
of the Gospel. 3 His rising up from a state of in- 
sensibility at Lystra, after stoning, and- proceed- 
ing " the next day " to Derbe, bespeak alacrity and 
courage;* .while the same impatience, demanding 
some strong discipline, which we have observed in the ~ 
Epistles, seems evident in what we read concerning 
the approach to the JEgean from the interior : " when 
they had gone through Phrygia and the region of 
Galatia, and were forbidden of the Holy Ghost to 
preach the word in Asia, after, they were come 
to Mysia, they assayed to go into Bithynia : but 
the Spirit suffered them not : and they passing by. 
Mysia came down to Troas." 5 That the same The same 

character 

energetic, active, laborious character is presented 
to us throughout the range of the Epistles, which 
besides these four, are attributed to St. Paul, will 

1 Acts xxvi. 19. 

2 Ibid. x-vi. 10. 3 Acts xxviii 17. 

4 JUd. xiv. 20. 5 Acts xvi. 6-8. 
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hardly be denied. 1 We might sum up the 
whole case of agreement by a phrase "which he 
uses alike in his speech to the Ephesian elders, and 
in his two letters to the Thessalonians, when he 
speaks of -his labours of various kinds as con- 
tinued "night and day." 2 

4. We may now pass from St. Paul's unwearied 

" industry, to his quick sympathy, his tenderness, 

his tact. The very contrast has in it an element 

of persuasiveness. It is in the combination of 

two very opposite qualities that we recognize 

His tact. especially the personality of St. .Paul. His tact 

is visible in his praising the Corinthians before 

he blames them : his sympathy in the deep feeling 

with which he welcomes the offender on his re- 

^ym- pentance. 3 But the sympathetic nature of the 

nature. Apostle is made manifest in other ways, and in 

ways which, because less direct, are the more 

important for our purpose. He craves for the 

sympathy of others. Thus put together what he 

says of the " temptation " in his flesh, when writing 

to the Galatians, and of the "thorn in the flesh" 

when writing to the Corinthians. 4 There is nc 

ma craving doubt that these two expressions refer to the same 

sympathy, subject ; .and in each case he- so names it as to 

1 Niemeyer says truly, in his Ohardkeristik der JBibd (L p. 
215), " Paulus ist iiberall der geschaftigarbeitende Mann." 

a 1 Thess. ii. 9 ; 2 Thess. iii. 8. 
2 Cor. ii. 6-8. 4 2 Cor. xii. 7 : Gal. iv. 14. 
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make a demand on the considerate care and feeling 
of those to whom he writes. The same habit of 
character, if such an expression may be allowed, 
is evident near the end of the Epistle to the 
Romans. He is about to go to Jerusalem with 
alms carefully collected in various places for the 
poor Christians in Judaea ; but his heart is full of 
fear. "Now, I beseech .you, brethren, for the His fears. 
Lord Jesus Christ's sake, and for the love of the 
Spirit, that ye strive together with me in your 
prayers to God for me ; that I may be delivered 
from them that do not believe in Judsea ; and that 
my service which I have for Jerusalem may be 
accepted of the saints ; that I may come unto you 
with joy by the will of God, and may with you 
be refreshed." x It is the more important to 
dwell carefully on this passage, because we can 
connect it, by manifest 'signs of identity of feeling, 
with that part of the historic ' narrative to which 
other circumstances show that it belongs. There 
is a most evident shade of melancholy upon this His 
part of -St. Paul's biography, as we trace him on 
his return voyage from Corinth, whence he wrote 
this Epistle, to Jerusalem, where he was arrested 
by the Roman soldiers. At Miletus he has the 
sad foreboding of "bonds and afflictions ;" 2 the 
sorrowful feeling and deep craving for sympathy 
with which he addresses there the Ephesian 
1 Bom. xv. 30-32. 8 Acts xx. 23. 
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elders cannot be mistaken. 'And our impression 
of the scene is deepened "as we read of what took 
place at the close of it. "When he had thus 
spoken, he kneeled down and prayed with them 
all: and they all wept sore, and fell on Paul's 
neck, and kissed him, sorrowing most of all for 
the words which he spake, that he should see 
their face no more" 1 .From Ephesus the vessel 
went to Tyre ; and there a description of a similar 
scene is given. They all brought us on our way, 
with wives and children, till we Were out of the 
city : and we kneeled' down and prayed. " And 
when we had taken our leave one of another, we 
took ship ; and they returned home again." 2 
Thence they went to Ptolemais, and next day to 
Csesarea, where he is again warned of impending 
danger, and the disciples do their best to hinder him 
from going to Jerusalem. Then Paul answered, 
" What mean ye to weep and to break mine heart ? 

v^nceat ^ Or ^ am rea ^7 n * * ^ e D011I1 d on ly t> u t also to 

aii hazard* jj e a j erusa i em f or the name of the Lord Jesus. 
And when he would not be persuaded, we ceased," 
writes St. Luke, "saying, The will of the Lord 
be done." 8 All this should be carefully put side 
by side with the passage quoted above from the 
Epistle to the Romans : for it combines with it 
in elucidating one side of St. Paul's character. 

1 Acts XX. 36-38. 
> Acts xxL 5, 6. > Ibid, xxi. 13, 14. 
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There is strict correspondence: yet evidently no imi- CarreBwmd- 

- * ence without 

tation. It is the same side of character as that 



which is shown in the Second Epistle to the 
Corinthians. " I wrote to you with many tears 
Ye are in our hearts to live and die with you." * 
And yet it is perhaps in personal friendship and in 
small particulars that sympathy makes itself most 
evident. In the last-named Epistle St. Paul's 
personal feeling towards Titus is very similar to of8t - pauL 
his personal feeling towards Epaphroditus, as mani- 
fested in the letter to the Philippians. 2 And, to 
conclude what is Drought forward under this head, 
the whole tone of that Epistle, as also of the 
Epistle to the Q-alatians, receives an illustration 
from two" sentences in the narrative of the Acts, 
which are seen, to he full of meaning when looked 
at in this connection. The first is at the moment 

i - 

of leaving the Syrian coast: "The next day we 
touched at Sidon : and Julius courteously entreated 
Paul, and gave him liberty to go unto his friends 
to refresh himself." s The second is on the high 
road in Italy, when the prisoners were approaching 
Rome : " The brethren came to meet us as far as 
Appii Forum and the -Three Taverns, whom, when 

./ 

1 2 Cor. ii. 4 ; vii. 3. This point is summed op, with great 
force and beauty, by Adolphe Monod, in a sermon entitled " Lee 
Larmes de Saint Paul," in his Saint Paul. I may perhaps also 
be allowed here to refer to the Hvlsean Lectures for 1860 (third 
edition). 

2 2 Cor. ii. 13. 3 Acts xxvii. 3. 
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" 



from a 
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these four 
Epistles. 



Argument, 

from 

detailed 

comparison 

with, the 

Acts of the 

Apostles. 



Paul saw, he thanked God, and took courage.' 
In order to see all that is reflected, on these two 
occasions, in the language of' St. Luke, "the 
beloved physician," 2 we must take into account 
St. Paul's delicate health, his privation and im- 
prisonment, his discouragements and his fatigue. 

Is it not quite evident that when we thus range 
over these four Epistles in companionship, so to 
speak, with their acknowledged author, we become 
conscious that we are not on an island, with the 
barren sea around us but on a table-land, from 
whence we can survey a wide and fruitful country, 
both near to us and far off? And not only so. 
Is it not quite evident that -this table-land is, so 
to speak, organically connected by strong continu- 
ous ridges, and by rich opening valleys, with the 
wide country that is so suggestive of admiration 
and contentment? 

III. 

Bur independently of the general argument 
which resides in the identity of St. Paul's cha- 
racter, as presented to us by these four acknow- 
ledged Epistles, and those other parts of the !New 
Testament which for the moment are supposed to 
be under suspicion, there is the comparison in 
various points of detail between these four docu- 
ments and that part of the Acts of the Apostles 



1 Ibid, xxviii. 15. 



1 CoL iv. 
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which relates to the period of his life during which 
he wrote them. In this way of stating the ques- 
tion there is nothing illogical The narrative of 
the Acts is here only hypothetically assumed to 
be -true. If it turns out, on a close comparison, 
that the narrative, without being forced, fits the 
Epistles so that notices of facts and persons and 
places fall into order easily, while yet it is evident 
that the narrative and the ' Epistles are indepen- 
dent sources of information, then the hypothesis 
becomes an argument. It comes to us with its 
hand full of strong evidence. The key that fits 
the lock is probably the right key. The confi- 
dence inspired by the four letters tends to spread 
itself over this part, at least, of the apostolic 
history. But let us see how the matter stands 
in detail. 

1. In the account of St. Paul's first arrival at 
Corinth, on his second journey, it is said that he met 
with Aquila and Priscilla, and that " because he 
was of the same craft he abode with them and. 
wrought : for by their occupation they were tent- tent - maier 
makers." * And at a subsequent part of the 
history, when he has summoned the presbyters 
of Ephesus to an interview at Miletus, there is a 
very dramatic allusion to the same subject. He HIS appeal 
holds tip his hands while speaking, and says, "Ye 
yourselves know that these hands have ministered 

1 Acte xviii 3. 
D 
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unto my necessities, and to them that were witl 
me: I have showed you all things, how that sc 
labouring ye ought to support the weak." * The 
mere comparison of these two passages ought tc 
tend to give us confidence in the Book of the 
Acts. They are in the most natural, yet the mosi 
curious, harmony with one another. What St.. 
Paul had done at Corinth, he had done at Ephesus. 
There is a .consistency in this which is quite 
worthy of notice. And, further, in the one case 
this habit of St. Paul is mentioned merely as a 
Allusions fact in the course of the history : in the other it 
is named by himself, in a serious address, for the 
purpose of drawing from it a moral lesson. The 
unaffected naturalness of this should be observed. 

Now the point before us is the reappearance of 
this fact of St. Paul's biography in our four Epis- 
tles, and in the manner of its appearance. They 
belong by the hypothesis to the same general period 
of his life. In writing from Ephesus the First 
. Epistle to the Corinthians (and every circumstance 
fits the supposition of this place and date), he says : 
" Even unto this present hour I labour, working 
with my own hands." 2 Those who read the letter, 
at Corinth had known him to be thus engaged, and 
they would feel the force of the appeal involved 
in the words "unto this present hour," even as 
the presbyters of Ephesus would, feel the force 

1 Acts xx. 34, 35. a 1 Cor. iv. 12. 
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of the phrase " these hands." Yet the wildest 
imagination could hardly suggest that one of these 
passages was invented to fit the other. 

But the comparison here instituted along the line 
of this habit of St. Paul's life carries us further. 
In another part of the same Epistle he .virtually why he 

r r J worked -with 

asserts that he might have' "forborne working" 
with his own hands, that " the Lord has ordained 
that they who preach the gospelshould live of the 
gospel;" but he had resolved not to use this power, 
that he might secure the additional influence arising 
through "making the gospel of Christ without 
charge." 1 Thus, as at Miletus, he draws a moral 
lesson from this habit of his life. 

Nor is this the only instance of the same kind in 
the Epistles attributed to this Apostle. This dis- 
cussion cannot be pursued without turning first 
in one direction and then in another; and wherever 
we turn we gather new evidence to confirm our faith. 
Writing to the Thessalonians he says : " Ye remem- in .his 

& . Epistle to 

her, brethren, our labour and travail : for labouring 
night and day, because we would not be chargeable 
to any of you, we preached unto you the gospel of 
Grod;" 2 and again in the second letter: ."Neither 
did we eat any man's bread for nought ; but wrought 
with labour and travail night and-day, that we might 
not be chargeable to any of you : not because we 
have not power, but to make ourselves an ensample 

1 1 Cor. ix. 18. * 1 Theas. ii. 9. 
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unto you to follow us." 1 Thus what he had 
practised at Corinth and at Ephesus, he had 
practised likewise at Thessalonica, the third great 
mercantile city of the ^Igean Sea. And not only 
so, but in each of these cases, in writing to Corinth, 
ana? toon in. writing to Thessalonica, in speaking at Miletus, 
pKwti^ 8 he uses the same fact of his life to point a moral 
lesson. Yet can any one say that these notices 
have heen, in the slightest degree, borrowed from 
one another ? Surely no fair mind can deny that, 
starting from the point taken in the uncontroverted 
Epistles, and following these paths through the 
Acts of the Apostles, and through Epistles outside 
the accepted group, we have found reasons for 
extending our confidence to those other parts of 
the New Testament. 
Notices of 2. The transition from this subject to the notices 

A.QUila and * 

Prisdlla - of Aquila and Priscilla in our group of Epistles is 
^ ^_v easy and natural 2 These notices are two. In the 

At Ephesus. J 

first letter to the Corinthians, written from Ephesus, 
we find the following passage : "Aquila and Pris- 
cilla salute you much in the Lord, with the church 

1 2 Thess. iii. 8 t 9. 

2 This is only a specimen of the evidence that might be 
supplied by reference to -persons. Thus Apollos might be 
brought forward as a very conclusive link between the Acts and 
our four Epistles. In 1 Cor. iii. 6 we find it said, "I have 
olanted, Apollos watered." This exactly, yet most artlessly, 
corresponds with what we learn from the Acts. Paul was' first 
at Corinth, and then Apollos : and Apollos went to Corinth 
before the writing of this letter 
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that is in their house." 1 In the letter to the 
Romans we find the passage : " Greet Priscilla and 
Aquila, my helpers in Christ Jesus, who have for 
my sake laid down their necks; unto whom not 
only I give thanks, but also all the churches of the 
Gentiles : likewise greet the church that is in their 
house." 2 In the one case we see these two friends 
of the Apostle in Ephesus, in the other we see 
them in Rome: the two places are widely se- 
parated; yet these two Epistles are assumed to 
have been written during the same Missionary 
Journey. At first sight this appears like a dis- 
crepancy. This appearance, however, soon dissolves 
into nothing upon careful examination. In the Acts 
it is said that the acquaintance was first formed 
at Corinth, under the following circumstances, 
before the close of the Second Missionary Journey : 
"at Corinth Paul found a certain Jew named 
Aquila, born in Pontus, lately come from Italy 
with his wife Priscilla (because that Claudius had 
commanded all Jews to depart from Rome), and 
came unto them ; and because he was of the same 
craft, he abode with them and wrought; for by 
their occupation they were tent-makers." * Next, 
on leaving Corinth and touching at Ephesus, he 
"left them there;" 4 and there they were eminently 
useful in the instruction of Apollos, before he pro- 

1 1 Cor. xvL 19. 2 Rom. xvi. 3, 4. 

* See above, p. 33. * Acts xviii. 19. 
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ceeded to Corinth. All this is in most easy 
harmony with what we read in the first letter to 
the Corinthians, both as to the fact that St. Paul 
finds them at Ephesus, on his entering upon the 
Third Missionary Journey; and also as to their 
utility to the Church and their friendly relations 
with Corinth. Yet it would he very difficult for 
even the most suspicious critic to contend that 
all this was suggested by the passage in the 
letter, and ingeniously interwoven into the narra- 
tive of the Acts, in order to procure credit to that 
document. 

And now as to our finding these two Christians 
in Borne, to which place another letter is written 
during the same journey, there really is no difficulty 
whatever in this. Adopting the usual calculations, 
for which the materials are ample, we find there 
was abundant time for Aquila and Priscilla to have 
reached Borne before the letter was written to that 
place irom Corinth. It may be added that such 
voyages would be very natural for Jews engaged in 
trade ; while the strong language in the Epistle to 
the Bomans, concerning the devotedness, the utility, 
and hospitality of these two persons, and their 
friendship towards himself, is in harmony with all 
that we read in the Acts. It must be added that 
there is one more notice of them in the New Testa- 
ment. In the Second Epistle, to Timothy, which 
if genuine, was the latest that the Apostle wrote 
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we find this: "Salute Prisca and 
Timothy seems then to have heen at Epheswsi 
and all that need be said on this point is that they 
should he once more in this mercantile city, and 
that St. Paul's friendship towards them should 
continue to tl*e end, is perfectly natural. On the 
whole it seems altogether reasonable to contend that 
such biographical threads justify our disposition 
to combine together St. Paul's Epistles and the 
Acts of the Apostles in one general conviction of 
trustworthiness. 

3. But we may now turn to a subject of a 
totally different kind, with the view of ascertaining 
the probable relation of these three Epistles to 
the historic narrative. It is impossible to read 
these three Epistles without perceiving how 
strongly pervaded St. Paul was, at the time of 
writing them, with the anxious interest of a certain 
collection he was promoting for the poor Chris- 
tians in Judcea. The facts of the case and his Sain 00 * 
feeling on the subject are summed up in the 
following sentence of the Epistle to the Romans : 
"Kow-I am going unto Jerusalem to minister Beferencca 

to it in the 

unto the saints: for it hath pleased them of 
Macedonia and Achaia to make a certain con- 
tribution for the poor saints that are in Jeru- 
salem." 2 If we examine the letters to the Corin- 
thians, we see a very large space given to this 

1 2 Tim, iv. 19. a Bom. xv. 25, 26. 
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subject, with the expression of much importunity. 
From the first of these letters it appears that he 
had been doing in Q-alatia, in regard to this collec- 
tion, what he had been doing in Macedonia and 
Achaia; and moreover that the most systematic 
arrangements were made for the completion of the 
"gatherings" at Corinth, and the conveying of 
them to Jerusalem. 1 If we turn to the Second 
Epistle, we find two whole chapters given to this 
subject with great earnestness of feeling. 2 Now, at 
first sight it might be thought very strange that 
a subject which engrossed St. Paul's attention and 
emotion so much during his sojourn in Galatia, 
Asia, Macedonia, and Achaia should not be named 
in the direct narrative. A considerable space is 
devoted in the Book of the Acts to details of what 
occurred in this particular part of St. Paul's life ; 
yet no mention is made there of the active business 
of this collection, which was certainly going on 
then. Now, we may say with confidence that 
there would have been some mention of the 
subject if this part of the narrative had been 
intentionally and ingeniously constructed, so as to 
fit what we find in the Epistles. Hence we have 
in this fact an argument for the independence of 
the Book of the Acts. But if we read on beyond 
this part of it to the account of what took place 
in Judaea, after St. Paul had been apprehended 
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in the Temple at Jerusalem, and was on his trial 
at Csesarea, we find quite casually and unexpectedly, 
yet quite naturally, this business on which St. 
Paul was at this period so intent, coming to 
view. He says before Felix, regarding the errand 
on which he had been brought to Jerusalem : 
"Now after many years I came to bring alms to 
my nation and offerings." l This is a sudden note before:Felix - 
of inner harmony between the two classes of 
documents that are before us, which is of the 
utmost value to us in estimating their authenticity. 
And there is a wider view of the subject, which 
ought by no means to be omitted, for it strengthens 
the argument considerably. This is not the only 
place in the Acts of the Apostles where we find 
St. Paul actively interested in the benevolent 
collecting of money for the poor in Judffia. At a An earlier 

/ i collection. 

much earlier period (at the end of the eleventh 
chapter, and at the end of the twelfth) he is 
represented to us as busily engaged in the same 
way. Taking the evidence that is before us, we 
might almost say that this was one of the en- one of the 

enthirdaanu 

thusiasms of his life. And the very same thing ofhi9Uto - 
comes to view in the fourth of that group of 
Epistles, of which three have been already adduced 
in connection with this topic. After the account 
in the Epistle to the Galatians of the conference 
at Jerusalem regarding the necessity of circum- 

1 Acts xxiv. 17 
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cision for Gentile converts, and after the statement 
of the general agreement regarding the division of 
spiritual labour between St. Peter and St. Paul, it 
is- added: "Only they would that we should re- 
member the poor, the same which I also was forward 
to do" 1 Thus there emerges here also, quite 
naturally and unexpectedly, from the context a 
proof alike of the necessitous condition of the 
Christians in Judaea, and of St. Paul's industrious 
alacrity to procure for them relief. 

4. The same kind of . argument which arises out 
of an observation of persons and circumstances, can 
be drawn likewise from the mention of places. 
All other instances being set on one side, an illus- 
tration may be given from the manner in which 
Damascus. Damascus is named, both in two of the Epistles 
before us, and in the Book of the Acts; that 
Damascus should have been indelibly impressed 
on St. Paul's mind, that every circumstance of his 
approach to that city, of his experience within it, 
of his flight from its walls, should have remained 
vivid in his memory ever after is absolutely certain, 
if the story related in the ninth chapter of this 
book is true. Thus, in the stories related in the 
twenty-second and twenty-sixth chapters, we. are no* 
surprised to find the reiterated naming of Damascus 
in St. Paul's two speeches. When he is addressing 
the Hebrew mob, under circumstances of great ex- 

1 Gal. ii. 10. 
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eitement, lie says, " I went to Damascus, to bring 
tliem which were there bound to Jerusalem ;" and 
he proceeds. "As I came nigh unto Damascus, 

A . version near 

suddenly there. shone a great light round about me. Damascus. 
and presently afterwards, " being led by the hand of 
them that were with me, I came into Damascus." 1 
So, when he is speaking before Festus and Agrippa, 
he says, " As I went to Damascus with authority HIS 

J .references 



and commission from the chief priests, at midday 
I saw a light from heaven ; " and when he has 
described "the heavenly vision," and said that he Agrippa - 
was "not disobedient to it," he adds that first 
" unto them of Damascus " he showed the necessity 
of repentance and of " works meet for repentance." 2 
All this reiteration of the name of the place is true 
to nature and to the facts of the story. It is not 
at all necessary to his argument. If he had been 
on the way to Alexandria or to Antioch, when the 
vision from heaven led to his conversion, the result 
as to persuasion and conviction would have been 
the same. But the whole local scene on the 
south of the wall of Damascus was indelibly im- 
pressed on his memory. And now we may add, 
that what we find in the Second Epistle to the 
Corinthians and the Epistle to the Q-alatians is 
equally true to nature and to the facts which he so 
vividly remembered. " In Damascus, the governor 
under Aretas, the king, kept the city of the Damas- 

1 Acts xxii. 6, 10, 11. 2 Ibid, xxvi 
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cenes with a garrison, desirous to apprehend me ; 
and through a window in a basket was I let 
down by the wall, and escaped his hands." 1 The 
' agreement of this account of his escape with the 
account given of the same transaction in the Acts, 
while yet "it is related with such difference of cir- 
cumstances as renders it utterly improbable that 
one should be derived from the other" has been 
noted by Paley; 2 and to what he says this might 
be added that there is no mention whatever of 
Aretas in the Acts. But the points to which the 
reader's attention is here asked is this, that St 
ms feeling Paul's quick feeling and memory regarding this 

towards * " * . " 

Damascus, subject are manifest. Damascus was impressed upon 
his recollection as no other place in the world had 
been. And a similar remark may be made of the 
manner of the allusion to the same city in the 
nearly contemporary Epistle to the Galatians. He 
is speaking of his call to the apostieship, and he 

HIS savs : " When it pleased God to reveal His Son 

reference in * 

to the pistle *** me> *kat ^ ""gk* P^ach TTim among the heathen, 
Gaiatiana immediately I conferred not with flesh and blood, 
but I went into Arabia, and returned again unto 
Damascus." 8 We might remark on the exact, yet 
evidently undesigned, connection of this with what 
is stated in the direct narrative: "Straightway" 
at Damascus "he preached Christ in the syna- 
gogues, that He is the Son of God," and with his 
1 2 Cor. xL 32. 3 Hm-oe Paadince, No. ii. 3 Gal. i. 17. 
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statement before Agrippa, that at once he began 
his preaching first in that city. 1 But the point 
before us is the instinctive feeling with which he 
names Damascus. He has not stated above that 
it was there that he had been converted, and that 
it was thence he had gone to Arabia. _ With a mind 
full of the recollection, he simply says that he 
"returned to Damascus." Possibly he had told itsm- 

J dduntal and 

to the Galatians, when he was among them, the ^Ser 
story of his Conversion. Indeed we can hardly 
doubt that he had done so. But this only makes 
what we find here to appear the more natural; 
and, just to add one thing which tends to rescue 
the narrative of the Acts at this point from any 
semblance of imitation, the visit to Arabia is 
not mentioned there at all, as it certainly would 
have been in an attempt to obtain credit by cor- 
respondence with the Epistle. 

Only specimens have been taken from a solid 
mass of evidence, which might be exhibited in 
many particulars. But enough has been written 
to show that, when travelling carefully through 
these four Epistles and Iqoking well around us, we 
find paths diverging on this side and that, along 
which we might move without any interruption, 
so as to traverse the whole of the New Testament, The 

relation and 

and to perceive that it is a continuous region, with 
all the parts happily related to one another. 

1 Acts ix. 20 ; xxvL 20. 
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As regards the topic on which we have been 
last engaged, the comparative examination of these 
four Epistles, on the one hand, and the history of 

*ke ^ |LC ^ S on ^ e ^ ier coa l esce m to an argument, 
the force of which it is very difficult to resist. It 
is precisely the kind of evidence which tells very 
forcibly in a court of justice. Let us imagine 
ourselves in such "a court, with four authentic 
letters, concerning which no doubt is entertained. 
The question is regarding the trustworthiness of a 
continuous narrative dealing with the same subjects, 
incidents, and persons. Is it not evident that such 
circumstances as those which have just been 
named, would weigh very powerfully with a jury, 
and would probably secure a favourable verdict ? 
One very interesting fact in Paley's life is that 
he was always fond of observing circumstantial 
evidence. When he was a young man, he spent 
much of his time in attending trials, and showed 
the greatest eagerness and patience in watching 
the fate of prisoners; and all through life he 
displayed marked cleverness in weighing evidence, 
and a great love of that kind of pointed investi- 
gation which is required in the cross-examination 
of witnesses. We have the result in the Hora 
Paulina, a book which is of infinite value, and 
which never can be obsolete. 

One remark, which has been justly made 
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regarding that book, may be fairly claimed like- 
wise on behalf of this unpretending Tract which 
must now draw to its end. Whatever evidential 
argument it contains, all other Christian evidence 
remains intact. It sometimes happens that a 
position in apologetics depends upon the securing 
of some other position first, and that when one argument 
part of the defensive ground is lost, other parts 
must be surrendered also. Not so here. What- 
ever confirmations of our faith are derived from 
prophecy, from miracle, from adaptation to the 
needs of man, from science, from collateral history, 
from actual success and human experience, all 
these sources of conviction flow freely and unim- 
paired, whatever be the fate of the argument here 
set forth. 

I have no desire to exaggerate the importance 
of this slight endeavour. The great edifice of 
Christian Evidence is complicated and majestic, 
and consists of many parts. What is here at- 
tempted is only a buttress. Yet a buttress may 
have its value as a helpful, though subordinate, 
part of a noble building, and may do something for 
the support of a structure which is deep and strong 
in its foundations, and bright with the radiance 
of heaven on its pinnacles above. Any strength 
that may be communicated in this way is com- 
municated to the whole; and nothing is to be 
despised which may help in giving confidence in 
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that "great salvation, which at the. first began to 
be spoken by the Lord, and was confirmed unto 
us by them that heard Him Grod also bearing 
them witness, both with .signs and wonders, and 
with divers miracles, and gifts of the Holy 
Ghost." 1 

' ' Heb.fi. 3,4. 
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Thoroughness, by Dr. J. Thain Davidson. Talks 

to Young Men. I2mo., cloth $ .50 

"Dr. Davidson knows young men and how to talk to them. 

He is ever racy, fresh and practical and in this,- his latest issue, 

no less so. We warmly commend the book to workers among 

young men." The Christian. 

The Secret of Success; or Finger Posts on the 
Highway of Lifei by John T. Dale. Introductio-- 

by Hon. John V. Farwell. 8vo., cloth $i-5> 

"This volume is a perfect thesaurus of maxims and ot 
inspiriting incidents relating to attainment. It is a book ot 
counsels to young men and women who desire to achieve what 
their generation has a right to expect of them." Golden. Rule. 

Turn Over a New Leaf, and Other Words to Young 

^People at School, by B. B. Comegys $.50 

*These talks are on a great many every-day topics of great 
importance. They are treated so sensibly and so practically 
and with such a kindly spirit, that it would be well if a copy 
might be placed in the hands of every one of the young people 
of the land." Herald and Presbyter. 

The Fall of the Staincliffes. Prize Story on the 
Evils of Gambling, by A. Colbeck. Paper, 

25 cents; cloth 75 

"It depicts in a clear, forcible way the terrible evils of intern* 

perance and of gambling in all its forms. It is not a 'goody 

goody' book but a good book." Public Opinion. 

CHICAGO. Fleming H. Revell Company. 



CHOICE GIFT BOOKS 

The Earthly Footprints of Our Risen Lord, 

Illumined. A continuous narrative of the Four 
Gospels according to The Revised Version, -with 
introduction by Rev. John Hall, D. D. Illustrated 
by 113 full-page half-tone re-productions. Small 

4tp, cloth, net $ 1.50 

Gilt edge, with silk book mark, boxed, net. .. 2.00 
Full morocco; flexible, gilt edges,- round cor- 
ners, boxed, net 3.75 

Pictures reflecting the best in sacred art from Raphael to 
the present day are scattered profusely through the book. 

"To many the life of the Christ will be a new book in this 
form. The yery_ fact that this is not our usual method of reading 
the Word will give it a new reality." Golden Rule. 

A Gift of Love, and Loving Greetings for 365 Days, 

by Rose Porter. Long i8mo. Parti-cloth |i.oo 

White cloth, silver top, in box "1.25 

Decorated silk, diver top, in box 1-75 

" 'A Gift of Love' is the work of a loving heart. It contains 
a. text of Scripture for every day of the year with the addition of 
ah appropriate thought in poetry or prose all bearing on the 
theme of love. To use it day by day for a year thoughtfully and 
prayerfully, must result in a rich growth in love on the part of 
the user." N. Y. Observer. 

Prayers from the Poets, by Martha Harger. i6mo., 

two colored cloth, gilt top .jjSi.oo 

Leatherette, boxed 1.50 

"This volume is admirable. The prayers are better suited to 
some of our moods than formal Litanies, and are selected from 
excellent sources. The book will be a dear treasure to many 
hearts." The Churchman. 

Poems by Frances Ridley Havergal. Author's 
edition complete. The only unabridged authorized 
edition published in America. Lamo., 880 pages, 

cloth, $2.00 

Beveled boards, full gilt . . 2.50 

Half white vellum, gilt top, uncut edges. . . . . 2.50 

Nineteen Beautiful Years, By Frances B. Willard, 
or, Sketches of a Girl's Life, with preface by John 
G. Whittier. New and revised edition, I2mo., 

cloth . ...$ .75 

"A very sweet and tender record of an exceptionally beauti- 
ful life."- -John G. Whittier. 

"The Christian's Secret of a Happy Life" may be had 
In several presentation styles. Send for list.' 

OHKUSO Fleming H. Revell Company. 



BROCHURES IN ATTRACTIVE FORM. 

Over- J?2,ooo of this series 7iave been sold. 

The Popular Vellum Series. 

Chaste paper covers, i6mo., 32 pages, each 20 cents. May 
also be had with very choice hand-painted floral designs on covers, 
each 50 cents. Cheaper paper edition, each, net, 10 cents ; per 
dozen, net, $1.00. 

12. Temptation. An Address to Young Men. By REV. JAMES 
STALKER, D.D. 

11. The Dew of Thy Youth. A Message to "Endeavorers." 
By REV. J. R. MILLER, D.D. 

10. How to Become a Christian. Five Simple Talks. By 
REV. LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D. 

9. The Four Men. The Aspect of Man from Four Standpoints. 
By REV. JAMES STALKER, D.D. 

8. The Fight of Faith and Co'st of Character. Talks to 
Young Men. By REV. THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 

7. Hope: The Last Thing in the World. By REV. A. T. 
PIERSON, D.D. 

6. The First Thing in the World ; or, The Primacy of Faith. 
By REV. A. J. GORDON, D.D. 

5. The Message of Jesus to Men of Wealth. A Tract for the 
Times. By REV. GEORGE D. HERRON. Introduction by 
REV. JOSIAIT STRONG, D.D. 

4. Power from on High: Do we need it? What is it? Can 
we get it ? By REV. B. FAY MILLS. 

3. How to Learn How. Addresses by PROF. HENRY DRUMMOND. 
I. Dealing with Doubt. II. Preparation for Learning.- 

2. The Perfected Life: The Greatest Need of the World. 

By PROF. HENRY DRUMMOND. 
1. Love, The Supreme Gift: The Greatest Thing in the 

World. By PROF. HENRY DRUMMOND. 

The Antique Booklet Series. 

Antique card covers, lamo., 32 pages, gilt top, each 25 cents. 
Cheaper paper edition, each, net, 10 cents ; per dozen, net, $1.00. 

The Last Pages of an Officer's Diary. A very remarkable 
though most natural record of the last month in the life of 
an army officer. 

The Startled Sewing Society. A Dream that was More than a 

Dream. By MRS. L. H. CRANE. 
WantedAntiseptic Christians. A Plea for Purity of Life and 

Walk. By MAUD BALLINGTON BOOTH. 



New York Fleming H. Revell Company Chicago 

And may be ordered -of any bookseller. 
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